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INTRODUCTION, 


. Rede number of publications on the ſcienee of Geo- 
graphy already put forth, may perhaps cauſe ſame per- 
ſons to think, that there is no occaſion to multiply them. 
But this muſt be an erroneous principle, ſince the affairs of 
the world are always in a ſtate of fluftuation, inſomuch that 
the government and laws of nations are ever undergoin 
ſome alteration, and even the countries themſelves changing 
their maſters ; ſo great is the mutability of 8 things. 
This alone is b ſufkcient reaſon to outweigh all the objections 
of that nature that can be urged; for, as changes happen, or 
as alterations take place, che alterations and changes ought 
to be publiſhed for the information and inftruftion of man- 
kind, and no way is ſo proper as that in which brevity and 
clearneſs are the ee principles of the work. „ 
This little performance, it is almoſt needleſs to ſay, is de- 
ſigned as well for the inſtruction of youth as for a pocket com- 
panion to thoſe of a more advanced age. It is likewiſe in- 
tended as a companion to the Compendious Geographical 
Dictionary, publiſhed by Mr. Peacock. As that pocket geo- 
graphical Vade Mecum contains a deſcription of the various 
towns in the univerſe, that part, as well as what relates to the 
hiſtory of the ſmaller iſlands, are omitted in this volume, re- 
ferences being made to that work for accounts of them. The 
Geographical Dictionary likewiſe contains a Table of the Cozos 
of the yariqus Nations iu the World, and their values in 0 1 
liſh Money: that table ſhould alſo be conſulted ogcaſionally 
7 12 who are deſirous of attaining to a competent knowledge. 
obe gſairs of the different parts of the globe z hut as lt is 
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there printed, there is no occaſion for its inſertion here. To 
that work alſo is prefixed, a copious Introduction, exhibiting a 


view of the Newtonian Syſtem of the Planets, and an ample 4 


diſplay of General Geography ; ſo that nothing on theſe 


ſubjects need be here introduced. It may, however, be ne- 


ceſſary te give a place to, 1. A fe Obſexvations on the Variety 


of Complexion, & c. obſervable among the human race; 2. A 


Treatiſe on the Uſe of the Globes; and, 3. An Eſſay on the 
Conſtruction and Uſe of Maps. js 1 | 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE VARIETY OP 
DSPEC!ES AMONG THE HUMAN RACE. 


40 THE varieties among the human race,“ ſays Dr. Percival, 
%Genumerated by Linnzus and Buffon, are fix. The firſt is found 
under the Polar regions, and comprehends the Laplanders, 


the Eſquimaux Indians, the Samoied Tartars, the inhabitants 
of Nova Zembla, Borandians, the Gieenlanders, and the peo- 


ple of Kamtſchatka. The viſage of men in theſe countries is 
large and broad; the noſe flat and ſhort ; the eyes of a yellow- 
iſh brown, inclining to blacknels ; the cheek bones extremely 


high; the mouth large; the lips thick, and turning outwards; 
the voice thin and ſqueaking ; and the ſkin a dark gray colour, 
The people are ſhort in ſtature; the generality being about 


four feet high, and the talleſt not more than five. Ignorance 
ſtupidity, and ſuperſtition, are the mental characteriſtics of 


the inhabitants of theſe rigorous climates : for here 


Doze the groſs race : nor ſprightly jeſt nor ſong, 
Nor tenderneſs they know, nor aught of life, 
Beyond the kindred bears that ſtalk without. 


The Tartar race, comprehending the Chineſe and the Japa-" 


neſe, forms the ſecond variety in the human ſpecies.” Their 
countenances are broad and wrinkled, even in youth; their 


noſes ſhort and flat; their eyes little, ſunk in the fockets, and 
ſeveral inches aſunder; their cheek bones are high; their 
teeth of a large ze, and feparate from each other; the com- 
plexions are olive, and their hair black. N 
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ore people are ſlothful, luxurious, ſubmiſſive, cowardly, 


$ Thoſe of Guinea, for inſtance, are extremely ugiy, and have 


downy ſoftneſs of hair which grows upon ibe ſkin gives 2 


turn gray, and ſometimes white; their noſes are flat and ſhort; 
their lips thick and tumid, and their teeth of an ivory white 
F neſs. Theſe wretched. people are ſubjeR'to the molt barba- 
F rous deſpotiſm ; the ſavage tyrants who rule over them make 
war upon each other for human plunder; and the deluded 
and wretched victims are bartered for ſpirituous liquors, are 
torn from their families, their friends, and their native land, 
and conſigned for life tomiſery, toil, and bondage, in climes 
more inhoſpitable than thoſe whence they were taken. But, 
alas! how muſt we be ſhocked to record, that this infernal 
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. The third variety of mankind is that of the ſouthern Aſia- 
tics, or the inhabitants of India. Theſe are of a ſlender ſhape; 
have long ſtraight black hair, and generally Roman noſes. 


and effeminate. 


- be parent ſun bimſelf | 
Seems o'er this world of ſlaves to tyrannizez _ 
And, with oppreſſive ray, the roſeate bloom 
Of beauty blaſting, gives the gloomy hue, | 
And features groſs : or worſe, to ruthleſs deeds, 

Mad jealouſy, blind rage, and fell revenge, 
Their fervid ſpirit fires. 5 


The negroes of Africa conſtitute che fourth ſtriking variety 
in the human ſpecies ; but they differ widely from each other. 


a very offenſive ſcent; while thoſe of e are rec- 
koned beautiful, and are untainted with any diſagreeable 
ſmell. The negroes are in general of a black colour, and the 


ſmoothneſs to it reſembling that of velvet. The hair of their 
heads is woolly, ſhort, and black; but their, beards often 
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hair, flat noſes, high cheek bones, and ſmall eyes; they era. 
dicate the hair of their beards and other parts, except the head, 
as a deformity; their limbs are not ſo large and robuſt as 
thofe of the Europeans ; they endure hunger, thirſt, and pain, 
with aſtoniſhing firmneſs and patience ; and though cruel to 
their enemies, are kind and juſt to each other. | i 

The Europeans may be conſidered as the ſixth and laſt vari- 


_ ety of the human kind : they enjoy ſingular advantages from 


the fairneſs of their complexions. The face of the African 
black, or of the olive. coloured Aſiatic, is a very imperfe& 


index of the mind, and pmsſerves the ſame ſettled ſhades in 


joy and ſorrow, confidence and ſhame, anger and deſpair, 
ſickneſs and health. The Engliſh are of the faireſt of the Eu- 
ropeans; and we may therefore preſume, that their countenan- 
ces beſt expreſs the variations of the paſſions, and viciſſitudes 
of diſeaſe. But the intellectual and moral characteriſtics of 
the different nations which compole this quarter of the globe, 
are of more importance to be known. Theſe, however, be- 
come leſs diſcernible, as faſhion, learning, and commerce, 
prevail more univerſally. | | 


THE globes exhibit to our view the ſituations of the vari- 
ous places on the ſur face of the earth, and the poſitions of the 
different fixed ſtars in the heavens ; but this purpoſe is alſo 


anſwered by maps. The principal uſe of the globes conſiſts 


in explaining the phenomena that ariſe from the diuroal and 


- annual mation of the earth, or apparent motion of the ſun and 


ſtars : But the ufe of the globes is better explained by a ſet of 
problems with their ſolutions, than by any theoretical form 

of words. The following may ſerve that purpoſe : | 
Prob. I. To find the latitude and longitude of any given 
Place ; and the Jatitude and longitude being given, to find the 

lace. | | 
l Bring the place, by turning the globe to the Eaſt ſide of the 
brazen meridian; on the meridian you have the latitude, and 
on the 2 you have the longitude. To anſwer the ſecond 
e problem, ſeek the given latitude on the equator, 
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bring that point to the braſs meridian, and under the degree 
of latitude on the meridian you have the place. LN 
Prob. II. A place being given, to find all places of the 
ſame latitude and longitude. «#1 
Bring the place to the braſs meridian, and under the meri- 
dian you have all the places of the ſame longitude. Mark the 
latitude of the place on the brafs meridian, turn the globe 
uite round, and all the places that pafs uader the mark are of 
= ſame latitude. | | 738 
Prob. III. The time being given, to find the ſun's place 
and declination. | | 
On the wooden horizon ſeek the month and day, againſt 
which is the ſign and degree of the ſun's place. On the globe 
bring the ſun's place in the ecliptic to.the brazen meridian, 
and directly over it on the meridian is the declination, a 
Prob. IV. To find the diſtance between any two given 
aces. 4 
Poo. the quadrant of altitude to the two places, and the 
number of degrees is between them. Multiply the degrees b 
60, and the product is the diſtance in geographical miles, ſuc 
a mile being the Goth part of a degree. But if you want the 
diſtance in Engliſh miles, multiply the degrees by 694. 
Prob. V. To rectify the globe, or fit it for the ſituation of 
a given place. | 
Elevate the pole, according to the latitude of the given 
place; bring the place to the meridian ; ſet the horary index 
to X11 noon ; ſcrew the quadrant of altitude to the zenith, or 
the point directly above the place; and ſet the braſs meridian 
due South and North by the help of the mariner's compaſs ; . 
then the ſituation of the globe will correſpond with that of 
the place, and be fitted for the ſolution of problems relative 
thereto, | 
Prob. VI. To find the angle of poſition of two places, or 
the angle formed by the meridian of one place, and a great 
circle paſſing through both places. | \ c 
Re&ify the globe for one of the places; turn the quadrant 
of altitnde about, till the fiducial edge thereof cuts the other 
place, and the number of degrees upon the horizon; between 
the ſaid edge and the braſs meridian will be the angle of 
poſition required. 1 e 


1 
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Prob. VII. To find the Perizci, Antzei, and Antipodes © 


to any given place, | 5 
Rectify the globe for the given place ; then the place under 
the ſame parallel with the given place, at the diſtance of 180 


degrees, or ai the lower ſide of the meridian, is the Periæci 


ſought; the place under the upper fide of the meridian, which 


is of the ſame latitude, but on the other ide of the equator, _ 
is the Antæci; and the place of the ſame latitude, on the 


other ſide of the equator, at the lower fide of the meridian, is 
the Antipodes. | | 
Prod. VIII. The hour of the day at one place being given, 
to find the hour at the {ame time in any other place. 


Bring the place at which the hour is given, to the meridi- 


an; turn the horary index to the given hour; then turn the 
globe, till the place at which the hour is required, comes to 
the meridian; and the index will point out the hour required. 
The time betwixt the given and required hours, converted 


into degrees, by allowing 15 degrees to an hour, gives the 
difference of longitude of the two places. | 


Prob. IX, The day of the month being given, to find 
thoſe places to which the ſun will be vertical that day. 

Bring the ſun's place in the Ecliptic to the Meridian, mark 
the degree over it, turn the globe round, and all places that 
paſs under the mark will have the ſun vertical that day. 


Prob. X. A place in the torrid zone being given, to find_ 
thoſe two days of the year on which the ſun {hall be vertical 


to the ſame. 


Bring the given place to the meridian, and mark the degree 


directly over it; then turn the globe round; and thoſe two 
_ of the ecliptic which paſs under the ſaid mark, are the 
u 


n's place; againſt which, upon the wooden borizon, are 


the days required, 

Prob. XI, To find where the ſun is vertical at any given 
hour, | 

Bring the place of your reſidence to the meridian, ſet the 
index to the given hour, then turn the globe about till the 
index points to x11 noon ; this being done, that place on the 


globe which ſtands under the degree of the ſun's declination 


on the meridian, has the ſun verticle or in the zenith, at the 
given hour, | | ed y 


i»; a | 
wot. 
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Prob. XII. The day and hour at any place being given, to 
find all thoſe places where the ſun is then riſing, ſetting, cul- 
minating, where it 1s midnight, where the twilight is then 
beginning and ending. | | 
"Hvviog found, by Prob. XI. the place where the ſun is 


WM yerticet ar the given hour, bring the ſaid place to the zenith; 


then will the ſun illuminate the whole upper hemiſphere ; and 
the wooden horizon will be the circle terminating light and 
darkneſs, | 
All places in the weſtern ſemicircle of the horizon, will 
have the ſun at that time riſing; and all places in the eaſtern 
ſemicircle thereof, will have the ſun then ſetting. | 
To all thoſe who live under the upper ſemicircle of the 
meridian it is noon, and to thoſe who live under the lower 
ſemicircle thereof it is midnight. | 
In all thoſe places that are 18 degrees below the weſtern ſe- 
micircle of the horizon, the twilight in the morning is juſt be- 
ginning, or day is breaking; and in all places 18 degrees be- 
low the eaſtern ſemicircle of the horizon, the twilight is end- 
ing, and total darkneſs beginning ; and, 
The height or depreſſion of any place, above or below the 
8 will be equal to that of the ſun above or below the 
ame. =. | | 10 
Prob. XIII. The month and day being given, to find the 


time of the ſun's riſing and ſetting, as allo the length of the 


day and night in any given place, betwixt the equator and 

polar circles. Ve 53 
Find, by Prob. III. the ſun's place for the given pt . 

elevate the pole to the latitude of the given place; bring the; 


ſun's place to the meridian, and ſet the horary index to X11 
- F noon; turn the globe caſtward, till the ſun's place touch the. 


eaſtern horizon; then will the index poiut at the haur of ſun» 
riſing, which doubled, gives the length of the night: turn the 
2 back = from Eaſt to Weſt, and the ſun's place will 

eſcribe the diurnal arc; and when it arrives at the weſtern 


horizon, the index will point at the hour of ſun-ſetting, which 
doubled, gives the length of the day, | . 

Prob. XIV. The length of the longeſt day, not exceeding. 
24 hours, being given, to find the latitude of the place, | 

Bring the ſolſtitial point to the meritlian, and ſet the index 
to xt noon ; then turn the globe weſtward till the index. 
point at half the numher of hours given; then ſlide the me- 
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ridian up or down in the notches, till the ſolſtitial point coin» 
cide with the horizon ; and the elevation of the pole will be 
the latitude of the place, : ; 4:74; 

Prob. XV. A place being given in one of the frigid cones, 
1 northern, to find the time whenthe ſun begins and 
ceaſes to revolve without fetting; and n ge the time , 
t 


of his continuance abave the horizon, or the length of the 
longeſt day: as alſo to find the time when he begins add 


_ ceaſes to diſappear totally, or to revolve without riſing ; and 
conſequently the time of his continuance under the horizon, 


or the length of the longeſt night: and alſo to find the interval 
betwixt the end of the longeſt night and the beginning of the 
longeſt day, and the interval betwixt the end of the longeſt 


day and the beginning of the longeſt night, or how many days 


the ſun continues to riſe and ſet every 24 hours. | 
Rectify the globe to the latitude of the given place; and 
then, becauſe the latitude is North, turn the globe till ſome 
int in the firſt quadrant of the ecliptic interſe& the meridian 
in the North point of the horizon; and write againſt 
that point of the ecliptic in the calendar on the wooden 
horizon, is the month and day when the ſun begins to 
revolve without ſetting, or the time when the longeſt day 
begins; and the number of days betwixt this and the ſuc» 
ceeding ſolſtice being doubled, gives the time of the ſun's 
continuance above the horizon, or the length of the longeſt 
day.— Again, turn the globe till ſome point in the third qua- 
drant of the ecliptic interſect the meridian in the South point 
af the horizon and againſt this point on. the wooden 
horizon you have the month and day when the ſun begins 
to revolve without riſing, or the time when the longeſt 
night begins; and the number of days betwixt this and the 
ſucceeding ſolſtice being doubled, gives the time of the ſun's 
continuance under the horizon, or the length of the longeſt 
nigbt, which is always equal to that of the longeſt day. 
The number of days betwixt the end of the longeſt night 
and the beginning of the longeſt day, is equal to the number 
of days betwixt the end of the longeſt day and the beginning 
of the longeſt night; which therefore being doubled, gives 
the time the ſun continues to riſe and ſet every 24 hours. | 
Prob. XVI. The month and day being given, to find when 


the morning and evening twilight begins and ends in any given 


place. 
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Elevate the pole to the latitude of the given place : ſcrew 
the quadrant of altitude to the zenith, and turn it weſtward a 
bring the ſun's place to the meridian, and {et the index to x11 
noon; then turn the globe eaſtward, till that point of the 
ecliptic, which is diametrically oppoſite to the ſun's place, be 
elevated 18 degrees above the weſtern horizon; then will the 
ſun's place be 18 degrees under the ealtera horizon, and the 
index will point at the hour when the morning twilight be- 
gins. Again, turn the quadrant of altitude eaſtward, and 
move the globe, till the point of the ecliptic, oppoſite to the 
ſun's place, be elevated 18 degrees above the eaſtern horizon; 
then will the index point at the hour when the evening tWwW: 
light ends. Try | 
Prob. XVII. A place being given, to find the time when 
the twilight begins to be continual. 
Elevate the pole to the latitude of the given place: then, 
if the place be in the northern hemiſphere, and the comple- 
ment of latitude greater than 18 degrees, their difference will 
be the ſun's declination North, when the twilight begins to be 
continual. - But if the complement of latitude be leſs than 18 
degres, their difference will be the ſun's declination South, _ 
hen the twilight begins to be continual. Turn, therefore, 
the globe till ſome point in the firſt or third quadrant of the 
ecliptic paſs under the declination on the meridian, and that is 
he ſun's place, againſt which, on the wooden horizon, is the 
month and day when the twilight begins to continue all night, 
or be perpetual. And if you turn the globe round, as it nor- 
lands, the ſun's place will paſs the lower ſemicircle of the 
meridian juſt 18 degrees under the horizon.—lf the given 
place be in the ſouthern hemiſphere, the only difference in 
this caſe will be, that the ſun's declination will be on the 
contrary ſide. If the latitude of the given place be leſs than 
48 degrees 30 minutes, there will be no continual twilight. 
At the North pole the twilight ceaſes and begins when the 
fon's declination is 18 degrees South ; ſo that total darkneſs 
prevails only from the 19th of November, till the 29th of 
January; that is, about 1x weeks; and the moon too is above 
the horizon for the half of that time. This remark may be 
tafily applied to the South pole. Fro only” 56 
Prob, XVIII. The month and day being given, to find 
thoſe places in the frigid ones where the lan Lig to revolve 


meridian betwixt 
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without ſetting; and alſo thoſe places where he begins to Qife 
appear, or revolve without rifing. ; 
Find the ſun's declination by prob. III. and ſet it off from 
either pole toward the equator, and mark the place where it 
ends on the meridian ; then turn the globe; and all the places 
which paſs under the mark neareſt to the ſun, are thoſe where 
the ſun begins to revolve without fetting ; and the places 
which paſs under the other mark, are thoſe where the ſun be- 
gins to diſappear, or revolve without riſing. | 
Prob. XIX. The latitude of a place, and the day of the 
_— being given, to find the hour of the day when the ſun 
ſhines. | 
Elevate the pole to the latitude, place the meridian .due 
South and North, and bring the horizon to a level; then fix a 
needle perpendicularly over the ſun's place in the ecliptic; 
bring the needle thus fixed to the meridian, and ſet the index 
to x11 noon; turn the globe till the needle points directly to 
the ſun, and caſts no ſhadow ; and then the index will point 
at the hour of the day. N.B. The ſhadow of the axis will 
alſo cut the hour on the horary circle. The wooden horizon 


being brought to a level, if you turn the North pole towards | 


the ſun, and ſhift it up, down, or ſidewiſe, till the axis caſt no 
ſhadow, then will the elevation of the pole above the horizon 
be the ſun's altitude. | 


Prob. XX. The latitude of a place, the ſun's place, and ; 
his altitude, being given, to find the hour of the day; and the | 


ſun's azimuth. 


ReRify the globe; turn it and the quadrant of altitude, till 
the ſun's place cut the given degree of altitude on the fiducial # 
edge; then will the index ſhew the hour of the day, and the 


uadrant will cut the horizon in the azimuth. 


Prob. XXI. The latitude and hour of the day or night : | 


being given, to find the ſun's altitude or depreſſion, an 
azimuth. 


9 


Rectify the globe; bring the ſun's place to the meridian, and 
ſet the index to x11 noon; turn the globe till the index point 
at the given hour of the day; bring the quadrant of altitude to 
cut the ſun's place; and on the fiducial edge is the ſun's altitude 


at the given hour, and the quadrant cuts the horizon in the 
azimuth. If the given hour be x11 noon, the arc of the 
the ſun's place and the horizon, 1s-the-ſun's 
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is his zenith diſtance. If the given bour be in the aight, bring: 


* 


5 Aalen altitude, and the complement thereof to go degrees | 


| chat point of the ecliptic which is oppoſite to the fun's place 
2 0 — as above; and the altitude thus 
places found, will be the depreſſion. By having the ſun's azimuth, 
where Me meridian line may be found thus: plade the wooden horizon. 
places quite level, e err pole to t zenith; then turn the 
in be. orizon about till the ſhadow of the axis cut off the azimuth 


}f the 


globe ſtand due South and North, and perpendiculars dropt 
ae ſun 17 


rom it on any fixed plane will be a meridian line. 


muth, being given, to find his altitude, and the hour. 


a .due 


fix a the given azimuth in the horizon; and turn the globe till the 


iptic; turn the 5 3 

: ſun's place cut the edge of the quadrant; then will the ſaid edge 
_— ſhew the altitude, and the index will point to the hour. In 

; . like manner, the latitude and ſun's place being given, with 

5 will Neither the altitude, hour, or azimuth, the other two may be 

va” Mg found. 384458 . t I Fs 
_— | Prob. XXIII. The declination and meridian altitude of 
Wy owt ehe ſun, oc, of a ſtar, being given, to find the latitude of the 


rizOn place. 


and i ove the meridian in the notches, till the degree of declination 
-3 ö 
d the | 4 


the pole be the latitude of the place. 0 eo % 

e tin Prob. XXIV. The day and hour of the lunar eclipſe being 
3 

Jucial 3 


De V iſible. 


d the . Find, by Prob. XI. the place to which the ſun is vertical at 
zeht he given hour, and bring that place to the zenith; then will the 
my 4 aelipſe be viſible in all thoſe places which are under the hori- 


on. Or, if you bring the antipodes of the place where the 
un is vertical to the zenith, then will the eclipſe be viſible in 


, and u places above the horizon. As eclipſes of the moon.uſually 
point Maſt ſome conſiderable time, the places toward the eaſtern ho— 
de 2 ion will contioually be ſetting, and loſe fight of the eclipſe 
ONS ad thoſe on the weſtern Br on will be <onflantly riting, 
f the TFT. ̃̃— 3+ de LO 24-438 F i£*2 als yet i #E Boy . i 


ſun's 


Prob. XXII. The latitude, the ſun's place, aud his azi- | 
. Having rectified the globe, bring the quadrant of altitude to | | 


Mark the do ree of declination upon the meridian, und | 


coincide with the given altitude; then will the elevation of 


given, to find all thoſe places on the globe where the ſame will 


in hours on the horary circle; then will the meridian of the 
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without ſetting; and alſo thoſe places where he begins to dif. 
appear, or revolve without riſing. | 

Find the ſun's declination by prob. III. and ſet it off from 
either pole toward the equator, and mark the place where it 
ends on the meridian ; then turn the globe; and all the places 
which paſs under the mark neareſt to the ſun, are thoſe where 
the ſun begins to revolve without ſetting ; and the places 
which paſs under the other mark, are thoſe where the ſun be- 
gins to diſappear, or revolve without riſing. 

Prob. XIX, The latitude of a place, and the day of the 
_ being given, to find the hour of the day when the ſun 

ines. 

Elevate the pole to the latitude, place the meridian due 
South and North, and bring the horizon to a level; then fix a 


needle perpendicularly over the ſun's place in the ecliptic; | 


bring the needle thus fixed to the meridian, and ſet the index 


to x11 noon; turn the globe till the needle points directly to 


the ſun, and caſts no ſhadow ; and then the index will point 
at the hour of the day. N. B. The ſhadow of the axis will 


alſo cut the hour on the horary circle. The wooden horizon | 
being brought to a level, if you turn the North pole towards | 


the ſun, and ſhift it up, down, or ſidewiſe, till the axis caſt no 
ſhadow, then will the ele 
be the ſun's altitude. 


Prob. XX. The latitude of a place, the ſon's place, and ; 
his altitude, being given, to find the hour of the day; and the | 


ſun's azimuth. 


Rectify the globe; turn it and the quadrant of altitude, till 
the ſun's place cut the given degree of altitude on the fiducial 4 
edge; then will the index ſhew the hour of the day, and the 


quadrant will cut the horizon in the azimuth, 


Prob. XXI. The latitude and hour of the day or night | 
being given, to find the ſun's altitude or depreſſion, and 


* 


azimath. | 
Rectify the globe; bring the ſun's place to the meridian, an 


| ſet the index to x11 noon; turn the globe till the index point 
at the given hour of the day; bring the quadrant of altitude to 


cut the ſun's place; and on the fiducial edge is the ſun's altitude 
at. the given hour, and the quadrant cuts the horizon in the 


azimuth. If the given hour be x11 noon, the arc of the T 
meridian betwixt the ſun's place and the horizon, is the ſun's | 


vation of the pole above the horizon | 
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IN TRODUCTIOo W. Lin 
neridian altitude, and the complement thereof to go degrees 


found, will be the depreſſion. ' By having the ſun's azimuth, 
a meridian line may be found thus: platethe wooden horizon 
quite level, and bring the pole to 5 zenith; then turn the 
orizon about till the ee of the axis cut off the azimuth 


globe ſtand due South and North, and perpendiculars dropt 
from it on any fixed plane will be a meridian line. 
Prob. XXII. The latitude, the ſun's place, and his azi- 
muth, being given, to find his altitude, and the hour. 


he given azimuth in the horizon; and turn the globe till the 
ſhew the al.itude, and the index will point to the hour. In 
ike manner, the latitude and ſun's place being given, with 
ither the altitude, hour, or azimuth, the other two may be 
ound. . : | | 5 
he ſun, or, of a ſtar, being given, to find the latitude of the 
place. | | | | | 


oincide with the given altitude; then will the elevation of 
he pole be the latitude of the place. | 


de viſible. 


he given hour, and bring that place to the zenith; then will the 
clipſe be viſible in all thoſe places which are under the hori- 


un is vertical to the zenith, then will the eclipſe be viſible in 
izon will continually be ſetting, and loſe fight of the eclipſe; 


nd thoſe on the weſtern 2 1 will be conſtantly rifing, 
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is his zenith diſtance. If the given hour be in the night, bring | | 
hat point of the ecliptic which is oppoſite to the ſun's place 
o the meridian, then proceed as above; and the altitude thus _ 


in hours on the horary circle; then will the meridian of the 


Having rectified the globe, bring the quadrant of altitude to 


un's place cut the edge of the quadrant; then will the ſaid edge 


Prob” III. The declination and meridian d 


Mark the degree of declination upon the meridian, and 
ove the meridian in the notches, till the degree of declination 


Prob. XXIV. The day and hour of the lunar eclipſe being 
given, to find all thoſe places on the globe where the ſame will 


Find, by Prob. XI. the place to which the ſun is vertical at 


on. Or, if you bring the antipodes of the place where the 


Il places above the horizon. As eclipſes of the moon uſually 
aſt ſome conſiderable time, the places toward the eaſtern ho- 


* 


* 
| and. come within view of it. When a ſolar eclipſe happens 
to be central, if you bring the place where the fun is vertical 
atthe time to the zenith, ſome part of the eclipſe will be viſi- 
ble in moſt places in the upper hemiſphere, But an eclipſe of 
the ſun's being viſible in any particular place, depends ſo 
much upon the moon's latitude at the time, that it cannot be 
determined with any certainty by the glqbe, but by calculas 
tion only. f | 
| Prob. Xxv. To find the right aſcenſion and decliuation 
of the ſun, or of a ſtar. 

Bring the ſun's place, or the' ſtar, to the meridian ;. then: 
vill the degree of the equator cut by the meridian: be the ſun's, 
or ſtar's right aſcenſion; and the degree of the meridian di- 

rectly over the ſun's: place, or over the ſtar, is the dealina- 
tion, If the right aſcenſion and declination be given, to find 
the ſun's place, or the ſtar, bring the degree of right aſcenſion 
onſthe equator to the braſs meridian; and under the degree 
2 declination on the meridian, is the ſun's place, or the far 
ought. 5 5 7 8 

Prob. XXVI. To find the latitude and longitude of a2 
given ſtar. RIOTS FS - 

Bring the ſolſtitial colure to the braſs meridian, fcrew the | 
quadrant of altitude over the pole of the ecliptic, then turn 
the quadrant to the 2 ſtar; and the are betwixt the ſtar 
and the ecliptic will be the latitude, and the degree cut on the 
edliptic will be the longitude. OS: | 
The converſe of this problem, viz. from the latitude and 
longitude: given to find the ſtar, is ſo obvious, that it would 
be idle to give directions: The diſtance in degrees betwixt 
two ſtars is found by laying the quadrant of altitude over - 
them. 5 | | | 

Prob. XXVII. The latitude of the place, the month, day, 
and hour being given; to find what ſtars are then riſing or ſet- 
ting, what ſtars are culminating or on the meridian, and 
hat is the altitude and agimuth of any given ſtar above the 
hortzon. 

Elevatd the pole to the latitude'ofthe place; bring the fan's 
place to the meridian; and ſet the index to & 11 noon; turn 
the globe till the index point at the given hour; then all thoſo 

ars that are in the eaſtern ſemicircle of the horizon are riſing, 
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thoſe in the weſtern ſemicircle are ſetting, and thoſe under the 
meridian are then culminating. And if the quadrant of alti- 
| tude be ſcrewed to the zenith, and applied to any particular 
ſar, the edge will ſhow the altitude, and the horizon will be 
cut in the arimuth. | | | | 
Ik, inſtead of the hour, the altitude or azimuth be given, the 
other two may be eaſily found, 

If the globe be now turned quite round, all thoſe ſtars that 
do nat pals under the horizon during a full revolution of the 
globe, never ſet in that place; and the lars that do not came 
above the horizon, never riſe in that latitude. a e 

If a parallel to the equator be deſcribed touching the hori- 
zon, and dividing the ſtars that never ſet from thoſe that da, 
this parallel is called, the circle of perpetual apparition ; and 
if on the other {ide of the equator another ſuch parallel be 
deſcribed, dividing the ſtars that never riſe from thoſe that 
do, this parallel is called, the circle of perpetual oocultat ion: 
and the diſtance of theſe circles from their reſpective poles is 
always equal to the latitude of the place; ſo that, as the lati- 
tude increaſes, theſe circles will recede from the poles, till at 
laſt, in the latitude of go degrees, or under the poles, they + 
coincide with the equator and the horizon. | 

Prob. XXVIII. The latitude af the place being given, to 
find the amplitude, oblique aſcenſion, and deſcenſion, aſcen- 
ſional difference, the ſemi-diurnal and ſemi-nocturnal arc, 
with the time of continuance above or under the horizon, of 
any ſtar or poiut in the heavens, ; 1 ; 

Elevate the pole to the given latitude, bring the given ſtar 
or point to the meridian, ſet the index to x12 noon; then 
turn the globetillthe given tar or point come to t he caftern 


Eaſt is the amplitude oriental, and the degree of the equator 
cut by the horizon is the oblique aſcenſion. Turn the globe 
back again till the given ftar or point come to the weſtern 
horizon, then the arc of the horizon betwixt the ftar and the 
Weſt will be the amplitude occidental, and the degree of the 
equator cut by the horizon will be the oblique deſcenſion; and 
the time betwixt the hour to which the index now points, and 
the hour of ſix, is the aſcenſional difference in time; which 
converted into degrees, and added, or ſubtrafted, as the caſe 


horizon; then the arc of the horizon betwixt the ſtar and the 
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requires, to or from go degrees, gives the ſemi - diurnal are, 


the complement whereof to 180 is the ſemi-nocturnal arc; 
and the heur to which the index points, doubled, gives the 
time of continuance above the horizon, the complement 
whereof to 24 hours is the time of continuance under the ho- 
rizon. If the amplitude, oblique aſcenſion, &c. of the ſun 
be required; then, beſides the latitude of theplace, the month 
and day muſt alſo be given; becauſe theſe things, with reſpe& 
to the ſun, on account of his annual motion, vary every day; 
whereas, with reſpect to the fixed ſtats, they are the ſame all 
the year round. | ff $f 2 e 
Prob. XXIX. The latitude of the place, with the month 
and day, being given, to find the hour when any ſtar riſes, ſets, 
or culminates. | : 1 f 
Elevate the pole to the given latitude, bring the ſun's place 

to the meridian, and ſet' the index to x11 noon; then bring 


the ſtar ſucceſſively to the eaſtern horizon, to the meridian, and 


the weſtern horizon; and the index in theſe reſpeRive ſituations 
will ſhew the hour of riſing, culminating, and ſetting. If 


the latitude of the place, with the hour of riſing, ſetting, or 


culmination of a ſtar, be given, to find the month and day, or 
ſun's place ; in this caſe, bring the ſtar to the horizon, or the 
meridian, and ſet the index to the given hour; then turn the 
globe till the index points at x11 noon, and the meridian 
will cut the ecliptic in the ſun's place; whence the month and 
day may be found in the calendar on the wooden horizon. 
Prob. XXX, The latitude of the place, the month and 
day, with the azimuth of a ſtar being given, to find the hour 
of the night, | | 
Elevate the globe to the latitude of the place, bring the 
ſun's place to the meridian, and ſet the index to x11 noon 
ſcrew the quadrant of altitude to the zenith, and bring it to 
the ſtar's azimuth in the horizon, then turn the globe till the 
far cut the edge of the quadrant; and the index will ſhew the 


hour of the night. 


The azimuth or bearing of a ſtar may be found, thus: place 


the meridian of the globe due South and North, by help of 


the compaſs, or a meridian line, and at the ſame time bring 
the horizon to a level; then fix a long needle perpendicularlyin 


the zenith; place a long joiner's ſquare on the wooden horizon, 4 
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ſhift the ſquare till the needle, the edge of the ſquare, and the 
ſtar be in a line; and on the horizon you have the azimuth or 
bearing, and that either in degrees or points. If you bring 
the edge of the ſquare to the North or South point of the 
horizon, you will then perceive what ſtars are on the meri- 
dian, {xt | | | 
Prob. XXXI. The latitude of the place, the month and 
day, and two ſtars of the ſame azimuth or the ſame altitude, 
being given, to find the hour of the night. | 15 

Elevate the pole to the given latitude, bring the ſun's place 
to the meridian, ſet the index to x11 noon, and ſcrew the 
quadrant to the zenith; then turn the globe and quadrant about 
till both ſtars coincide with the edge thereof; then will the 
index ſhe w the hour of the night. If the two ſtars are of the 
ſame altitude, move the globe till the ſame degree on the qua- 
drant cut both ſtars ; then will the index ſhew the hour. 

If the altitude of two ſtars on the ſame azimuth be given, 
and the latitude of the place be required : in this caſe, lay 
the quadrant over both ſtars at the given degrees of altitude, 
thea ſhift the meridian in the notches, till the quadrant cut the 
given azimuth in the horizon; and the elevation of the pole 
will be the latitude of the place. | 1 
If two ſtars be given, one on the meridian, and the other 
in the Eaſt or Weſt point of the horizon, and the latitude be 
required: in tbis caſe, bring the ſtar on the meridian to the 
meridian of the globe, then ſhift the meridian in the notches, 
till the other tar comes to the Eaſt or Weſt point of the hori- 
zon; and the elevation of the pole will be the latitude of the 

lace. ; 70 17555 N 
5 Prob. XX XII. The latitude of the place being given, to 
find the degree of the ecliptic which riſes or ſets with a given 
ſar, and thence to determine the time of its coſmical and 
achronical riſing and ſetting, 19S, 7008750 

Elevate the pole to the given latitude, bring the given ſtar to 
the eaſtern horizon, and obſerve what degree of the ecliptic 
riſes with it; then look for that degree on the wooden hori- 
z0n.; and in the calendar you have the month and day when 
the itar riſes coſmically, and the degree of the ecliptic then 
eutting the weſtern horizon will give the time of the ſtar 


> 


- 
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, riſing acbronically. Then bring the ſtar to the weſtern horizon, 
and the * of the rang noo which then riſes, will give the | 
moath and day when the ſets coſmically, and the degree 
of the ecliptic now in the weſtern horizon will give the time 
of the achronical ſetting. . 
Prob. XXXII. The latitude of the place being given, to 
find the time when a given ſtar riſes and ſets heliacally. 
-__ Blevate the pole to the given latitude, bring the ſtar to the 
_ eaſtern horizon, and that degree of the ecliptic which is now 
12 degrees under the eaſtern borizon, is the ſun's place when } 
the given ſtar, if it be of the firſt magnitude, begins to emerge 
from the the ſun's beams, and becomes viſible in the morning 
before the ſun riſes. The degree of the ecliptic is thus found : 
turn the quadrant toward the weſtern horizon, and move it till 
the edge thereof cut the ecliptic in12 degrees of altitude above | 
the horizon; and the point of the ecliptic oppoſite to this 
will be 12 degrees under the eaſtern horizon, and is the ſun's |} 
place; when the ſtar begins to riſe heliacally, the day and 
month anſwering to which may be found on the wooden 
| horizon, To find the time of the heliacal ſetting, bring the wed 
ſtar to the weſtern horizon, and turn the quadrant to the eaſtern, I Pois 
fo that the 12th degree thereof above the horizon may cut Acer 
the ecliptic; and the degree of the ecliptic oppoſite to the che 
int now cut, is the ſun's place when the ſtar begins to ſet 
eliacally, or turn inviſible in the evening; whole correſ- | 
pondent month and day are on the wooden horizon, 1 
Prob. XXXIV. The latitude of the place, with the montn 
and day, being given; to find the hour when any given planet 
riſes, ſets, or culminates, | | " 
Find the place of the planet for the given day in ſome Þ 
ephemeris, mark its place on the ecliptic ; then elevate the 
pole to the given latitude, bring the ſun's place to the meri- 7 
dian, and ſet the index to x11 noon ; and then turn the globe 
till the marked degree of the ecliptic comes ſucceflively to the ME 
eaſtern horizon, to the meridian, and the weſtern horizon; 
and the index will, in theſe reſpective ſituations, ſhew the 
hour of the planet's riſing, culminating, and ſetting. 
Prob. XXXV. The month, day, and hour of an eclipſe 
of one of Jupiter's fatellites being given, to find the places 
where it will be viſible, EL TE oo) 
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Ting, by Prob, XI. the places to which the fun is vertical 
Wat the given hour, bring. that place to the zenith, and fer the 
zndex to x1 1 non them all the places in the eaſtern ſerareits 
ole of the horizon are theſe to which the ſun is then ſetting £ 
Inn therefore the ſemicircle of poſition tothe North and South 
ints of the horizon; and while it lies flat on the caſters 
cizon, Nip # ſmall wedge betwixt it and the globe, that if 
may keep its place, and revolve with the globe ; then if Jupt= 
ter be in conſequence of the fun, or vifes after him, turti the 
globe weſtward till the index point at the difference i time 
— the ſun's and Jupiter's right aſcenſion; then will the 
ſpace betwixt the ſemicircle of poſition and the ecaſterii hoti= 
30n comprehend alt thoſe places of the earth Where Jupiter 
will be viſible from the ſetting of the furrto the ſetting of fupi- 
ter. But if Jupiter be in-antecedenee of the ſun, or rifes before 
him, bring the place to which the ſun is vertical, to the zenith, 
and all the places in the weſtern ſemicircle of the horizon will 
be thoſe to which the fun is then-rifing z wherefore, having laid 
me ſemicircle of poſition on the weſtern horizon, put in a 
N vedge to keep it faſt, and turn the globe eaſtward till the index 
point ſo many hours from noon as is the difference of the right 
acenſion of the ſun and Jupiter; then will the ſpace betwixt 
che ſemicircle of poſition 20 the weſtern horizon comprehend 
al thoſe places on the earth, where Jupiter and the ecli 
5 oh viſible betwixt the riſing of Jupiter and the riſing of 
nne lun. | 
"3 Prob. XXXVT. The latitude of the place, with the month, 
diy, and hour, being given, to find the right aſcenſion of the 
I mid- heaven, and divide the whole Heavens into the twelve 
altronomical houſes. 1 1 
Tlevate the pole to the given latitude, bring the ſun's place 
to the meridian, and ſet the index to x11 noon; then turn 
he globe till the index point to the given hour; and the de- 
cee of the equator which now culminates, will be the right 
cenſion of the mid-heaven. Then fix the ſemicircle of poſts 
I ion to the North and South points of the horizon, and = 
ee point of the equator cutting the eaſtern horizon, count go 
Fete upward on the equator, and bring the ſemicircle of 
ation to this goth degree; and che ſpace betwixt the ſemis» 
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circle and eaſtern horizon will be the twelfth houſe, and the 
degree of the ecliptic now cut by the ſemicircle will be the 
cuſp thereof, Again, move the ſemicircle other go degrees 
upward, and it will cut the ecliptic in the cuſp of the eleventh 
houſe, and the meridian now cuts it in the cuſp of the tenth 
houſe, Next, bring the ſemicircle to the Weſt fide, and ele- 


vate it to go degrees below the culminating point of the equa- 
tor, and it will then cut the ecliptic in the cuſp of the ninth 


houſe: Bring the ſemicircle go degrees lower, and it will 
cut the eclipiic in the cuſp of the eighth houſe, and the weſtern 


horizon cuts it in the cuſp of the ſeventh houſe. The eaſtern 


horizon cuts the ecliptic in the cuſp of the firſt houſe ; and as 
the firſt is diametrically oppoſite to the ſeventh. ſo is the ſe- 
cond to the eight, the third to the ninth, the fourth to the 


\ tenth, the fifth to the eleventh, and the ſixth to the twelfth. 


Tux ConsTrucTION AND UsE or Mars. 


ge map 18 a plane figure, re reſenting the ſurface of the earth, 


or ſome part thereof, accor ing to the laws of perſpective. 


On maps, as well as on globes, are inſcribed the circles of the 
ſphere, viz. the equator, the meridians, the tropics, the po- 
lar circles, and other parallels ; and on the map of the world 
is alſo inſcribed the ecliptic. In maps, the top is the North, 


the foot the South, the right hand the Eaſt, and the left hand 


the Weſt, The degrees of latitude are numbered on the Eaſt 


and Weſt ſide of maps, and the degrees of longitude at top and 
bottom. Rivers are deſcribed in maps by black lines, which | 
are always wider or broader nearer the mouth than towards the 


head or ſource. Mountains are i ara by a ſort of cloud; 


foreſts or woods by a kind of 
ſhades ; ſands or ſhallows by ſmall dots; roads yſually by 


double lines; and towns by o, or by the ſhape of a little 


rub; bogs or moraſſes by 


houſe. The depth of water in or near harbours, is uſually Wit 


| expreſſed in fathoms, by figures, Thus, 4, 5, 6, 7, denotes] 


the water to be ſo many fathoms deep. A map. is the. repre- 


ſentation of the earth or a part thereof on a plane furface. The 


© globe truly repreſents the earth, but a map no more than ? gi 
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fes, and applying that to the ſcale of miles, uſually placed in 
ſome corner of the map, you have the diſtance in miles; or 


tent between the place and the Ha 
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plane ſurface can repreſent one that is ſpherical, Butalthough 
the earth can never þeexhibitcd exactly by ene map, yet by 
means of ſeveral of them, each containing about 10 or 20 de- 
grees of latitude, the 2 will not fall much 
hort of the globe for exa@neſs; becauſe ſuch mapa, if joined 
together, would form a ſpherical convex nearly as round as | 


the 1 | | 
The diſtance between two places is found on the map thus: 
Take the extent betwixt the two places with a pair of compa. 


applying it to the degrees of latitude on the fade of the map, 
you have the diſtance in degrees. 
The latitudes of places is found, nt taking the neareſt ex- 
llel next above or below It, 
and that extent laid from the parallel on the graduated _ 
meridian the ſame way, will point out the latitude. 
The longitude of a place is found, by taking the neareſt diſ- 
tance from the place to the next meridian, and applying that 
extent from the ſame meridian upon the graduated parallel 
but the minutes, if there is meridian for every degree, or the 
eee of a meridian for every 3 or 10, mult be eſtimated by . 
the eye. | 
All thoſe places having the ſame latitude are found under the 
ſame parallel, and all places of the ſame longitude under the 
ſame meridian. | 
The length of the longeſt day and number of the climate of 
any place, is found by comparing the latitude of the place 
ith the table of climates, where the correſpondent climate 
and length of the longeſt day is exhibited. See the Introduce 
tion to the Geographical Didtionary, Þ. 88. 
When the hour of the day in one place is given, to find the 
our of the day in another, compare the longitudes of the 
places, and allow 4 minutes difference of time for every de- 
gree of difference of longitude, to be added to the given hour, 
ik the place of which the hour is required lie kaff of that of 
hich the hour is given, but ſubtracted if it lie to the Weſt. 
When the latitude and longitude of a place is given to find 
he place on the map. Move your finger from the latitude 
ziven parallel to the neareſt parallel till you come to the given 
ongitude, where you will find the place, 5 
c 
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I f you have no map, but the latitudes and longitudes of 
two places given, in finding the diſtances there will be three 
varieties, 1. If both places lie under the fame meridian, the 
difference of latitude gives the diſtance in degrees. 2. If 


under the ſame parallel, the diſtance is found by multiplying 
the difference in degrees by the number of miles anſwering to 


a degree in that parallel. g. If the given places differ both in 
_ latitude and longitude, find the miles correſponding to a 
degree of longitude on a mean parallel between the two | 
latitudes, by which multiply the difference of longitudes in 
degrees. Reduce alſo the difference of latitudes to miles; 
{quare both theſe, and the ſquare root of their ſum will be the 


direct diſtance, 


Concerning the maps which embelliſh this Grammar, we 
muſt obſerve, that the ſize of the page naturally compelled us 
to have them drawn on a ſmall ſcale; they are, however, as * 
full as their fize will admit. They are ſuch as relate to the coun- 
tries in general, none being given for the world or various 
quarters, as they are already inſerted in the ComeznDious 
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A COMPENDIOUS 
GEOGRAPHICAL GRAMMAR. + 


I is the uſual practice of geographers to begin their de- 
ſcriptions of the terraqueous globe with deſcanting on Eu- 

rope, and the various kingdoms and ſtates which compoſe that 
grand diviſion of the world; but as we ſee cauſe to deviate 
from their plan, we think it a duty incumbent upon us to ſtate 
our principal reaſons for ſuch deviation. Firſt, then, accord- 
ing to the light of nature, of reaſon, of hiſtory, and of the 
ſacred writings of the word of God, it evidently appears, that 
when that Almighty Being created man, he placed him in the 


x garden of Eden, which was ſituated in Atta. Secondly, that 


from the various emigrations from Aſia, the other parts of 


4 the earth were 1 1% Thirdly, it was in Aſia that the 
Jewiſh theocracy ſu 


ſiſted, and that the immediate revelations 
of the Deity to mankindwere made, through the medium of 
Moſes and the prophets, 38 by Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, 

e grand work of our re- 


A demption in this ſaid quarter of the globe. And, Evid f | 


"Fit was in Aſia that the firſt empires and kingdoms were found. 


Lea, while the other parts of the earth were inhabited only by 


Fwild beaſts. Such are the reaſons that have influenced us in 
Four choice ; and, therefore, we ſhall commence our operatiog 
Swith a deſcription of 1 5 N 


ASIA; 


HICH is ſuperior to Europe and Africa in the extent of its 


* erritories, it 1 all climates, from the frozen wilds 
f Siberia in the nort 


, to the ny regions of India in the 


fouth; a difference of climate cauſing a difference in the con- 
ſtitutions of the inhabitants. Thus, in one part, they are ro- 
buſt, brave, and haidy ; while, in another, they are weak, in- 
dolent, and effeminate. In the earlieſt ages Aſia was the ſcat 
of the empires of the Aſſyrians, Medes, Perſians, and Greeks 
after the extinction of theſe empires, the Romans carried their 
arms even beyond the banks of the Ganges. During theſe 
revolutions, Afia continued to be cultivated ; but the Saracens, 


people, binding them in the bonds of ſlavery, and rendering 
{ar the more numerous, 

obs there are various opinions; but the conjectnre of Bochart 
ruption of the Phœnician word Afi, which ſignifies middle, 


the habitable globe. 


that lie ſouth of the equator. It is about 4740 miles long, 


into the Frozen Ocean. On the E. it is bounded by the Pacific, 
and on the S. by the Indian Ocean. 8 


2 | ASIA, | LAsTA. 


in their zeal for the propagation of Mohammedaniſm, ſpread 
devaſtation and ruin over the fertile regions of great part 
of this extenſive continent, trampling on the liberties of the 


their fertile fields uncultivated deſerts. There are various 
religions profeſſed in Aſia; as, Judaifm, Chriſtianity, Moham- 
medaniſm, and Paganiſm; but the votaries of idolatry are by 


Concerning the origin of the name of this quarter of the | 
eems to be the moſt reaſonable. He ſuppoſes it to be a cor- 


becauſe Aſia Minor, whence the reſt received its appellation, W 
is ſituated in the midſt between Europe and Africa; theſe | 
three diviſions being all that were known to the ancients of 


The continent of Aſia is ſituated between 25 and 180 de- 
grees of E. longitude from London, and between the equator 
and 74 degrees of N. latitude, without including the iſlands 


from the Dardanelles in the W. to the Eaſtern ſhore of Tartary; 
and about 4380 miles broad, from the Southern part of Malacca } 
to the moſt Northern cape of Nova Zembla. It is bounded ? 
by the Frozen Ocean on the N.; on the W. it is ſeparated from 
Africa by the Red Sea; and from Europe by the Mediter- 
ranean, the Black Sea, the river Don, and a line drawn from it 
to the river Tobol, and thence to the river Oby, which falls 
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JAPAN, ox NIPHON. 


THE empire of Japanis called bythe natives Niphon, which | 
ſignifies the foundation of the ſun; but by the Chineſe it is 
compoſe this vaſt | 

and wealthy empire are ſituated in the Pacific Ocean, to the E. 
of China, and lie between gi and 42 degrees of N. latitude, and 


called Zippon or Siphon. The iſlands whic 


between 130 and 147 degrees of E. longitude from London, 


Niphon, the largeſt of theſe iſlands, is, according to 
Kæmpfer, about goo miles long, and in ſome parts near 360 
broad; but its mean length and breadth are not near ſo much. 


To this iſland are added two others much ſmaller, and ſepa- 


rated from it only by narrow ſtreights. Theſe three iſlands : 


are encompaſſed by an inconceivable number of others, ſome 


of which are ſmall, rocky, and barren ; but others are large, 
rich, and fo fruitful as to be governed by petty princes, who 


are ſobject to the emperor of Japan, 


Theſe iſlands, to which may be added two others which 
were conquered from the kingdom of Corea, are divided 


into 68 provinces, and theſe again into 604 ſmaller diſtricts. 


There are likewiſe ſome diſtant iſlands, which, though not 3 


immediately belonging to the empire of Japan, acknowledge 
the emperor's ſupremacy, and implore his protection. 555 
The coaſls of Japan are remarkably well ſecured by rocky 


mountainous coaſts, and by two very dangerous Whirlpools. 


The one lying near Simabara is, at high water, even with the 
ſurface of the ſea; but no ſooner does the tide begin to ebb, 


than, after ſome violent turnings, it is ſaid fuddenly to fink to 


the depth of fifteen fathoms, ſwallowing up, with great force, 
ſhips, boats, and whatever at that juncture happens to get 
within its vortex, daſhing them to pieces againſt the rocky 


bottom. The other, which lies near the coaſt of the province 


of Kijnokuni, ruſhes with a loud boiſterous noife about a ſmall 
rocky iſland. which, by the violence of the motion, is ſaid to be 
kept in perpetual agitation; but though this has a formidable 
appearance, yet it is not eſteemed ſo dangerous as the former; 


becauſe, as its noiſe can be heard at a conſiderable diſtance, 


mariners have an opportunity of ayoiding it. 


As 
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ich which nature has adorned its fields, 
F foreſts, 


f or tame. Their horſes are 


There are a great many burning mountains on the iſland of 


AJ Japan, and, conſequently, the country is ſubject to earthquakes: 


theſe are ſo frequent, that the inhabitants have very little 
dread on their account. In 170g, an earthquake, attended by 
a great concuſſion which threw all bodies into oue promiſcuous 
heap, overturned almoſt the-whole of the large and populous 
city of Jeddo, the capital of the empire, deſtroying the king's 
palace, and about 200, ooo of the inhabitants. 

From the ſituation of Japan, it enjoys a healthful climate, 


it not being expoſed tothe burning heat of a tropical ſun, norto 


the extreme cold and ſevere froſts of a more nurthern region, 

Japan is mountainous, rocky, and naturally barren ; but the 
induſtry of the inhabitants has rendered it ſomewhat fruitful, 
ſo that it ſupplies them tolerably well with all manner of ne- 
ceſſaries. It produces gold. ſilver, copper, tin, lead, and iron. 
In ſhort, every province is fo rich, that it furniſhes plenty of 
thoſe things which are neceſſary either for home conſumption 
or exportation. The country is plentifully ſupplied with freſh 
water, and abounds in ſprings, lakes, and rivers; ſome of 


| which are ſo very large, deep, and rapid, that all attempts to 


build bridges over them have been rendered abortive. 

All forts of ſubmarine plants, ſhrubs, corallines, corals, 
ſtones, muſhiooms, ſea fans, algæ, fuci, and the like, as alſo - 
ſhells of all kinds, are found in the greateſt plenty in the 
Japaniſe ſeas, in no wiſe inferior in beauty to thoſe found about 
Amboyna and the other ſpice iſlands. 

The varniſh tree, which affords a milky juice, produces a 
more beautiful varniſh than is to be found in any other part of 
the world. They have likewiſe a tree which they call kadſi, 
or paper tree, which is exceedingly uſeful. It is of the mul- 
berry kind, and grows with amazing quickneſs, From the 
bark, they make not only paper, but ſtuffs, cloth, ropes, and 
leveral other articles. They have likewiſe the camphire tree, 
tea ſhrub, peaches, apricots, plumbs, and figs. Japan, indeed, 
may vie with moſt, if not with all the countries in the known 
world, for the great variety of beautiful plants and flowers ” 

bills, woods, and 


Japan is but ſcantily ſupplied with quadrupeds, either wild 
b ſmall but n agile, Bulls 
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and cows ſerve only for the purpoſes of ploughing and carriage. 
They have alſo buffaloes, dogs, and cats, Their wild beaſts } 


are monkies, bears, deer, hares, wild boars, and ſome others. 


They have ſeveral kinds of wild and tame fowl ; as cocks | 
and hens, ducks, cranes, herons, wild geeſe, wild ducks, | 


Pheaſants, woodcocks, and ſtorks. 3 
The hiſtory of this empire, like that of China, is much 
obſcured by their fabulous relations; but we muſt obſerve, 


footing in this country; they diſcovere 


He died in 1598, and his 


[A814] 


. — 


that the Portugueſe were the firſt Europeans who obtained a a 
Tit in 1543, and, in- 

duced by a proſpect of gain, ſettled a ſmall colony on the 
coaſt. By the crafty inſinuations of the miſhonaries, they 
gained over ſome of the princes of the empire, and many of 
the common people, inſomuch, that they meditated a revolu. 
tion in the government. Their treachery being at length diſ- 
covered, Taico, the emperor, began to abridge them in the 
exerciſe of ſeveral privileges that had been granted them. 
\ Anke proſecuted the plan with ' 


the utmoſt rigour. The Portugueſe and their Japaneſe con- 


fiege of three months, the caſtle was taken April 12, 1638, and 
all who remained alive were cruelly butchered. The Portu- 


' gueſe at Macao, ſometime afterwards, ſent to Japan a ſplendid 


embaſſy; but the Japaneſe had ſo rooted a hatred againſt them, 
that the ambaſſadors, with their whole retinue, to the number 
of 61 perſons, were beheaded, except a few of their meaneſt 
ſervants, who were reſerved in order to carry home thetidings 
of this dreadful maſſacre. . | 

The Dutch, allured by the advantageous trade of the Portu- 


their rivals in trade, made great oppoſition to their ſettlement 


in that part of the world, and that the Japaneſe were endea- 


vouring to extirpate the Portugueſe, the Dutch, in a truly 
Chriſtian ſpirit, renounced the religion of Jeſus, and aſſiſted 


the. Japaneſe in driying from their coaſts the much deſpiſed 


profeſſors of the Romiſh faith, Ia reward for their eminent 


verts were perſecuted during 40 years; which perſecution | 
exceeded every thing of the kind recorded in hiſtory. At 
length Chriſtianity was in one day entirely exterminated in 
Japan; for 37, ooo Chriſtians took up arms, and having got 
poſſeſſron of the caſtle of Simabara, on the ſea coaſt, deter- 
mined to defend their lives to the utmoſt extremity : after a 


gueſe at Japan, firſt landed in that country in 1600. Finding 
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ſervices, the Dutch were allowed ſome conſiderable privileges; 
but the 1 became alarmed when the Dutch built a fac- 
tory and warehouſe of hewn ſtone, ſtronger, more lofty, and 


extenſive than the buildings of that country; and the more ſo, 


when, unlading one of their ſhips into their capacious ware- 

houſe, the bottom of a large box ſtarted, and, inſtead of mer- 

chandize, a braſs mortar fell out. This circumſtance cauſed 

the Japaneſe government to ſend immediate orders to the 

Dutch to demoliſh all their buildings, under pain of death, 

and to remove from the port of Firando, where they then were, 

to the little iſland of Defima, which is about 236 paces long 
and 80 broad. The vaſt profits made by the Dutch in their 

trade to Japan, cauſed the Enghſh, about 1663, to attempt 

to open a commercial intercourle with that country; but the 

Dutch, dreading ſuch a rivalſhip, informed the Japaneſe, that 

the Engliſh king, Charles II. had married a daughter of the 

king l Portugal. This effectually alienated the minds of the 

Japaneſe from the Engliſh, and the hopes of the Britiſh mer- 
chants were fruſtrated, | | 


__ 


CHINA. 

If is difficult to aſſign the reaſon why ſeveral European 
nations call this vaſt empire by the name of China, ſince it is 
called by the natives themſelves Tchong-kone, and by the in- 
habitants of Hindoſtan, Catay, It is ſituated on the eaſtern 
borders of Aſia, baving Chineſe Tartary on the N. the Yellow 
Sea and the Pacific Ocean on the E. the Chineſian Sea and 
Tonquin on the S. and Thibet and part of Ruſſia on the W. 
It is included between the latitudes of 20 deg. and 42 deg. N. 
and between the longitudes of 98 deg. and 132 deg. E. being 
about 1450 miles long, and 1260 broad. 4 

China is divided into 16 large provinces, of which Kian- 
nang, Chang-tong, Tche-kiang, and Fo-kien, are on the coaſts 
of the Yellow Sea and the Pacific Ocean; Petcheli, Chanſi, 
and Chenſi, extend along the great wall which ſeparates China 
from Tartary on the N. Se-chuen and Yun-nan are on the 
weltern borders, and a part of the S.; and Quan-fi and Quan- 


*. 
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tong or Canton, are on the remainder of the ſouthern borders 
but Honan, Hou-quang, Koie-tchou, and Kian-fi, are fituated 
in the midſt, and are ſurrounded by the other eleven. There 
is another province called Quan-tong, which is ſituated on 
the northern coaſt of the Yellow Sea, beyond the great 


wall. Theſe are the proper bounds of China, though a great | 


part of Tartary is ſubjeQ to the emperor,, which greatly 
increaſes his power. Part of the iſlands of Formoſa, Ainaon, 
and Macao, with ſome other ſmaller ones, are likewiſe ſub- 
| get to him. f | | 

From the vaſt extent of the Chineſe empire it muſt neceſ- 
ſarily have a variety of climates, inſamuch that the northern 


provinces are very cold, the middle ones temperate, and the 
more ſouthern ones exceſlively hot. | 55 


The ſoil is alſo different, according as it is ſituated more or 
leſs N. or S. it is, however, e fruitful ; and where it 


is not ſo by nature, the indefatigable labour of the huſband- 
man has effeQually cured its ſterility. RO 

China produces a variety of tall and ſtraight trees, well 
adapted to the purpoſes of building ; and theſe are tranſported 
to the more diſtant provinces by means of the rivers and 
canals, with which the whole country abounds. Some of their 
mountains produce iron, quick-ſilver, copper, and even gold. 
They have vaſt quantities of pit coal, which is the moſt uſual 
fuel. The mountains likewiſe produce loadſtones, cinnabar, 


vitriol, and allum. Lapis lazuli and a kind of jaſper are alſo 


found here. They have alſo rock chryſtal, porphyry, and 
ſeveral quarries of various kinds of marble. 

According to Le Compte, the ſprings are not numerous, 
neither is the water palatable; but there are a great many 
rivers, ſome of which are very large. The more conſiderable 
are, 1. The Kiam, which, from its deep channel has given riſe 
to a proverb, which intimates, „that the ſea has no bounds, 

nor the Kiam any bottom; and, indeed, in ſome places, it 
is unfathomable. 2. The Yellow River; and, g. The Tay, 
Beſides theſe, there are an innumerable quantity of ſmaller 
rivers, and ſuch vaſt canals, ſome of which extend upwards of 
a thouſand miles in length, that the whole face of the country 
is well watered in every direction. | 
bull forts of fruit grow here with very little aſſiſtance from 
he gardener, ſuch as pears, apples, apricots, peaches, figs, 
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ders grapes, pomegranates, walnuts, cheſnuts, and, in ſhort, all 
vated W the variety known in Europe. They have likewiſe ſome de- 
"here licious fruits, to which Europeans are ſtrangers, ſuch as the 
d on tſe-tſe, the litchi, the longyen, and the * They have 
ret ¶ among their trees ſeveral that are remarkable, though com- 
great mon in their country, particularly one which bears a pod, 
catly containing peaſe; for the ſhape, colour, ſhell, and: taſte, are 
ſimilar to our garden peaſe. There are two kinds of varniſh 
ſub. trees; one called by the Chineſe tſichu, is of a ſmall fize, 
| with a whitiſh bark. The gum, which diſtils drop by drop, 
ccel. W reſembles the tears of the turpentine tree. If an inciſion be 
hern WF made in it, it will yield a much greater quantity, but the tree 
the vill be weakened, and, in the end, be deſtroyed, This var- 
aich is a ſtrong poiſon, but is greatly eſteemed by artificers, 
ec Or MY becauſe it will take all colours alike, and, if it be managed with _ 
I kill, will neither loſe its luſtre by age or change of air. The 
and- other varniſh tree, called tongohu, nearly reſembles a walnut 
| tree; it bears a nut filled with a ſoft pulp, that contains a 
well thickiſh oil : this oil is prepared for uſe by boiling it with 


ted ÞFllitharge : it has alſo a poiſonous quality. The tallow tree 
and BY ſeems to be peculiar to China: it bears a fruit about the ſize 
heir MT of a nut, which contains a kernel, having all the qualities of 
Id. tallow, even in ſmell, colour, and conſiſtency. The inhabi- 
ſual *F tants uſe it in the making of candles. | . 
Dar; Among the ſhrubs of this country, that which we call tea 
allo MF deſerves to be particularly noticed. It it diſtinguiſhed into 
and three ſorts : the firſt, called ſong-lo-tcha, is what we denomi- 
nate green tea, and is principally produced in the province of 


Us; AF Kian-nang, The ſecond, called vou- y, or bohea, grows in 
the province of Fo-kien, and receives its name from a cele- 
brated mountain thete. The third ſort is called pou-eul-tcha, 
from a village in the province of Yun-nan, near which it 
grows in the greateſt perfection. The leaves are longer and 
'Þ thicker than thoſe of the two former kinds; theſe they roll 
up and ſell at a high price. But the moſt uſeful of all others 
is the cotton ſhrub. When the huſbandman has got in his 
I harveſt, then he ſows the cotton in the ſame fields: and raking . 
the carth over the ſeeds, a ſhrub about two feet high is pro- 
27 duced, the flowers of which appear about the middle of Au- 
gut. Theſe are generally of a reddiſh yellow: the flower is 
ſucceeded by a ſmall button of the ſize of a nut, which oper 
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ance of the flower, three or four wrappings of cotton are ob- 
ſerved, ofa beautiful White; which being faſtened to the bot- 
tom of the pod, contains ſeed for the next year. 
the ſeaſon for getting in the crop; but if the weather is fine 
they leave it to be expoſed two or three days to the heat of 
the fun, which, cauſing it to ſwell, incpeaſes its value. 
the ſeeds are ſeparated, they card and ſpin the cotton, and, 
weaving it, convert it into callico, | | 
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_teet of female children in their infancy, that part of their body 


: | [As IA, 
in three places; and, about the fortieth day after the appear. 


It is then 
After 


In China are all the various kinds of cattle found in Eng- 


land; but as the country is well watered and interſecte d by 
canals, the breed of cattle for drawing and burden is render- Wi 


ed an inconſiderable object. In the mountains there are many 
wild beaſts, as rhinoceroſſes, camels, buffaloes, tygers, bears, 


and wild boars. | | 
The origin of the Chineſe empire is wrapt in obſcurity; 
but, according to their regular hiſtory, the dynaſties, or royal 
families of China, whence their kings ſprung, are ſuppoſed to | 

have commenced about 2207 years before the Chriſtian ra. ! 


Some have conjectured, that Noah retired to China after the 
flood; others, that ſome of his deſcendants, in the ſecond or 
third generation, firſt fettled there; but Sir William Jones, | 
from his late reſearches, is of opinion, that the empire of 
China was peopled by large emigrations from the N. E. parts 
of India. | 

The Chineſe, in their perſons, are not ſuch groteſque figures 
as their paintings repreſent; but we may form a tolerably } 
juſt idea of them in general, by conſidering what they efteem 
beauty. They imagine, that it conſiſts in having a large fore- 


head, ſmall eyes, a ihort noſe, a broad face, a mouth of a mo- 
derate fize, large ears, and black hair; together with a cer. } 


tain ſymmetry and proportion between all the parts. Their 


complexion, in the ſouthern parts, is of an olive colour; but, % 
in the northern provinces, they are naturally as fair as the Eu- 


ropeans, and, in common, their faces are not diſagieeadle.“ 


The women are commonly of the middle ftature; their noſes! 


are ſhort, their eyes little, their mouths well made, and their 


lips roſy ; their cars are long, their hair black, and their com- 
plexions florid ; their features are regular, and their counte- 


nances full of vivacity. Owing to the practice of binding the 
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lis rendered extremely ſmall. The men ſhave their heads, 
leaving only one lock of hair youu on the crown: this tuft. 
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is eſteemed a valuable ornament, and a Chineſe would part 
with his life as ſoon as he would with this decoration. © - 
The diſpoſition of the Chineſe is in general, mild, tractable, 
and humane; they have much affability in their air and man- 
ner, and pride themſelves on being more polite and civilized 
than other nations: but under this maſk of civility, politeneſs, 
and ſriendſhip, the moſt baſe treachery is ſometimes con- 
cealed ; they will fawn upon the perſon they hate, and ſeek an 
opportunity of gratifying their revenge, by plunging him in 
irrecoverable ruin, Intereſt may be ſaid to be the grand mover 
of all their actions; and in their dealings with ſtrangers they 
are exceedingly deceitful, endeavouring to cheat them in every 
poſſible way : if a ſtranger even employs a Chineſe interpreters 
to act as a broker, it is well if the merchant and the broker do 
not / 2s in the deception, and ſhare the profits of their illicit 
tramc. | | f 
The Chineſe are a very ceremonious people. The com- 
mon ſalutation is performed by joining their hands before the 
breaſt, moving them gently, and making a ſlight inclination 
of the head, ſaying, Proſperity, proſperity. On meeting a 
perſon to whom they owe great reſpect, they join their hands, 
lift them up, then lower them almoſt to the earth, bowing 
their body very low, and crying Happineſs. In converſation 
they uſe the moſt reſpectful terms; and, if they are not inti- 
mate friends, they uſually, in an affected tone of voice, utter, 
The ſervice the Lord has done for his meaneft ſervant has 
greatly affefted me. Such, and many more, are the extrava- 
gant ceremonies obſerved by them; but they never proceed 
from the heart. | 1 


Their feaſts begin generally in the evening, and, continuing 


four or five hours, are not ended till midnight, when they ſe- 


parate with much ceremony, and the ſervants or dependants 
of the gueſts walk before their maſter's chairs, carrying great 
lanthorns of oiled paper, on which the quality and ſometimes 
the name of their maſter are written ia large and prepoſterous 
characters. PET, | FN ob Br, 
The Chineſe regulate their marriages by the grand princi- 
ple that is the foundation of their politied goverment; name- - 
y, the veneration and ſubmiſſion of children to their parents: 
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for it is a maxim of their philoſophy, that kings ought to have 
for the empire all the tenderneſs of a father, and fathers in 
their family all the authority of a kiag. Hence the inclina- 
tions of the children are never conſulted; and the choice be- 
ing made by either the father or the neareſt relation of the 
perſon who is to be married, after a vaſt deal of ceremony, 
the day is fixed on for the celebration of the marriage cere- 
mony; but if the bridegroom, upon ſeeing his intended 
wife, is diſſatisfied with his lot, the maid is ſent back with 
her relations: this, however, ſeldom happens. Though they 
do not admit of polygamy, yet a man may keep a number of 
concubines, who are all treated with reſpect, but their chil 
dren are conſidered as the offspring of the wife, and inherit 
their portions of the father's eſtate, 

The china-ware of this country is well known in England. 
Many perſons have endeavoured to imitate it, but none of 
them have been able to make it of that fine and delicate tex- 
ture obſervable in that which is brought from China. The 


Chineſe likewiſe excel in the manufacture of ſilk; and our 


beſt authors agree, that ſilk and ſilk worms came originally 
from China. | 

The knowledge of the Chineſe in the mathematical ſciences 
is but ſlender; but their ſkill in aſtronomy is more conſider- 


able. So long, and ſo cloſely, have they applied themſelves to 


the ſtudy of this ſcience, that they have an account of an 
eclipſe which happened 2155 years before the birth of Chriſt. 
This likewiſe ſerves, in ſome meaſure, to prove the antiquity 
of their nation; but their origin is carried farther back by 
Gaubil, who obſerves, that for above 120 years before that 
period, they have given the number and extent of their 
conſtellations, what ſtars anſwered the ſolſtices and equinoxes, 
the declination of the ſtars, and the diſtance of the tropics 


and the two poles. The Chineſe aſtronomers compoſe a cas | 


lendar or almanack every year, at the head of which they put 
the emperor's edi, by which all perſons are forbidden, un- 


under pain of death, to uſe or to pubiiſh any other calendar; | 


and of this work ſeveral millions of copies are annually ſold. 


The great wall, which ſeparates China from Tartary, has | 


long been the wonder and admiration of mankind ; it excels 
all the ancient fortifications that ever were invented, being 
about 1500 miles long, and ſtrengthened by towers in the 
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ſame manner as the walls of cities are. The gates on the fide 


of China are fortificd with large forts; and where the paſſes 
appear to be more weak, they have raiſed bulwarks behind 
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each other, ſo that they may afford a mutual defence. It is 
from 20 to 25 feet high, and ſo broad that five or fix horſe- 
men may travel abreaſt without inconvenience. This wall, 
which is ſtill nearly entire, was raiſed goo years before the 
Chriſtian æra, ſo that it is now about 2109 years ſince its 
foundations were laid. It is ſaid,” ſays Le Compte, * that 
during the reigns of the Chineſe emperors, this wall was 
guarded by 1,000,000 of ſoldiers; but as that part of Tar- 
tary now belongs to China, they are content with guarding. 
only the moſt dangerous and beſt fortified parts of it.” 

The cities are divided into three clafſes: of the firſt, there 
are above 160; of the ſecond, 270; and of the third, above 
1200, beſides upwards of goo walled cities, which they omit 
in this calculation, as not of ſufficient importance to be ranked 
in either of thoſe claſſes, though moſt of them are places of 
great trade, and are well inhabited. The villages are num- 
berleſs, eſpecially thoſe of the ſouthern provinces. 1 5 88 
Among their buildings moſt worthy of notice, we muſt not 
omit their pagods or temples. Theſe are very numerous, and 
conſiſt partly of porticos paved with large ſquare ſtones, aud 
partly of halls that have a large communication by long galle- 
ries, adorned with ſtatues. The roofs of theſe ſtructures ſhine 
with green and yellow tiles, and the corners are embelliſh- 
ed with dragons of the ſame colours projecting forward. The 
china tower of Nanking is a very cu: ious pile of building. It is 
aſcended by a ſtair- caſe of ten or twelve ſteps, which lead to 
the hall. This room, which ſerves for the temple, is very 
lofty, and ſtands on a ſmall marble baſis, that projects two 
feet all round beyond the reſt of the wall. It is cut iouſly 
adorned after the Chineſe faſhion, the outſide being encruſted 
with a coarſe china ware. On the top of the tower, which is 
nine ſtories high, is a thick pole, which ſtands upon the floor 
of the eighth ſtory, and reaches more than go feet above the 
roof, A kind of ſpiral line, like a ſcrew, winds round at 
leveral feet diſtance from the pole, and on the top is placed a 
golden ball, of immenſe bulk. The height of the whole tower, 
from the ground to the ball, is upwards of 200 feet. 
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The hiſtory of the affairs of China is much involved in ob- 
ſcurity, and the fabulous accounts delivered to us in the Chi- 
neſe annals make us frequently ſuſpe& thoſe relations which 
may be founded on fact. Their form of government ſeems to 
have beeni nvariably monarchical, and the ſucceſſion generally 


hereditary, Their hiſtory divides the emperors into 22 


dynaſties, or epochas of each imperizl family that has ſuc- 
ceſſively filled the throne, but it does not furniſh us with many 
intereſting events till the middle of the laſt — when, in 
1644, the empire was conquered by the Tartars, who took ad- 
vantage of the enfeebled ſtate of China, occaſioned by various 


domeſtic diſſentions. At the time when the Tartars entered 


the country, the diſcontented parties were ſo numerous, that 
there were no leſs than eight different armies under the di- 
rection of as many chiefs, In this ſeaſon of general anarchy, 
the Tartars ſeized upon the capital in the above year, and 
ſoon after ſubjected the whole empire. The moderation and 
wiſdom of the Tartarian emperors effected as much as their 


arms; and the attachment which they ſhewed to the eſtab- 
liſhed laws and forms of government, and their impartiality 
in diſpenſing honours and emoluments, completed their con- 


queſt in a ſhort ſpace of time, Thus the Chineſe and Tartars 


were united into one nation; and by this union the latter 
ſeems rather to have ſubmitted to the laws of the former, than 


to have impoſed any new burdens upon them. In reality, 
Tartary became ſubje& to China, which ſtill holds the ſeat 
of empire, and has the ſupreme courts of juſtice, Thither 


flows all the wealth of the united ſovereignties; and there all | 
honours are conferred, Thus China has gained an acceſſion 
of ſtrength from Tartary, and has now no enemy to fear, 
On the death of Tling-te, who had thus conquered China, his 
ſon Kang-hi aſcended the throne. During 60 years, for ſo 


long this prince ſwayed the ſceptre, the kingdom was in a 
very flouriſhing ſtate, He was ſucceeded, in 1722, by his 


fourth ſon Yong-ching, who died in 1736. Of their late hif- | 
tory, we have no certain accounts; for the only Europeans } 
who reſort to Pekia are the Ruſſians, who carry on a lucras 


tive trade with the empire, chiefly in furs. 


The emperor of China is an abſolute monarch, and the | 


reipet paid to him is indeed a kind of adoration, He diſ- 
poles of all places in the empire; he nominates the viceroys 
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and governors, and diſplaces them at his pleaſure; he chuſes 
which of his ſons he pleaſes for his ſucceſſor, and if he pre- 
fers to the eldeſt one of more diſtinguiſhed merit, he gains 
great popularity, His revenues are amazingly great j but it 
is not eaſy to give an exact account of them, Conn the an- 
nual tribute is paid partly in money and partly in commodi- 
ties; it particularly ariſes from the produce of their lands, 
as rice, wheat, and millet; from ſalt, filks, ſtuffs, linen, cot- 
ton, with innumerable other articles. All theſe, togcther with 
the cuſtoms and forfeited eſtates, annually amount to upwards 
of 20,000,000], ſterling, According to Olbeck, a poll tax is 
levied on each perſon in China, from the age of 20 to that of 
60 ; and he hes the number from whom it is collected, to 
amount to 58,000,0c0; ſo that we may lately conclude, there 
are little leis than 100,000,000 of inhabitants in the vaſt em- 
pire of China. : 

The religion of China is two-fold, One as ancient as the 
empire itſelf, and probably introduced by its founders; the 
other of much later date, and derived from India, not long 
after the birth of our Saviour. The latter has ido's, temples, 
ſacrifices, prieſts, monks, feſtivals, and many external rites 
and ceremonies; but the former is entircly free from every 
thing of this nature, and is, perhaps, as artleſs and {imple 
as any religion that ever was taught in the world. It pre- 
ſcribes reverence to an inviſible Being, preſiding in the vifible 
heaven, who diſtributes hence happineſs and miſery amo 
the inhabitants of the earth ; but it cnjoins no particular wor- 
ſhip to him; ſo that temples, prieſts, aſſemblics, ſacrifices, and 
rites, are things entirely foreign to it. This religion is com- 
prehended in ſome ancient and valuable books, callechs“ The 
Five Volumes.“ It appears from one of theſe ancient books, 
that Tien, the object of public worſhip, is the principle of all 
things, the father of the people, independent, almighty, om- 
niſcient; to whom the ſecrets of the heart are fully known, 
and who conſtantly watches over the conduct of men. Ow- 
Ing to various troubles occaſioned by civil wars, and an al- 
moſt univerſal corruption of manners, this ancient rel;gron 
was nearly aboliſhed, and a kind of Paganiſm introduced in 
Its room, till at length Confucius aroſe and revived it. This 
truly great philoſopher made a collection of the moſt excel- 
lent maxims of the ancients, which he not only taught to the 
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eople, but obſerved himſelf. He preached up a ſevere mora- 


-lity, and endeavoured to prevail upon his followers to eſteem 
temperance, juſtice, and other virtues, and to contemn riches 


and worldly pleaſures : he ſtrove to inſpire them with ſuch 


-magnanimity as to be proof againſt the frowns of princes, 


and with a ſincerity incapable of the leaſt diſſimulation. 
What is moſt to be admired, is, that he, preached more for- 
cibly by his example than by his words, wherce he reaped 
conſiderable fruits from his labours: kings were governed by 
his counſels, and the people reverenced him as a holy man, 
So great was his zeal for the propagation of this moderate 
and equitable ſyſtem of religion, that he ſent 600 of his dif- 
ciples into different parts of the empire to reform the man- 
ners of the people, and to inſtruct them in the principles of 
juſtice and virtue. Indeed Confuc ius ſeems to have carried 
the religion of nature as far as unaſſiſted reaſon could poſſibly 


reach. After his death he was revered by the greateſt part of 


the nation as an eminent ſaint, as a meſſenger inſpired and 
ſent by that inviſible Being who regards the actions of men, 
to render that inſtruction to his fellow mortals which they 
ſtood in need of; nay, ſome carried their reſpe ſo far as to 
reverence him almoſt as a deity. But, alas! interpreters 
ſoon aroſe, who, by their annotations and gloſſes, explained 


away the rs mr and purity of his doctrine, and, by in- 


troducing idle diſtinctions and ſuperſtitious rites, by per- 


verting and wreſtling his meaning, as well as by giving falſe 
of the ancient books, they deſtroyed the wor- 
ſnip due to the Supieme Being, and formed a ſyſtem of reli- 


gion and philoſophy equally impious and abſurd. 
Beſides the above religion there are in China vaſt multi- 
tudes who follow the idolatry of Fo, which is altogether re- 


pugnant to reaſon. There are likewiſe a great many Jews, in 


different parts of the empire; and a few Chriſtians. 


For an account of the following principal towns of China, | 
we. rehgneo the Compendious Geographical Dictionary: Pe- 


kin or 


eking, Nanking, eg Canton, and Vun- nan. 
To the Chineſe empire be 


into two parts by a chain of mountains, which run from 


E. to W. The eaſtern part is inhabited by the original in- 


ong ſome iſlands in the adjacent | 
' ſeas, of which Formoſa and Ainaon or Hainan may be 
reckoned the principal. The iſland of Formoſa is divided | 
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habitants, and the weſtern by the Chineſe, who expelled the 
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Dutch in 1661. It abounds with all the neceſſaries of life. 
The iſland of Hainan, though of large extent, is rendered 
unhealthy by the badneſs of the water, the inhabitants being 
obliged to boil it before they can drink it. This iſland is 1ec- 
koned as part of the province of Quang-tong. 


; 
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TARTARY:: 


THis is 4 country of great extent, which, if taken in its ut- 
moſt limits, reaches from the Eaſtern Ocean to the Caſpian 
Sea, and from Corea, China, and the two Bokharas to Sibe- 
ria and Ruſſia. It is inhabited by Tartars of different deno- 
minations, and different manners, and is ſituated between 5 
degrees and 144 degrees of E, Longitude from London, an 
between g7 degrees and 55 degrees of N. latitude; being 
3600 miles long, and 960 broad, but in the narroweſt part it 
is not above 330 miles broad. Great part, however, of this 
extenſive country either belongs to the emperor of China, or 
is tributary to him; but that which more properly may be 
termed | 


CEINESE ox EASTERN TARTARY, 


EXTENDS from 41 to 55 degrees of N. latitude, and from 
about 94 to 144 degrees of E. longitude from London, As 
this was the country whence the preſent race of the Chineſe 
emperors received their origin, it is entirely under thegovern- 
ment of China, In this vaſt extent of country the ſoil is 
various; in moſt parts it is unfit for tillage, but there are 
many ſpots exceedingly fertile. Here are mines of tin and 
ſome other metals, and large foreſts of timber, great quanti- 
ties of which are ſent to Pekin for the purpoſ's of build ing. 
The tame cattle are camels, horſes, cows, and ſheep; and 


their wild ones may be reckoned the dsomedary, wil horſe, 


chalon, and tyger, 
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RUSSIAN oa WESTERN TARTARV. 


WE mention that part of Tartary which is ſubje@ to the 
Ruſſians in this place, becauſe it is included in the extenſive 
limits juſt mentioned. That portion which belongs to the 
emprels, is ſituated between 55 and 97 degrees of E. longi- 
tude, but its breadth is various. It is in general not very fer- 
tile, for the Tartars, eſpecially thoſe who inhabit many parts 
of this diſtrict, are conſtantly changing their place of E 
tion, ſo that the ground lays in a great meaſure uncultivated. 
There are ſome mines, but very few of them are much 


worked. Their animals are the ſame as thoſe of Eaſtern 


Tartary. Mr. Bell, ſpeaking of Tartary, ſays, From the 
river Wolga to the wall of China, there are three great Tar- 
tar princes, the Ayuka Cham, the Koutayſha, and the Tuſh- 
du-Chan. Theſe three mighty nations have almoſt the ſame 
features, religion, and language: they alſo live in much the 
ſame manner, Few languages can carry a traveller over a 
greater extent of country than that of the Tartars. With 
the Arabic indeed a perſon may travel through many places 
of the Eaſt, even from Egypt to Dehli; but with the Ulyric 


he may travel much farther, even from the gi:1ph of Venice 


in the Weſt to the utmoſt boundaries uf Kamtſchatka in the 
Faſt. 


included in the above limits, ſtill maintain their indepen- 


dency. Theſe parts are chiefly about Bokhara, Samarcand, | 
and a few other places. See theſe deſcribed in the Geogras| 


phical. Dictionary, under their proper names. 


CORE A ox KAOLL 
Tur kingd mof Corea, called both by the Chineſe and 


the natives Kaoli, is a peninſula of Aſia that extends from 34 
to 43 degrees of N. latitude, and from 124 to 128 degrees of 
E. longitude from London; being about 450 miles long, and 


225 broad. Ft has Chineſe Tartary on the N. part of Chineſe 


It muſt, however, be obierved, that ſome parts of Tartary, 
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Tartary and the Yellow Sea on the W. the Sea of Corea, which 
ſeparates it from Japan, on the E. and the Chineſe Sea on the 8. 

The cold is ſo intenſe ip the north part of Corea, which is 
mountainous, that the rice and cotton plant will not grow. 
The poorer people of which diſtri feed on barley, while the 
opulent have meal brought from the more ſouthern parts. 
The mountains are, during the winter, covered with deepſnuw, 
and the inhabitants, in order to walk upon it without ſinking, 
wear pieces of boards under their feet. 
able rivers are the Yalou and the Towmen, both of which riſe 
in the ſame mountain ; one takes an eaſtern and the other a 
weſtern courſe : They are both deep and rapid, and the wa- 
ter excellent, Though the northern parts of this country are 
rather barren, yet the more ſouthern are extremely fertile, 
and produces all the neceſſaries of life, eſpecially rice, wheat, 
millet, and other ſorts of grain. The ginſeng, a root highly 
eſtee med by the Chin: ſe for its medicinal qualities, grows here. 
The natives cultivate tobacco, hemp, and cotton, together 
with moſt of the trees found in the nothern parts of China. 

The Coreans have plenty of horned cattle, which they uſe for 
the purpoſes of agriculture; they have alſo ſwine, dogs, and 
cats of the wild kind : there are tygers, bears, wolves, and ſa- 
bles; deer, foxes, and many others, The rivers are often in- 
felted with aligators or crocodiles, and the land with abun- 
dance of ſnakes and other venomous creatures. The country 
abounds with fowi; and there are plenty of herons, wood- 
cocks, pheaſants, pigeons, ſwans, geeſe, ducks, and all ſorts of 
poultry ; likewiſe eagles, ſtorks, kites, and ſome others un- 
known in Europe. They have few natural rarities, except a 
breed of horſes not above three feet high, and a ſpecies of 
hens, whoſe tails are abcut three feet long. They cannot, 
however, boaſt of any vines or fruits which the more tempe- 
rate climate of China produces. | 

Corea is divided into eight provinces, which contain up- 
wards of 200 cities and large towns, beſides many villages, 
The forts and caſtles are principally built on eminences. 

The Coreans are generally well ſhaped, and of a mild and 
tractable diſpoſition: they are lovers of learning, and are 
fond of muſic and dancing; they are moderate in eating and 
drinking, are commonly healthy, and take no phyſic. The 
are much afraid of the ſick, paiticularly of thoſe whoſe di 


The moſt. confider= 


— — — 


are performed with a hair pencil. They have abundance of 
old books, both printed and manuſcript, which are preſerved 


- The revenues for the ſupport of the king's houſehold and | 
«there. are ſtore houſes for the fruits of the earth, which the 
ment, receive their ſalaries out of the revenues of the place 


| forces. 
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orders are contagious, whom they remove in little ſtraw hoyels 
in the midſt of the fields, where their friends look after them, A 
and give notice to paſſengers to keep at a diſtance ; but when ſea, 
the ſick have the misfortune to have no friends, others will N tow 
rather ſuffer them to die for want of attendance than to go have 
near them. When a town or village is infected with a plague, men 
the avenues to it are ſhut up with hedges and briars, and ſome non 
are placed on the tops of the infected houſes, as a warning to T 
ſtrangers. As to phyſicians, there are very few in the country, neſe 
and as the poor are unable to employ them, they are generally WW fore 
excluded from relief. pep] 

The language of Corea is a mixture of Chineſe and Minchew © {kin: 
Taitarian; it is copious, and they make uſe of three different the « 
hands in writing: the firſt conſiſts of large broad ſtrokes, nort 
ſomewhat ſimilar to thoſe of China, and is likewiſe the cha- but 
racter in which their books are printed; the ſecond is a kind en © 
of running hand, uſcd by the great men and governors in an- Jon t 
ſwering petitions ; the third, which is a ruder ſcraw], is chiefly 
uſed by the common people, All theſe kinds of writing 


with the utmoſt care. They print from blocks of wood like 
the Chineſe. 1 8 

As Corea is tributary to the Eaſtern Tartars, who ſubdued | T 
it before they conquered China, an ambaſſador is ſent thrice | 
every year to receive the tribute, which the Coreans pay in Wh © 
ginſeng. | | = << 

The king of Corea is, notwithſtanding, abfolute monarch Þ 

over his own ſubjedts. None of them have any property in | 
the lands, and the revenues of the nobles ariſe out of thoſe 5 
parcels of land which they hold of him during pleaſure. ; 


his forces, ariſe out of the duties paid for every thing produced 
in the country, or brought by ſea. In all towns and villages | 


farmers of the revenues take upon the ſpot in the time of 
harveſt. Thoſe who have employments under the govern- 


wherein they reſide; and what is raiſed in the other parts of q 
the country is aſſigned for the payment of the ſea and land | 
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nem, As by far the greater part of Corea is encompaſſed by the 
then ſea, a large naval force is very eſſential, and therefore every 
will town is obliged to fit out and maintain a ſhip of war. Theſe 
> go have generally two maſts, and about go oars, with five or fix 
\gue, men to each oar, They are ſtocked with ſmall pieces of can- 
ome non and artificial fireworks. | 7 
g to The Coreans have ſcarcely any trade except with the Japa» 
atry, I neſe, and the people of the iſlands of Ceuxima, who have a 
rally ſtore houſe in the town of Pouſang. They ſupply Corea with 
pepper, fragrant wood, allum, buffaloes horns, goats and buck 
-hew eins, and in exchange, take the produce and manufaQtures of 
rent the country. The Coreans alſo carry on ſome trade with the 
„kes, northern ports of China in linen and cotton cloth. None 
cha. but the rich merchants of Sior trade to Pekin, which is carried 
kind on over land, and occaſions them to be generally three months 


an. on the road. | | 
LS 
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dued . Tuis is a country of very great extent, reaching from Ruſſia 
hrice + 1 
in the W. to which empire it is ſubject, to the North Pacific 
Ocean in the E. on the S. it has Weſtern and Eaſtern Tartary, 
TY aud on the N. the Frozen Ocean; being about 2000 miles 
logg, and 750 broad. It extends from 50 t de f 
iv in oa, and 75 | 50 to 77 18 © 
TT N. latitude, and from 45 to 180 degrees of E. longitude from 


ay in 
- London, taking in the whole of the Ruſſian dominions in that 
part of the world. 


Le. 5 The face of the country is covered with large and almoſt 
Le impenetrable woods, with high mountains covered with 
wp, | eternal ſnows, and with fens, lakes, and marſhes, The 


climate is therefore generally cold, but in the ſouthern 
parts it is more moderate, To theſe dreary regions, where 
the inhabitants are ſhut up in their huts during 9 months 
in the year, the Ruſſians baniſh thoſe who are ſo unfor- 
tunate as to fall under the diſpleaſure of the government, 
We mult obſerve, that the ſnow falls on the mountains in the 
beginning of September, and ſuch vaſt quantities ſoon deſcend 
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as to leave ſcarcely any traces of a habitation. Tt ſeldom Wrhe 
begins to thaw till the middle of April, and does not entirely ¶ ſable 
diſappear till the end of May: fo that the ſeverity of winter Int, c 
is ſuſpended only three months. The principal rivers, which I rein- 
have very long courſes, are the Oby, the Jeniſki, and the Lena. ¶ the 
[See the Dictionary.] Here are mines of gold, filver, copper, W haw 
and iron; alſo jaſper, lapis lazuli, and Igadftones, Siberia has W ſwan 
many animals unknown in Europe, and is inhabited by many ¶ vario 
diſtin nations that have different manners, cuſtoms, languages, W ſchac 
and religions, babl. 
| 333 ſpot 
KAMTSCHATKA. origi 
| of t. 
THIS large peninſula extends from 52 to 61 degrees of N. ¶ alike 
latitude, and its ſouthern extremity is 156. 45 E. from Lon- Wl ſailee 
don, It is bounded on the N. the Koriacks; by the from 
North Pacific Ocean on the S. = E. and by the Sea of hons 
Okotſk, on the W. A chain of Mountains divides it nearly WW eſtab 
into two equal parts. The three great rivers are the Bolchoire ¶ any 
_ Kaurgrect river, the Kamſchatka, and the Awatſka; beſides M pliſn 
which there are ſeveral ſmaller, ſuch as the Goltſoff ka, the ¶ attac 
Biſtraia, the Tigil ; and of others the number is almoſt infinite. ¶ gifo1 
No part of the ſoil ſeems capable of being turned to advan- if ſeen 
tage, cither for paſturage or tillage. The face of the country Mis co 
is covered with ſtunted trees, with a bottom of moſs, and low ſcha 
weak heath. Some parts, however, produce hay and grain, Want; 
the former of which is particularly adapted to the fattening of of P 
cattle. The ſummer of this peninſula may be calculated from WM jnha 
the middle of June to the middle of September October Wthe 
may be called an autumnal month; and all the remainder of Wi; u 
the year is gloomy winter. Storms of thunder and lightning iſlan 
are very uncommon ; but this peninſula abounds in volcanoes, ¶ mor 
among which may be number d one near Awatſka, that of perſ 
Talbatchick, and a third at the top of the mountain of Kamt- 
ſchatka. Hot ſprings are very numerous. The trees are the 
birch, poplar, alder, ſeveral ſpecies of willow, two ſorts of | 
dwarf-elders, larch, ſervice-tree, and white thorn. Of the MW ÞT 
ſhrub kind are the juniper, mountain-aſh, wild roſe-trees, ¶ che 
raſpberry buſhes, and berries of various kinds. Several kinds N. 1 
of vegetables are alſo found in their wild ſtate, and ſome MW T 
curious plants, particularly the ſerana and ſweet-graſs. Wand 
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Rtober the Ruſſians, is only one ſkin of ſuch creatures as every man 


Tis uſed to hunt, ſuch as ſables and foxes. 
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The animals are the fox, the ſtoat or ermine, the zibeline or 
fable, the iſatis or arctic fox, the varying hare, the mountain- 
rat, or early marmot, the weaſel, the glutton, the wild-ſheep,: 
rein- deer, bears, wolves, and dogs. The birds are wild-ducks,. 
the mountain-duck, and a variety of water-fowl; eagles,, 
hawks, falcons, and buſtards; woodcocks, ſuipes, grouſe, and 
ſwans, Seals and otters are alſo found here; and fiſh of. 
various kinds in great perfection. The inhabitants are Kamt- 
ſchadales, Ruſſians, and Coſſacks. The former are pro- 
bably very aucient, and believe that they were placed on this 
{pot by their god Koutkow.- They are probably deſcended 
originally from the Mungalian Chineſe, as ſeveral terminations 
of their language are fimilar, and their perſons very much 
alike. They were firſt diſcovered by Feodot Alexeioff, who 
ſailed with eight veſſels, round the peninſula of the Tſchutſa, 
from the river Kovyma, about the year 1648. Several rebel. 
lions happened, and much blood was ſhed, before the Ruſſians 
eſtabliſhed their dominion. There has not, however, been 
any inſurrection ſince 1770 and, indeed, the government eſta- 
bliſned here is mild and equitable. In 1767, the ſmall-pox 
attacked the Kamtſchadales for the firſt time. This dreadful 
diſorder, not leſs deſtructive in its ravages than the plague, 
ſeemed to threaten an entire extirpation of the people. It 
is computed that near 20,000 died of this malady in Kamt- 
ſchatka and its neighbourhood. In ſome places the inhabi- 
tants of whole villages were ſwept away; and in the oſtrog 
of Paratounca no more than 36 remained alive out of g60 
inhabitants. The taxes which the Kamtſchadales pay to 


In the Kurile 
iſlands the ſkin of a ſea otter is required ; but as this is much 


more valuable, one ſkin ſerves to pay the tribute of ſeveral 
perſons. 


KORIAKI any TSCHUKOTSKOL. 


THE country of the Koreki and Tſchucotſkoi, is ſituated to 
the N. of Kamtſchatka; it extends from 62 to 69 degrees of 
N. latitude, and from 160 to 199 degrees of E. longitude. 

The Koreki may be divided into two bodies, the one fixed, 
and the other wandering. The fixed Koreki are thoſe who 


of friendſhip, an 
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dwell in towns, and are tributary to the Ruſſians ; while the 


wandering tribes, who are conſtantly ſhifting their places of 


habitation, are under the dominion of no particular nation; 
they are treated with great reſpe@ by the fixed Koreki, who aſſiſt 
them to the utmoſt of their power. The wandering Koreki 
are wholly employed in brecding and paſturing deer, (hence 
they are called the Rein-dcer Koreki,) and ſome of their 


. Chiefs are ſaid to poſſeſs herds of 4000 or 53000. Deer is 


almoſt the only food they uſe, and their ſledges are drawn by 
theſe kind of animals, 

The Tſchukotſki live farther N. than the Koreki, and are a 
well made, courageous, and warlike race of people. Their 
country is, like other northern regions, very barren, produ-ing 


little more than paſture for their herds of rein-deer. The 


Ruſſians long endeavoured to bring the people under their 
ſubjection, but after ſeveral fruitleſs expeditions for that 
purpole, the defign ſeemed to have been laid aſide. The laſt 
attempt was made in 1750, But what the Ruſſians could rot 


accompliſh by force was effected by accident in the following 


manner: When the Reſolution and Diſcovery appeared on 
the coaſt of Tſchukotſkoi in 1778, a friendly intercourſe was 
maintained between the natives and the ſhip's companies, 
Capt. Cook and the officers made their new acquaintances 
ſome preſents which were highly acceptable, and as they had 
no knowledge of any other European power than that of 


Ruſſia, they concluded, that theſe were Ruſſian veſſels ; and, 


being ſtruck with the kindneſs of the ſtrangers, ſoon after the 
veſſels departed from their coaſt, they ſent a depuration to the 

overnor of inge voluntarily offering to enter into a league 
to pay an annual tribute. 


SAMOIEDA, 


A country on the N. W. part of Siberia, is a very exte ſive 
province, reaching as far as the Frozen Ocean. The natives, 


who are called Sa moiedes, are rather below the middle ſtature, 


are thick, broad ſhouldered, and of a tawny complexion, 


They have long and little eyes, broad flat faces, hanging lips, 


with high cheek bones, and, in general, countenances calculated 
rather to ſtrike us with diſguſt. The men have little or no 


beard, In ſummer they live in houſes made in the form of a 
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bee-hive, with a hole at the top ; but in winter they have caves 
under ground, to which they retreat during the ſeverity of 
that ſeaſon. Here they are confined eight or nine months in 

the year, amidſt the ſtench of their lamps, and the cloſeneſs 

and filth of theſe fubterraneous dwellings. Yet the love of 
er during this long ceſſation from labour, induces them 
to make ways under ground to the habitations of their neigh- 

bours, that they may have the pleaſure of each other's com- 

pany, during theſe months of feſtivity. They live upon the 

fleſh of horſes, oxen, ſheep, deer, and fiſh; and travel in 
ſledges drawn by rein-deer. Their religion is a kind of 
Paganiſm ; but ſeveral of them have been converted of late 
years, by the Ruſſian miſſionaries, to embrace Chriſtianity and 
become members of the Greek church, 


— X __ — 


THIBET on MOGULEAN TARTARY. 


Tris country is called by the Orientals, Tibt, by the 
Tartars, Barentola, and by ſome European authers, Boutan. 
It is ſituated between 26 and 39 degrees of N. latitude, and 
81 and 102 degrees of E. longitude from London. Its greateſt 
length is about 2000 miles, and its greateſt breadth about 
1590 miles. It is bounded on the N. by Weſtern Tartary, 
on the E. by China, on the W. by Hindoſtan, and on the S. 
by Hindoſtan and Ava. | 

As the land of Thibet is conſiderably elevated above the 
level of the ſea, more than any other parts of Aſia in general 
are, the air is rendered very cold, conſidering the latitude of 
the place, The ſoil is in molt parts tolerably good,' producing 
rice and pulſe ; and the chief commodities with which the na- 
tives trade with other nations, are furs, particularly thoſe of 
martens, together with muſk, rhubarb, and wormſeed. 

The inhabitants are ſtrong. and well made, but their noſes 
and faces are ſomewhat flat. Both ſexes are clothed in 


ſummer with a large piece of fuſtian or hempen cloth, and in 


the winter with a thick cloth refembling a felt. The men 


Ware reſtrained to one wife; but, according to Regis, the 


THIBET, 28 


women are allowed ſeveral huſbands, Mohammedaniſm and 
Paganiſm are the religions of Thibet. 

The princes of this country were ſubject to the emperor of 
Hindoſtan before his power was circumſcribed ; hence it was 
called Mogulean Tartary; but ſince that time, they are in 
a great meaſure independent, 

| 7 of Os * 


— 


— * . * 


HINDOS TAN, MOGULIS TAN, 
on 
THE HITHER PENINSULA OF INDIA. 


- HINDOSTAN is the empire of the Great Mogul in the 


Eaſt Indies. The name of India was doubtleſs derived from 
the river Indus, which is the weſtern boundary of this grand 


territory; it received the name of Hindoſtan from its original 


inhabitants, the Hindoos; but the late race of monarchs, who 


| have ſwayed the ſceptre in this part of the globe for upwards 

of 300 years, being of Tartar extraction, are called by the 
 Hindocs, Moguls, (from Maghul, an Arabic word ſignifying | 
foreigner,) hence the country was called Moguliſtan. It is 


alſo called India Proper. This country is bounded by Thibet 


and part of Tartary on the N. and N. E. by Ava, Achem, | 
and the Bay of Bengal on the E. by the Indian Ocean on the 
S. and by the ſame ocean, and Perſia on the W. It extends} 
from 7 to 37 degrees of N. latitude, and from 66 to 92 degrees | 
of E. longitude from London; being about 2043 miles long) | 


and 1412 in the broadeſt part. 


The N. E. diviſion of Hindoſtan contains the provinces of 
Bengal, Naugracut, Jeſuat, Patna, Necbal, Gor, and Rotas. | 
The S. E. called the Coromandel coaſt, contaios Oxixa,} 
Golconda, Biſnagar, Tanjore, and Madura, The middle 


diviſion contains Bando, Jengapour, Caſſimere, Hendowns, 


Lahor, Dehli, Agra, Gualcor, Narvar, Ratipore, Chitor, Berar, 
and Chandeiſh. The N. W. diviſion contains the provinces of 
Cabul, Haican, Multan, Bucknor, Scinda, Jeſſelmere, and] 


Soret. The S. W. called the Malabar coaſt, contains the 
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provinces of Guzarat, Decan, Viſapour, and part of Bifnagar. 
Though it has been generally imagined, that the whole of 
theſe provinces were under the great Mogul's immediate 
government, and that the mandates from Dehli were obeyed 
even to the remote paits of the coaſt, yet nothing could be 
more contrary to the truth; for a great part of the peninſula 
never acknowledged the authority of the Mogul, till the | 
reign of Aurengzebe ; but ſince his death the revenues of the 
crown have been greatly diminiſhed, and even withheld. 
The monarch of Dehli has for many years been reduced to 
ſuch circumſcribed authority, as to be nothing more than an 
imaginary phantom, rendered ſubſervient to the purpoſes of 
the ſervants of the Engliſh Eaſt India Company. 

The chief mountains of Hindoſtan, are thoſe of Caucaſus, 
Naugracut, and Balagate, which run almoſt the whole length 
of India from N. to S. Many of the mountains produce 
diamonds, rubies, amethyſts, and other precious ſtones. The 
chief rivers are, the Indus and the Ganges. The northern 
and midland provinces of India enjoy a fine, ſerene, and 
temperate air, while thoſe of the 8. are parched with 
heat, during ſome months in the year. The principal fruits 
are the palm, cocoa-nut, tamarind, guava, mango, plantain, 
pine-apple, orange, lemon, pomegranate, and the melon 
theſe they have in the gtestell perfection. The country alſo 
1 rice, wheat, pepper, and a great variety of garden- 

uff. The animals of this country are elephants, camels, 
horſes, oxen, buffaloes, ſheep, deer, lions, tigers, and all 
manner of wild beaſts and game. There is a great plenty of 
fiſh and fowl. Serpents, ſcorpions, muſquetos, locuſts, ſhining . 
fiſhes which appear like flars in the night, and monkies, 
abound in theſe parts. This great country, which is ſaid to 
be extremely populous, contains inhabitants of various com- 
plexions, manners, and religions, In the Northern parts, 
which is poſſeſſed chiefly by Mohammedans, the people are 
white or ſwarthy. Towards the South, and the middle parts, 
we through India, they are quite black, and are Pagans. 

he ſea-coaſts in general are poſſeſſed by people of an olive 
complexion; but they have alſo a multitude of other inhabi- 
tants, as well black as white. The Mohammedans have the 
chief rule in the countries ſubje& to the Mogul; who ap- 
Points, from among the great men of his court, the viceroys, 
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or ſubahs, of all the: great provinces; and theſe appoint the 
governors, or nabobs of the ſubordinate diftrifts, The 
Muſſulmen in India, like thoſe of Turkey, and Perſia, and 
other Mohammedans, are allowed ſeveral wives, live very tem- 
perately, cat almoſt every thing but ſwine's fleſh, but Gon 
drink auy liquor except water. The Pagans, who were the 
original inhabitants of India, are called Gentoos, or Hindoos, 
Of theſe, it is ſaid, there are near eighty tribes, which never 
intermarry, or even aſſociate with one another, or indeed with 
the people of any other nation or religion. The marriages of 
the Indian idolaters are made by their parents when the par- 
ties are children. They are ſolemnized with great ſplendor, 
when the parties come of age. The huſband is not allowed 
to refuſe his wife ele; but he may take another, and enter- 
tain as many concubines as he pleaſes. If his wife murmurs 
at it, he may reduce her to the condition of a ſlave. In ſome 
provinces on the Malabar coaſt, it is ſaid, a woman is allowed 
three huſbands, who contribute jointly to the maintenance of 
the iſſue. A woman brings no other fortune than her cloaths 
and ornaments, and two or three female ſlaves ; and the father 
. of the bridegroom frequently pays a ſum of money to the 
bride's friends. In ſhort, ſhe is in a manner purchaſed. The 
manufactures of India are chiefly muſlin, callico, and ſilk. 
They have ſome merchant-ſhips of their own, and traffic wit 

the countries bordering upon India, and particularly with Per 
ſia. The Europeans uſually purchaſe moſt of their manufactures 
and pay money for them. Great part of the filver that i: 


brought ſrom America, is carried to the Eaſt Indies by the 


merchants of every European nation; and, as they have the 

' richeſt diamond mines in the world here, no country abound 
in wealth more, as Kouli Khan experiened, when he plundered} 

Dehli the capital. The forces of the Mogul are computed tc 


mount to 300,000 horſe, raiſed from among his Mogul or white 


ſubjects, who are uſually denominated Moors in India. The 
forces of the Rajas, or black Princes, amount to about as man 
more. Theſe mount the Mogul's guard with 20,000 men by turn 
They are principally foot ; and, when the Mogul attacks any 
of the unſubdued Rajas, in the defiles and paſſes of the moun- 
tains, he makes uſe of the Rajaputes, who are in the ſervice of 


the black Princes. The revennes of the Mogul are eſtimated | 


at 49,000,000 ſterling per annum, which ariſe from the duty on 
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merchandize, trade, and the labour of the people ; but chiefly 
from the prefents of the great men, and the revenues of the 
numerous provigces. Every viceroy, or nabob, and governor, 


is obliged to ſend the 79 * a kind of tribute annually from 
every province; and the Rajas, or black: Princes, under the 
dominion of the Mogul, pay him alſo an annual tribute. 
WF The native Hindoos are men of ſtrong natural parts, and are 
& now found to be no ſmall proficients in literature and ſcience, 
as the Engliſh tranſlation of the Ayeen Akbery has inconteſti- 
$ bly evinced. They are ſaid to have ſome of Ariſtotle's writings 
in the Arabian tongue; and ſome of the works of Avicenna, 
a famous phyſician; and likewiſe ſome fragments of the Old 
Teſtament in the ſame language. But this is only to be under» 
'F ſtood of the Mohammedan inhabitants, many of whom are 
$ deſcended from the Arabs. Theſe have but few books, 
-F which are all in manuſcript, for they are unacquainted with 
the art of printing. According to the Abbe Raynal, we may 
trace the origin of moſt ſciences in this country. Even before 
the age of Pythagoras the Greeks travelled to Hindoſtan for 
inſtruction. The trade carried on by them vith the eldeſt 
commercial nations, in exchange for their cloth, is a proof of 
the great progreſs they made in the arts of induſtry, | 
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INDIA BEYOND THE GANGES, 
E:7 „ kt | 
4 THE FARTHER PENINSULA OF INDIA. 


Tux territory of India beyond Ganges extends from ; 
one to go degrees N. latitude, and from ga to 109 degrees E. 
NA from London; being near 2, ooo miles long, and 


1, ooo broad, but great part of theſe limits is covered by the 
3 ſea. It has Thibet and China on the N. China and the Chi- 
neſe Sea on the E. the ſame Sea and the Streights of Ma- 
nes on the 8. and the Bay of Bengal and part of Hindoſtan 
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n the northern diſtr its the air is dry and healthful ; but the 


ſouthern | obey" are very hot and moiſt, eſpecially in the 


vallies and low lands near the ſea and rivers. Theſe places are 
not ſo healthful; and yet in them they build moſt of their 
towns. Their houſes ſtand upon high pillars, to ſecure them 
from the floods, during which ſeaſon they have no communi- 
cation with one another but by boats; and ſuch dreadful ſtorms 
of wind, thunder, and lightning happen about the equinoxes, on 
the ſhifting of the monſoons, as are ſeldom ſeen in Europe. 
The year is not divided into winter and ſummer as with us, 
but into the wet and dry ſeaſons, or into the eaſterly and weſ- 
terly monſoons, which term is ſometimes applicd to thoſe pe- 
. winds, and ſometimes to the wet and dry weather. 
There are ſea and land breezes near the coaſt, which ſhift 
every 12 hours, when the ſtormy weather ceaſes, | 
In this peninſula of India are the following kingdoms, vi-. 
Achem, Ava, Aracan, Pegu, Martaban, Siam, Malacca, Ton- 
quin, Laos, Cochin China, Cambodia, and Chiampa. As theſe 


nations are deſcribed under their reſpective names in the Dic- 


tionary, we refer to the ſeveral articles in that work. 

The Siameſe and Malayan languages are principally ſpoken 
in Farther India,except in Tunquin, which, lying contiguous 
to China, has a mixture of the Chineſe. The religion is 
ann___ ͤ | 


PERSIA. 


Tax large and ancient empire of Perſia extends from 23 
to 48 degrees of N. latitude, and from 45 to 0 degrees of 
E. longitude from London; being about 1,300 miles long, 
and 1,100 broad. There are various vans of accounting for 
the origin of the name of this country, but the moſt probable 
appears to be, that it is derived from the word Paras, which 
ſignifies Horſeman, the country having for many ages been 
famous for its beautiful and ſwift horſes, and their forces 


principally conſiſt of cavalry. Tt is bounded on the N. by 


Circaſſia, the Caſpian Sea, and part of Tartary; by Hindoſtan 
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on the E. by the Perſian Gulph and the Indiau Ocean on the 
8. and by Arabia and Aſiatic Turkey on the W. 

The Perſian empire contains the following provinces: 
Choraſſan, part of the ancient Hyrcania, including Eſterabad 
and Herat; Sabluſtan, including Candahor, and the ancient 
Bactria; Sigiſtan, the ancient Drangiana; Makeran; Kerman, 
the ancient Gedroſia; Farſiſtan, the ancient Perſia; Chuſiſtan, 
the ancient Suſiana; Irac Agemi, the ancient Parthia; Cur- 
deſtan, part of the ancient Aſſyria; Adirbeitzan, the ancient 
Medea; Georgia, Gangea, Daghiſtan, part of the ancient Col- 
chis 3 Mazanderan; Ghilan, part of the ancient Hyrcania, 
on the Caſpian Sea; and Schirvan. 

The mountains of Caucaſus and Ararat, which are ſome- 
times callcd the mountains of Daghiſtan, occupy the whole 
iſthmus, which lies between the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas. 
Taurus, and its ſeveral branches, run through Perſia, from 
Natolia to India, and fill all the middle of the country. The 
air of this country differs in the various diviſions, On the 
mountains of Caucaſus and Daghiſtan, which are frequently 
covered with ſnow, it is cold. On the tops of other moun- 
tains it is always cool; but in the valleys it is exceſſively hot, 
which renders the coaſt of the Caſpian and Perſian ſeas very 
unhealthful. The middle of Perſia, however, is much ad mi- 
red for the pureneſs and ſerenity of the atmoſphere. The 
ſoil 1s not very fruitful, Silk, woollen, mohair, camblets, 
carpets, and leather, are manufactured here. | 

Perſia is an abſolute monarchy; and the lives and eſtates of 


the people are entirely at the diſpoſal of their prince. The 


king bath no council eſtabliſhed, but is adviſed by ſuch mi- 
niſters as are moſt in favour; and the reſolutions adopted by 
the women in the haram, frequently defeat the beſt-laid de- 
* The crown is hereditary, but females are excluded. 
The ſons of a daughter are allowed to inherit the crown. 
The laws of Perſia exclude the blind from the throne, on 
which account the reigning prince uſually puts out the eyes 


of the males of the royal family, of whom he has any jea- 


louſy. There is no nobility in Perſia ; nor is any reſpe& 
ſhewn to birth and family, except to thoſe who are of the 
blood of their great prophet, or their patriarchs. . | 
The Perſians bave always been LES a brave people, of 

great vivacity, and quick parts. They are famed, however, 
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for nothing more than for their humanity aud hoſpitality. 
Their greateſt foible is profuſeneſs and vanity, The richneſs 
of their cloaths, and number of their ſervants and equipage, 
too frequently exceed their revenues, and plunge them into 
difficulties, There is no place where women axe ſo ſtrictly 
arded and confined as in Perſia, eſpecially in the courts or 
rams of their —— and great men. When the king's 
women remove, they arc ſent away in covered litters, with a 
ſtrong guard : and all men are ordered, on pain of death, to 
quit their habitations and remove to a great diſtance from the 
place through which they are to make their journey, | 
The Perſians drink coffee for breakfaſt, and at eleven they 
dine upon melons, fruit, or milk. Their chief meal is in the 
evening, when they have a diſh of pilau, confiſting of boiled 
rice, fowls, or mutton, which is ſo over-done, that they pull 
the meat to pieces with their fingers, and uſe neither knives, 
forks, nor ſpoons. They never eat pork or hares, or any of the 
animals which are prohibited by the Jewiſh law. Their bread 
conſiſts of cakes baked upon the hearth. They ſeaſon their 
meat very high with ſalt and ſpices when they dreſs it; but 
always eat it on the day it is killed. They ſpread a cloth 
upon the carpet, and fit down croſs-legged upon it at their 
meals, waſh both before and after they eat, when their hand- 
kerchiefs ſupply the place of towels. They always invite 
rangers, as well as their neighbours, to partake of their fare, 


if any happen to be in their houſes at meal-time. They are 
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frequently entertained with muſic, both vocal and inſtrumen- 
tal, at their feſtivals, and ſend for dancing-girls to divert the 
company. Their uſual drink is water or ſherbert, as in other 
Mohammedan countries, for wine is prohibited. But the offi- 
cers and ſoldiers, frequently break through this law, and 
drink wine, which is made by the Armenians in Schiras and 
other Perſian provinces. „ | 
., Perfix conſtituted a part of the firſt great monarchy in the 


univerſe, and is ſuppoſed to have been founded by Nimrod, 
or his fon Belus, the Baal of the idolatrous nations. 


The 
Fertan hiſtory, however, is not to be depended upon before 
83, when Abraham fonght a battle 
with four Perſian princes, and defeated them with only g18 of 
his own family. We regret that our limits are ſo confined 
that we are conſtrained to paſr over in filence a vaſt number of 
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AE intereſting events relating to the ancient hiſtory of this coune 
ls Wiry. When Cyrus conquered. Babylon, be united the do- 
'y minions of Media, Perſia, and Babylon, about the year of the 
o Ji world 3468. In the year of the world 3668 Perſia was 
y invaded by the Grecians under the conduct of Philip of 
4] | Macedon, who was choſen generaliſſimo of the confederate 
K armics of Greece; but being murdered, his ſon Alexander, 
a afterwards known by the name of Alexander the Great, 
9 ſucceeded him. This prince paſſcd the Helleſpont at the 
e © head of go, ooo foot, and 3000 horſe, and defeated Darius on 

Ythe banks of the Granicus. Darius's army conſiſted of 100,000 
Y I rerſians and 10,000 Greek auxiliaries, Upon this defeat 
E Jardis and ſeveral other cities ſubmitted to the conqueror. 
d Alexander the Great took Tyre by ſtorm, and put all the inha- 
ll || Mbitants to the ſword, except 2000 which he reſerved for 
> || rucifixion; which cruel ſentence they afterwards ſuffered 
pon croſſes erefted for that purpoſe along the ſea coaſt! 
d his deteſtable tranſaction will caſt an everlaſting ſtigma on 


The character of Alexander. After the death of Darius, who 
as murdered by Beſſus, one of his generals, Alexander took 
Poſſeſſion of the throne, and the Grecian monarchy com- 
*Fnenced in the year of the world 3675. After Alexander's 
Heath the empire was divided among his general officers, of 
Fw hom Seleucus, Antigonus, and Ptolemy, were the chief, 
Ene poſterity of theſe princes was ſubdued by the Romans, 
bout 197 years before Chriſt. Upon the decline of that 
empire, theſe dominions were divided among ſeveral princes, 
ZÞa!1l Tamerlane, a Mogul Tartar, ſubdued. moſt of the ſouthern 
Pations of Aſia. Theſe, however, he ahandoned almoſt as ſoon 
es be had conquered them, reſerving only India, and ſome of 
the caſtern provinces of Perſia. This monarch was ſucceeded 
y his ſon, whoſe poſterity ſtill reign in India, and are ſtyled 
Great Moguls, from their victorious anceſtors, After the 
retreat of Tamerlane from Perſia, Shaik-Adir, a doctor of 
the Mohammedan law, and a popular preacher, obtained the 
ſovereignty of Weſtern Perſia, by pretending he was deſcended 
From Mohammed. He aſſumed the title ofCaliph, which com- 
prehends the offices both of prieſt and king. and was ſucceeded 
y his ſon, Sophi, from whom the kings, his deſcendants, 
| ere ſometimes called Sophis. Shaw Abbas, who ſprung 
om Sophi, vaſtly enlarged his empire. He conquered the 
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rovince of Candahor ; he reduced Lar and Ormus, and drove 

he Turks out of Armenia and Georgia. He then tranſplanted 
the Armenians from Julpha to Iſpahan, and made them his 
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factors and merchants in ever os of Europe and Afia, Shaw 
Sultan Hoſſein, the laſt kingof this race, ſucceeded to the crown 
in the year 1694, and enjoyed a reign of tranquillity and peace 


for a long courle of years. But the Perſign court was now in 


ſuch a ſtate of licentiouſneſs, that every thing, even the govern- 


ment, was offered for ſale. Mereweis Khan, a popular noble- 


man, became the purchaſer, but was ſoon after diſplaced for 


another, who could advance more money, Mereweis immedi- | 


ately aſſembled his friends and dependants, and drove his rival 
out of Candahor. He then began to march towards Iſpahan, the 
capital, but died before he reached it. Mahomood, his ſon, ad- 
vanced with his army to Iſpahan, took the city, and murdered * 


the king and all the royal family, except prince Thamas, Who 
n his turn, Mahomood * 


eſcaped and fled to the north of Perſia, 


was ſoon after murdered by Eſriff, one of his officers, Who 
directly uſurped the throne, * Prince Thamas loſt no time in 


attempting the recovery of his paternal crown. He aſſembled 


an army, and invited Nadir Khan, who had obtained great 
By 


reputation for his valour and conduct, into his ſervice. 


his aſſiſtance he defeated the uſurper Efriff, put him to death, 
and recovered all the places of which the Turks and Ruſſians 


had made themſelves maſters during the rebellion. Nadir 


Khan was the ſon of a Perſian nobleman, on the frontiers of © 
Uſpbec . His uncle, Who was his guardian, kept him 
eſſion ofthe caſtle and eſtates which were his in- 

heritance. In order to procure a livelihood, he formed a party, | 
At length the number of his 


from the po 


and began to rob the caravans. 
followers inc reaſedto upwards of five hundred, and became the 


terror of that part of the country, eſpecially of his uncle, who | 


had ſeized his eſtate. This treacherous guardian, therefore, 


endeavoured. to bring on a reconcilation, and invited him to | 
the caſtle; where, after he had ſplendidly entertain: d his | 
nephew. Nadir ordered his followers to murder his uncle in 
Not 


the night-time, and to turn his people out of the caſtle. 
long after this tranſaction, prince Thamas ſent for him to lead 
his armies, and met with all the ſucceſs for which he could 
hope. In order to reward this fortunate commander, he 
continually loaded him with favours; and by his means 
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prince Thamas now ſeemed to be eſtabliſhed on the throne, 
Nadir Shaw, however, to whom the ſultan had given the name 
of Thamas Kouli Khan, which ſigniſies the ſlave of Thamas, 
thinking his ſervices not ſufficiently rewarded, and pretending” 
that the king had a deſign againſt his life, or at leaſt to lay him 
aſide, formed a conſpiracy againſt his ſovereign. It ſucceeded, 
The king was taken priſoner ; and, as it is ſuppoſed, put to 
death. He immediately uſurped the throne, and called him- 
ſelf Shaw Nadir, or king Nadir. He afterwards laid ſiege 
to Candahor, of which a ſon of Mereweis was in poſſeſſion. 

While he lay at this ſiege, the court of the great Mogul being 
diſtracted by factions, one of the parties invited Shaw Nadir 
to come to their aſſiſtance, and betrayed the Mogul into his 
hands. On this he marched to Dehli, the capital of India, 
ſummoned all the viceroys and governors of provinces to 
attend him, and bring with them all the treaſure they could 
raiſe. Thoſe that did not bring as much as he expected were 
tortured and put to death. After having amaſſed greater trea- 
ſures than ever any prince before this period had poſſeſſed, he 
returned to Perſia. Firſt, however, he gave the Mogul his 
liberty, on condition that he ſhould reſign the provinces on 
the welt fide of the Indus to the crown of Perſia. In his 
return, the greateſt part of his booty was loſt by various acci- 
dents, But Nadir, was not diſpirited; for be afterwards 

made a conqueſt of Uſbec Tartary, and plundered Bokbara, the 


capital city. He then marched againſt the Daghiſtan Tartars, 


but loſt great part of his army in the mountains. Next he 
defeated the Turks in ſeveral engagements, but was twice 
compelled to raiſe the ſiege of Bagdat. His next ſtep was an 
attempt to change the religion of Perſia to that of Omar. 
He hanged the chief prieſts, and was uilty of ſuch cruelty, 
that at length he was aſſaſſinated by his own relatious, who 
proces, in their defence, that his ſenſes were diſordered. 
is death happened in 1747; ſince which period the nation 
has been almoſt ruined by the number of competitors for the 
the moſt 
fortunate, was crowned at Tauris in 1763, and is ſuppoſed to 
be ſtill in poſſeſſion of the throne. 185 
The religion of Perſia is Mohammedaniſm; and the Arabic 
in which the Alcoran, and other books of divinity and mo- 


rality are written, is eſteemed the learned language. The 


words from the languages of thoſe nations which have at va- 
rious times conquered the empire, | ' 
The different provinces which compoſe the empire of Per. 
ſia, together with their principal towns, are deſcribed in the 
Dictionary under their reſpective names. 
| | * 
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59 degrees of E. longitude, and 12 and 36 degrees of N. la. 
titude, D about 1,300 miles long, and 1,200 btoad. 
Among mo 


bers; and ſuch indeed they have always been. In confor- 
mity to this derivation the orientals call the country Arabil- 
tan, which ſignifies the land of robbers, N 
Arabia is generally divided in three parts, viz. 1. Arabia 
Petrza in the N. from its ſtony and rocky ſoil; 2. Arabia 
Deſerta, in the middle, being compoſed of vaſt ſandy deſerts; 
and g. Arabia Fœlix, in the S. ſo called on account of its fer- 
tility. It is bounded by Syria on the N. W. by Perſia on 
the N. E. by the Perſian Gulph on the E. by the Arabian Sea 
on the S. and by the Red Sea on the W. 1 
The great diverſity of climates, added to the nature of the 
ſoil in many parts, renders the country for the moſt part bar- 
ren, hot, and dry, yielding but little for the ſupport either ol 
man or cattle, and, conſequently, it is not well peopled. 
The northern parts are ſubject to Turkey, and the general re- 
ligion is Mohammedaniſm, Many of the Arabs go almoſt 
naked; but their women are fo enveloped, that nothing can 
be diſcerned except their eyes, The uſual covering for the 
head is a turban, : | | 
The produce of this country is principally aloes, caſſia, 
ſpikenard, frankincenſe, myrrh, manna, and other coſtly 
gums, cinnamon, pepper, cardamum, dates, figs, orariges, le- 
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Perſian language is rather 'a modern tongue enriched” with 


| Tarts is a country of great extent, lying between 32 and 


nations this country hath hitherto retained its | 
ancient name, but whence it received it is not altogether de- 
_ termined. The cleareſt etymology ſeems to be, that the in- 
habitants were called by the ancient 3 Harabi, i. e. Rob» | 
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with mons, pomegranates, and other fruits; likewiſe honey and. 
> ve wax in great plenty. In their ſeas are found coral, pearl, and 

a ſpecies of cornelian which is much eſteemed, becauſe it ia 
Per. ads ag to be engraved upon. 58 | 
the Among the domeſtic animals, the camels, which are ve 


numerous, are of ſingular uſe for carriage, eſpecially for the 
caravans; indeed they ſeem to be formed by Providence in a 
more eſpecial mannerfor the ſultryand dry ſoil of Arabia, where 
no water is to be found in a journey of ſeveral days over the 
ſandy deſagts. This creature has been known to ſubſiſt u 

wards of a fortnight without taſting any liquid. The loads 
which they carry on their backs, generally weigh about 600 
weight, and they need not be unloaded during their journey: 


and for they naturally kneel down to reſt, and in due time riſe 
. WP up with their burden, Theſe anjmals are chiefly employed 
oad, 


. in the caravans, or numerous troops of merchants, who travel 
d its wich a ſufficient eſcort to guard them againſt the Arabian 
r de» IF robbers. | | | 
e The Arabians are of a ſwarthy, middling ſtature ; they are 
Rob- IF raw-boned, of a wild and fierce countenance, and exceed- 
nfor- F ingly agile. They have no ſettled habitation, except thoſe 
abil- ho inhabit the ſea-coaſts, where cities and towns are more 
IT regularly built. Thoſg who reſide in the inland parts flee 
rabia under tents, which they pitch in a cunvenient place, an 
.rabia remove at pleaſure. Their preſent language is a corruption 
ſerts ; Hof the old Arabic. | 
s fer- Concerning the hiſtory of this ſamous part of the world, 
ia on ve ſhall obſerve, that Mohammed, the founder of the Mo- 
n Sea I hammedan religion, and of the empire of the Saracens, was 
born at Mecca [See the Dictionary, article Mecca.] in 
pf the 571. He was deſcended from the eldeſt branch of the 
t bar- WW honourable tribe of Koraſh ; but his family was now greatly 
her ol WW reduced in circumſtances. He was left an orphan at about 
pled. eight years of age, and his uncle Abuteleb, a merchant, 
ral re- W having compaſhon on him, took him under his protection, 
almoſt WW and * him with his camels to Syria, Paleſtine, and Egypt, 


g can Was his agent or factor. In theſe journies, he formed an ac- 
or the WW quaintance with ſome Jews and Chriſtians, by whoſe aſſiſtance, 

it is pretty confidently ſaid, he compoſed his Alcoran, 
caſſia, He was afterwards invited into the ſervice of a rich widow, 
coſtly Hof che name of Cadiga, for * he traded to Damaſcus and 


zes, le- 


- ; 


other places, This widow, who was then in the fortieth year 
of her age, fell paſſionately in love with her agent, who was 
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at that time about 28. Soon after, ſhe married him; and | 
by theſe means he became one of the richeſt men in Mecca, | 


The numerous ſefts and diviſions among Chriſtians had been 


examined with particular attention by Mohammed, in his | 


journies to Paleſtine and other places. Ar length, after reflec- 
tion, he fancied, that it would not be very difficult to introduce 
a new religion, and make himſelf the high prieſt and ſovereign 
of the people, This deſign he propoſed to accompliſh, by 


pretending to revive the primitive way of true wbrſhip and | 
the purity of living practiſed by the ancient patriachs. In | 


order to accompliſh this deſign, he had procured the aſſiſt» 


ance of Sergius, a monk, whoſe libertine diſpoſition had | 


induced him to for ſake his cloyſter and proſeſſion, and engage in 
the ſervice of Cadiga. He continued with her, indeed after 
ſhe had married Mohammed ; and by his great learning amply 
ſupplied the want of education in his Arabian maſter. His 
firſt ſtep was to engage the admiration of the people by 
his devotion and abſtemious life. He retired therefore every 
morning to the cave of Hira, near Mecca, where he ſpent his 
time in praying, faſting, and other acts of mortification. 
When he returned home at night, he uſed to entertain his wife 
and the ſamily with the viſions which he had ſeen, and the 
range voices which he had heard in his retirement. He 


continued this practice two years, in which time, he acquired | 


2 great reputation for his ſanCtity ; and at length ventured to i 


declare himſelf a prophet. He was then in the fortieth year 
of his age, and declared, that he was ſent from God to reform 
his heathenifh countrymen, and to reclaim them from ido!a- | 

try. The firſt doctrine he taught, therefore, was, that there is 


but one God, and that all idols and repreſentations ought to be 


deſtroyed; and that thoſe, who taught that God had ſons or | 
daughters, or companions who affociated with him, ought to 
be abhorred. He did not deny the miſſion of Jeſus Chriſt, | 
or of Moſes, or the divine authority of the Scriptures; but 
charged both Jews and Chriſtians with corrupting the holy 
word, and declared he was ſent to purge them from their 
errors, and to reſtore the law of God to its primitive purity. Þ 


The eaſtern countries were at this time ſtrongly infected with 


. the hereſy of Arius, who al:owed the prophetic office, bur 
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He afterwards proceeded to 
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denied the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt, The Jews, who had fled 
from the perſecution denounced againſt them by the emperor 
Adrian, had ſettled in. Egypt and Arabia in great numbers; 
and the other inhabitants of theſe parts were Pagans, who 
were grown entirely indifferent about the ſtate of their decayed 
and derided idolatry, Mohammed's ſyſtem being admirably 
well ſuited to theſe three kinds of men, it is no wonder 
that he met with ſo little difficulty in obtaining proſelytes. 
publiſh the Alcoran, which he 
pretended the angel Gabricl brought him chapter by chapter, 
It was firſt written on the bones of camels, and was dictated 
by Mohammed to his amanuenſis; for he could neither write 
nor read. He is allowed to have been a man of great wit 
and 2 addreſs. He could bear affronts without 
ſhe wing any reſentment, He flattered the rich, and relieved the 
poor; and managed with ſo muchaddreſs and dexterity, that his 
followers were ſoon very numerous. The chief of the citizens 
began to be alarmed, at theſe new doctrines; and, ſoon diſ- 
cerning that he had a deſign againſt the government, they deter- 
mined to ſurprize him, and cut him off. He, however, being 
informed of their deſign, fled to Yathrib, which was afterwards 


| called Medina Talmahi, or the city of the prophet. Hig 


flight to this city was in the forty-fourrh.year of his age, and 
in the year 622; from which period the Mohammedans com- 
pute their time. Mohammed was received with joy by the citi- 
zens, who readily ſubmitted to him as their prince; and, 
being joined by a great number of Arabians, he began his 
enterprizing expeditions, In the firſt of them, he intercepted 
ſeveral caravans, which were trading between Mecca and 
Syria; and by thele means greatly enriched his diſciples. 
Mohammed afterwards made war on ſeveral of the Arab 
tribes, and compelled them to embrace his religion, or become 
tributaries to him. At the ſame time, he declared that his 
cauſe was the cauſe of God, and that whoever died in de- 
fence of it went immediately to Paradiſe, He likewiſe 
declared, that the term of every man's life was fixed by God 3 
and that none could preſerve it beyond that time which he 
in his wiſdom had appointed, or ſhoiten it by any dangers; 
to which he might ſeem to be expoſed in the day of battle. 
He next obtained a victory over a tribe of Jewiſh Arabs that 
oppoſed him: he put them all to the ſword, His: men, 


9 
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-however, who were heated with wine, and deeply engaged in 
Play, had nearly been ſurpriſed by the enemy ; on which 
Mohammed determined to prohibit the uie of wine and 
gaming. In the year 627, he cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king 
at Medina, Till this time he had aſſumed only the office of 
high prieſt of his new religion. He next, as ſoon as he found 
Himſelf ſufficiently reinforced, laid fiege to his native city 
| Mecca, and took it; and, after he had cut off all that oppoſed 
him, he broke down the images which he found in the Kaaba; 
among which were thoſe of Abraham and Iſhmael; and 
others, which the Arabians worſhipped, as mediators with 
the Almighty. This happened in the eighth year of the 
Hegira, A. D. 629, and ſo enraged the reſt of the Arab tribes, 
that they aſſembled all their forces and gave him battle. 
Mohammed, however, was conqueror, and ſuffered neither plea- 
Jute nor idleneſs to ſtop his career. He immediately purſued 
his victory, and reduced the greater part of Arabia, and ſome 
. towns of Syria, which were then ſubject to the Grecian emperor, 
At length, the progreſs. of his arms was checked by a greater 
power than any who had hitherto oppoſed him. The great 
ſtroke of death put an end to all his boaſts, to all his ſucceſſes, 
and convinced him of the vanity of his impoſture when 
he had attained the ſixty-third year of his age, in 641, The 
loſs of their leader, however, did not diſheatten his diſciples. 

As Mohammed died without male iſſue, and had not nomi- 
nated a ſucceſſor, different parties aroſe, claiming an exclu- 
ſive right of appointing one. Abubeker, however, who had 
always been the friend of peace and good order, propoſed two 
perſons, Omar and Abou Obeid, for their choice of one of 
them; but this propoſition created ſtill greater diviſions, and 
the election remained undetermined, till Omar, to the aſto- 
niſhment of every perſon preſent, addreſſed himſelf to Abu- 
deker, and, kiſſing his hand, deſired that he (Abubeker) would 
aſſume the ſovereignty himſelf; and the latter was accordingly 
choſen, amidſt the acclamations of the aſſembly; but he 
refuſed from an inviolable veneration to the memory of the 
holy prophet, to take on him the title of ſovereign ; he choſe 


that of Caliph, which fignifies ſucceſſor, which was afterwards | 


the title of all who reigned over the Arabs, 
On the death of Abubeker, in the 1gth year of the Hegira, 
Omar was elected caliph without oppolition, having been 
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nominated by Abubeker; and Omar, who was affaffinated*, 
was ſucceeded by Othman, woo alſo met with the like fate. 
On the death of Othman, Hali aſcended the throne; but 
he ſoon quarrelled with thoſe who were about his perſon, and 
by that means became noxious to the people, ſo that he was 
forced to quit his capital, A revolt enſued in Syria; and 
Moawiyah, the governor thereof, declared that Hali was not 
worthy of the crown, and cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed 
the * lawful caliph, fixing his ſeat at Damaſcus, Hali took 
up arms ; but was defeated, and even was bappy that by means 
of a treaty, he could ſecure to himſelf the title and prerogative 
of caliph in Arabia, He was ſhortly after aſſaſſinated, leaving 
two ſons, on the eldeſt of whom the Arabiaas beſtowed the 
crown. 
Haſſan, ſon and ſucceſſor of Hali, after a reign of about ſix 
months, abdicated his throne in favour of Moawiyah, who 
had been a continual terror to him, ſo that Moawiyah became 
ſole poſſeſſor of the throne. He was acknowledged by all the 
muſſulmen as the true and lawful caliph, and was the firſt of 
the dynaſty of the Ommiyans, ſo called from Ommiyah the 


The circumſtances of this aſſaſſination are as follow: A 
native of Perſia, named Firouz, refuſing to embrace Moham- 
medaniſm, a tax was levied upon him; upon which he made 
his complaints to the calipb, ſoliciting that the tax might be 
taken off, or at leaſt reduced in magnitude, as he was unable 
to pay it. What trade do you e ?” ſaid Omar, To 
htc ho replied, Three,“ „Very well then,“ ſaid the caliph, 
« you are very moderately Wel. Firouz, who poſſeſſed 
a very wicked and vindictive ſoul, entered the moſque. a few 
days afterwards while the caliph was there, and took an oppor» 
tunity of ſtabbing him in three different parts of his body 
with a knife, The aſſaſſin was inſtantly ſurrounded ; but 
he defended himſelf with the bloody inſtrument, and ſtabbed 
thirteen others, ſeven of whom died in a few hours. Freſh. _ 
efforts, however, were made to ſecure him; and, finding that 


he ſhould be overpowered, plunged the knife into bis-own. 


| bowels and expired, 
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head of that prince's family. Moawiyah adopted meaſures 
to render the dignity of caliph hereditary, which had before 
been elective, and ſucceeded in his deſign. His crown de- 
ſcended to his ſon, and continued in the family for 14 ſuc- 
ceſſions, though not always in a direct line. 

The houſe of 3 was deſtroyed by the Abaſſians, 


princes ſo denominated from their being deſcended from 
Abbas, Mohammed's uncle. They took up arms againſt the 
Ommiyans, under pretence of revenging the death of Hali, 
whom, they alledged, had been murdered by them, and Abul 
Abbas was accordingly proclaimed caliph. | 
Abdallah, uncle to Abul Abbas, cauſed an act of grace to 
be publiſhed in the caliph's name, for all the Ommiyans who 
ſhould appear before him, and take the oaths of allegiance to 
the new caliph. A day was appointed for the meeting of the 
chiefs or princes, and Abdallah attended them ; but while he 
was preparing to tender the oaths, a party of ſoldiers, appoint- 
ed for the purpoſe, drew up behind them, and deſtroyed them 


all on the ſpot, except one, who eſcaped and fled to Spain. 
Immediately after this barbarous deed, the ſoldiers put to the | 


ſword a great number of muſſulmen known to be devoted to 
the houſe of Ommiyah ; aud Abdallah, having put an end to 
the ſlaughter, 9 his bloody tranſactions with a moſt 
horrid entertainment. He cauſed the bodies of the Ommiyans 
who had been ſlaughtered by the ſoldiers, to be placed cloſe 
to one another, and covered with boards, over which he 
ordered carpets to be laid; and upon their flooring he gave a 
ſumptuous feaſt to the officers of the army. * Perhaps,” ſaid 
he,“ all of them may not be quite dead, in that caſe we ſhall 
* have the happineſs to hear them groan.” The crown 
remained in the family of Abul Abbas more than goo years, 
under 37 princes. | 


TURKEY mw ASIA 
Fokus a grand diviſion of the Turkiſh empire. It 


abounds not only with all the neceſſaries, but even with the 


luxuries of life, and contains ſome of the moſt fertile aud 
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delightful provinces of the univerſe. Aſiatic Turkey is about 
2000 miles long, and 1750 broad. It is uſually divided into 
{ix parts, viz. 1. Syria, 2. Holy Land, g. Natolia, 4. Diarbekr, 
5. Turcomania, and 6. Georgia, Of each of theſe we ſhall 
treat in their turn; but, previouſly to our entering upon them, 
it may not be amiſs to ſay a word or two reſpecting the inha- 
bitants and the country in general. - 

The grand Signior is ſovereign of all Turkey, whether it be 
ſituated in Europe, Afia, or Africa, for in each of thefe 
quarters he has very large poſſeſſions ; he is abſolute maſter of 


all the goods and eſtates of his ſubjects, and the ſame may be 


ſaid with reſpe to their lives, for they are indeed at his com- 
mand. His extravagant titles are, God upon earth, the ſhadow 
of God, the brother of the ſun and moon, the diſpoſer of 
Crowns, &c. | | 
The land produces more ſpontaneouſly than many other 


places do by cultivation; but the ſuperſtitious notions, and 


abſurd cuſtoms of the people, prevent their enjoying the half 
of thoſe bleſſings with whichthe God of nature hasenriched their 
country. They are ſlaves to the tyranny of their government, 
and to their own paſſions, taking more pains to be 2 


idle, than more active people do to be profitably employed. 


The religion and political conſtitution of the country obliges 
them to innumerable abſurdities while their inclinations impel 
them to ſeek all manner of indulgence. Their lives, there- 
fore, are an odd mixture of morality and libertiniſm, of ſelf- 
denial and exceſs. . 

Many parts of Aſiatic Turkey, have been much celebrated 
both in ſacred and profane hiſtory; but, as we ſhall have occa- 


ſion to mention theſe in going through the ſeveral provinces, 


we ſhall not anticipate our deſcriptions of them by elucidating 
the ſubjeR in this place. ee . 


SYRIA ox SOURISTAN. 


THIS country, generally known by the name of 2 
among Europeans, is, by the Turks, called Sourie or Souriſtan, 
from its capital Tzor or Tzur, which the Greeks ſoftened 
into Sur and Tyre. It is about 270 miles long, and 160 
broad. Its principal mountains are Libanus, Antilibanus, 


Gilead, Tabor, Carmel, Sion, Hermon, Ebal, Olivet, Cal vary, | 


Gerizzim, and Moriah, Its chief rivers are Euphrates, Jordan, 
Caſſimir, Licomes, Chryſorrhoas, Orontes, and Odonis. 
Syria is bleſſed with the moſt ſerene, temperate, and health- 
Ful air imaginable; during the hot months of June, July, 
and Auguſt, it is agreeably refreſhed by cooling breezes trom 
the Mediterranean Sea. The face of the country is level, 
and the ſoil rich and fertile, inſomuch, that, in theſe par- 
ticulars, as well as in its excellent climate, it may be juſtly ſaid 
to vie with any other country in the world, though under the 
ſame parallel of latitude; but theſe defirable qualities are 


embittered by the arbitrary government of the Turks, which 


is ſuch, that its tyranny prevents the inhabitants from ever 
taſting the ſweets of that moſt eſſential requiſite to human 
happineſs—Liberty ! | | 
The eftabliſhed religion of Syria, like that of the other 
Turkiſh dominions, is Mohammedaniſm ; but there are here 
a great many Jews and Chriſtians of different ſects: viz, 
Greeks, Latins, Armenians, Malchites, Maronites, and Jaco- 
bites The Armenians differ but little from the Greeks, and 
have a patriarch, who uſually reſides at Damaſcus. The 
Maronites of Mount Libanus, hold ſome of the Greek, and 
ſome of the Eutychian tenets ; they give the ſacrament in both 
kinds, and uſe the Syriac liturgy. Their patriarch is always 
ſtyled Peter, and is believed by them to be the only true 
ſucceſſor of that apoſtle. The Jacobites, who are ſo called 
from their founder Jacobus Svrius, have a. patriarch who is 
always named Ignatius ; and he is deemed the real ſucceſſor 
of the venerable father and martyr of that name. The 
Druſians, who live among the mountains know little of 
Chriſtianity beſides the name; they, in a great meaſure, 
reſemble the Curdes who reſide among the Armenian moun- 
tains, and pay a much greater reſpect to the devil than to God, 
for which peculiarity they aſſign the following curious rea- 
ſon : that God is ſo very good 3 at all times, that he 
would not do them any injury, let them be ever ſo neglectful 
or remiſs in their duty; but, on the contrary, the devil has 
frequently ſuch mischievous fits, and is naturally inclined to 
ſuch diabolical frolics, that the utmoſt precaution is neceſſary 
to keep his infernal highneſs in any tolerable temper. 
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The language ſpoken by the Syrians is a corrupt kind of 
Arabic or Moriſco; but moſt of the inhabitants of the trading 
towns diſcourſe in the Lingua Franca. 


THE HOLY LAND, 


CALLED alſo Judza or Paleſtine. It received the name of 
Judza from Judah, whoſe tribe was the moſt conſiderable of 
the twelve; and that of Paleſtine from the Paleſtines or Phi- 
liſtines, as they are termed in Scripture, who poſſeſſed the 

reater part of it. It had likewiſe a variety of other names, 
Pich as, the Land of Canaan, the Land of Iſrael, the Land of 
God, the Land of the Hebrews, &c. but the moſt pre-emi» 
nent appellation by which it hath ever been diſtinguiſhed is, 
the Holy Land, This conntry is 210 miles long, and go 


broad. | | 


Both Jews and Chriſtians call this diſtri the Holy Land, 
for theſe diſtinct reaſons : the former give it that epithet, be- 
cauſe it was ſolely appropriated to the ſervice of God under 
their immediate diſpenſation; and the latter diſtinguiſh it by 
that name becauſe Chriſt was born there, and it became the 
ſcene of all that was wrought or ſuffered for the ſalvation 
of mankind, It was likewiſe called, in a figurative way, 
the Land of Promiſe, as having been promiſed by God him- 
ſelf to his choſen people; and alſo the Land flowing with 
Milk and Honey, from its wonderful fertility, | 

In this country are the mountains Olivet and Calvary, ſo 
famous in the writings of the New Teſtament. Mount Olivet, 
1, e. the Mountain of Olives, ſo called from the vaſt quan- 
tity of that fruit which grew thereon, is about a mile from 
Jeruſalem, being ſeparated therefrom by the brook Kidron, 
and the valley of Jehoſhaphat. Its height is conſiderable, 
and from its ſummit there is a good proſpect of Jeruſalem 
and the adjacent country. It runs in a ridge, and has three 
or four heads higher than the reſt; from one of the principal 
of theſe Chriſt aſcended into heaven; and the impreſſion of 
a foot in the hard rock, ſhewn there by the religious to this 
day, is pretended to have been made by him. , 

Mount Calvary, or Golgotha, is the place where our Savi- 
our was crucified. It is a rocky hill on the weſt fide of Je- 
rulalem, [See a very particular deſcription of Jeruſalem in 
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ancient fathers, it was on this mountain that Abraham went 
to offer up his ſon Iſaac. It was formerly the place were cri- 


that it has, if we may be allowed the expreſſion, drawn the 
City of Jeruſalem round about it, for it now ſtands in the 
midſt of that famous town. | 

As we have, 1n our deſcription of Arabia, given an account 
of the life of Mohammed, the founder of the Mohamme- 
dan religion, we ſhall in conformity thereto, and to im- 


Chriſt. In the time of Herod, God ſent the angel Gabriel to 


they are of riper years. Mary, however, conceived by the 
Holy Spirit, and God ſent an angel to Joſeph, to convince him 


ſhould be her ſon, During her pregnancy, ſhe went to 
Bethlehem with her huſband Joſeph, in order to be taxed, 
agreeable to a decree of Auguſtus Ceſar. The city was ſo 


they were obliged to retire to a ſtable, where ſhe was deli- 
vered. In due ſeaſon he was preſented in the temple, when 
two pious perſons, Simeon and Anna, praiſed God for having 


years, On their return, Jeſus diſputed with the doctors in 


the temple, and ſoon after departed for Jordan, where he was 4 
baptiſed by John; when the heavens: opened, and the Holy | 


Choſt deſcended upon him in the form of a dove, and a voice 


| DAs rA. 
the Geographical Dictionary.] and was anciently uſed as a | 
general charnel houſe to that city, whence it received the ap- 
pellation of Golgotha, which, in Hebrew, ſignifies the place 
or repoſitory of a ſkull. According to the authority of the | 


of the chaſtity of his ſpouſe, and the divinity of that which 


crowded, that there was no room for them in the inn, and 


minals were executed; but, ſince the crucifixion of Chriſt, it 
has been ſo reverenced and reſorted to by Chriſtian pilgrims, | 


Print it more ſtrongly on the minds of the younger branch 
of the community, give a conciſe account of the life of | 


a holy virgin, named Mary, who was eſpouſed to Joſeph of 
Nazareth, to inform her how God had highly favoured her. 
The conſummation of marriage between Joſeph and Mary 
had not taken place, it being a cultom among the Jews, as 
well as other eaſtern nations, to betroth their children in 
their infancy, but not to ſuffer them to cohabit together till 


3 


A 


ſent a Redeemer into the world. Herod, being informed of 
the birth of the child, endeavoured to get him into his power; 
but, by Joſeph's withdrawing into Egypt, his deſign was fruſ- 
trated, Joſeph remained in Egypt with the child twelve © 
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was heard to pronounce theſe words, This is my beloved 
ſon, in whom I am well pleaſed.” Jeſus then remained in 
the wilderneſs forty days and forty nights, without breakin 
his faſt ; at the expiration of which time, the devil ns 
him to eat bread of his own providing; but being foiled, he 
endeavoured to perſuade him to throw himſelf down from 
the battlements of the temple, that he might be convinced of 
his divinity. Failing alſo in this attempt, he took him tothe 
top of an exceedingly high mountain, ſhewed him the glories 
of the world, and offered them to him if he would fall down 
and worfhip him. This ſo much excited the indignation of 
Jeſus that he ordered him to depart from his preſence. Soon 
after he wrought his firſt miracle at Cana in Galilee ; he 
drove the money-changers out of the temple, and, travelling 
into Judza and Galilee, wrought many miracles. After ſome 
time, he at length explained his miſſion more fully to his diſ- 
ciples, and, at the time of the paſſover, ate the paſchal lamb 
with them, when he waſhed their feet, and informed them 
that one of them ſhould betray him. Judas ſoon after left 
them, and in a ſhort time Jeſus was ſurrounded by a company 
of armed men, having been betrayed by Judas with a kiſs. 
When he was led away, all his diſciples, except Peter, fled ; 


but he followed at a diſtance; and John having recovered his 
| ſpirits, returned into the high prieſts' hall, where Jeſus was 


brought before Annas, who, though prince of the ſanhedrim, 
refuſed to judge him; whereuponhe was ſent bound to Caia- 
phas. Thither Peter came, and was thrice challenged with 
being a diſciple of Chriſt, but he thrice denied it, and that 
with au oath : Being, however, ſenſible of his crime, he went 
dut, and wept bitterly, While youu remained in cuſtody, 
the Jews mocked him, and ſmote him. The principal accu- 
fation againſt him was, that he had ſaid, he would deſtroy the 
temple, and in three days build it up again. To this Jeſus 
making no reply, Cainplize abjured him, by the living God, 
to declare whether he was Chriſt the Son of God. To this 
he anfwered in the affirmative, Then Caiaphas accuſed him 
of blaſphemy, and he was inſtantly condemned to death by 
Pontius Pilate the Roman governor, who, though conſcious of 
his innocence, yielded to the ſolicitations of the Jews, and 


delivered him over to be crucified, Judas hearing the final 
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ſentence, brought in the thirty pieces of ſilver, in value about 


« betrayed the innocent blood.” With the money the Jews 
bought the Potter's field, to bury ſtrangers in; and Judas, 
ſtung with remorſe, went out and hanged himſelf, The time 
being come for the execution of the ſentence paſſed againſt 
ary he was arrayed in a kingly robe, & reed was put in his 

and in imitation of a ſceptte, a crown of thorns was put 
upon his head, and he was led forth to Mount Calvary, where 
he was crucified, with this inſcription placed over his head ; 
& Jeſus of Nazareth king of the Jews.” 


NATOLIA, oz ASIA MINOR. 
| THIS country, called Anatolia (corruptly Natolia) and the 
is bounded on the N. by the Euxine or Black Sea; on the W. 


750 miles long, and go8 broad. Geographers in general divide 
Proper, 2. Amaſia, 3. Aladulia, and, 4. Caramania. 


the fineſt countries in the world, yet ſuch is the miſerable po- 
licy of the Turkiſh, government, and the indolence of the 


the lands were properly attended to. The inhabitants arc not 
incommoded by . heats, nor chilled by intenſe froſts. 
The few parts which are cultivated, produce, with little la» 
bour, great plenty of various kinds of corn, exquiſite grapes 
and wines, olives, citrons, lemons, oranges, figs, dates, &c, 


valuable drugs and gums, 


gl. 158. ſterling, which they had given him as a reward for his 
treachery, aud throwing it among them exclaimed, „I have 


Natolia naturally is, and always has been, deemed one of f 


Levant on ac count of its eaſtern ſituation with reſpe&to Europe, | 


by the Levant Sea; on the S. by the Mediterranean and Syria; 
and by Georgia and Turcomania on the E. It extends from g7 
degrees to 41 degrees 30 minutes of N. latitude, and from 
27 to 42 degrees of E. longitude from London; being about 


this country into four provinces or diſtricts, viz. 1. Natolia 


people, that it has been permitted to become almoſt a deſert, 
and, though uncommonly rich, fertile, and well watered, they 
have ſuffered it to be over-run with weeds, briars, and bram- | 
bles, The air is exceedingly ſerene and temperate, and would, Þ 
doubtleſs, become ſtill more ſalubrious if the cultivation of 


beſides abundance of coffee, rhubarb, opium, galls, and other 
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1. NATOLIA PROPER, 


IS governed by a beglerbeg, who has under him five ſangiacs, 
245 zaims, and 7,740 timars: the number of troops are 
60,000 ; and the annual revenue of the beglerbeg is 1,090,000 
of alpers, i. e. about 2,500l. ſterling. In this country is ſitu- 
ated the famous Mount Olympus, or rather the double chain 
of mountains ſo denominated. They are ſuppoſed to be the 
higheſt mountains in the caſtern part of the world. They are 
continually covered with ſnow, and the ſides abound with 
pine and other trees. At the beginning of the dog-days the 
air of Mount Ida, the higheſt part of this chain of mountains, 
is ſo ſerene, that very little air appears to be ſtirring, and at 


night the rays of the ſun ſeem as it were to dart all around the 


horizon, and the whole has the appearance of fire. 

At Abydos, in the north of this province, where the 
ſtreights of Gallipoli, which ſeparate Aſia from Europe, are 
only two miles over, Xerxes began his famous bridge, which 
was ſo well compleated in a week's time, that 170,000 foot 
and 80,000 horſe, incluſive of carriages and camels, marched 
over it. About 1235 years before Chriſt a gold mine was 


| diſcovered near this place, by which Priam, rage: Troy, was 


enabled to carry on many uſeful and magnificent works. 
When Philip of Macedon laid ſiege to the opulent town of 
Abydos, he took it by ſtorm; but the inhabitants, rather than 
be carried into ſlavery, firſt murdered their wives and chil- 
dren, and afterwards deſtroyed themſelves. | 
In this country ſtood the once famous city of Troy, which 
withſtood the whole Grecian army the ſpace of ten years, 
when it was taken, 1184 years before Chriſt, and the inhabi- 
tants put to the ſword. Part of its ruins are ſtill to be ſeen. 
The ruins of the cities in this part of the world, ſays the 
ingenious Marquis d'Argens, have for ſeveral years engaged 
the curioſity of travellers, yet the Turks leſſen them every 
day, and carry away vaſt quantities of the marble, How 
much therefore muſt there have been of it at firſt ! The moſque 
of the ſultan Achmet, was built only of the ſtones fetched 
from the ruins of Troy, The columns which form the pery- 
Nil of that temple, and which are not leſs than 130 in number, 
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were found all entire in the fields of that ancient city. For 
near 200 years, continues he, the Turks made uſe of no other 
Þullets for the cannon of the Dardanelles, than Corinthian 
chapitres, and columns, which they broke to pieces, and then 


cut to make them ſerve that purpoſe. 


The honourable J. Ægidius Van Egmont, 3 4 
aples, in 


dinary from the United Provinces to the court of 
reciting his travels through Natolia, ſays, „In the country 


are a great number of ſtorks, which afford the inhabitants an | 
odd kind of diverſion, They place hens' eggs in the ſtork's 


neſt, and when the young are hatched, the male, on ſeeing 
them of a different form from its own ſpecies, makes a hideous 
noiſe, which calls together a crowd of other ſtorks hovering 


about the neſt, and who, to revenge the diſgrace the female 3 
| has in appearance brought on her neſt, deſtroy her, by pecking 


her to death; the male in the mean time making the heavieſt 
la mentation, as if bewailing his misfortune which obliged him 
to have recourſe to fuch diſagreeable ſeverities.“ 
2. AMAsIA. 
THIS province, like that of Natolia Proper, is governed 


py a beglerbeg, who has ſangiacs, zaims, and timars under F 


him. Selim the firſt emperor of the Turks, and Strabo the 
celebrated philoſoupher ot antiquity, were natives of Amaſia. 
The land in the environs of Trebizond is very fertile, but not 
well cultivated. The mountains are covered with oak, elm, 


beech, and other ſtately trees, which grow to an aſtoniſhing 


height, and the whole face of the country forms an agreeable 
landſcape. Vaſt quantities of rock honey is found herc; 
but it is ſo exceedingly delicious, that it is dangerous to eat 
it in large portions, This rich quality is aſcribed by Tournefort 
to the nature of the flowers whence the bees extract it. In 


the neighbourhood of Tocat ſome curious foſſils are found, I 


particularly ſubterraneous vegetations of exquiſite beauty. 


Like our flints, they are encloſed in matrices, which, when 
| broken, diſplay ſome of the fineſt cryitallizations imaginable : 2 
ſome have the appearance of petrified mother of pearl, While 
others ſeem like candied lemon and orange peel. The manu- | 


faftures of Amalia and many other. parts of Aſiatic Turkey 
conſiſt principally of ſilk, leather, red linen, and copper, 
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worked into a variety of utenſils. About two miles from 
Tocat, the ancient Neocæſarea, in this province, are two. 
{mall rooms cut out of the ſolid rock, which are held in great 
eſtimation by the Chriſtians, who imagine, that they were 


3. ALADULIA, OR DULGADIR, 


AS it is called by the Turks, is the next grand diviſion of - 
Natolia, It is generally unfit for the purpoſes of agriculture, 
being rough and hilly; but there is excellent paſture, and 
abundance of admirable fruit and wines. Here are fine horſes, 
camels, and black cattle, beſides vaſt herds of goats, and ſheep, 
veniſon, and all kinds of game. The mountains contain ſilver, 
copper, iron, allum, &c. This province is alſo governed by 
a beglerbeg, Who has under him ſangiacs, zaims, and timars. 


4. CARAMANIA, OR CARAMAN-ILI, 


AS it is denominated by the Turks, extends along great part 
of the ſea-coaſt, and is governed by a beglerbeg, whole 
revenues are exceedingly large : he has under him ſeven ſangiacs, 
and a great many zaims, and timars. In this province is 
Satalia, the ancient Attalia, which is divided into three diſtintt 
towns, each of which is ſurrounded by its own ſtrong walls, 
and the gates are ſhut preciſely at noon every Friday, from a 
fuperſtitious notion, that at ſuch an hour on that day, the 
Chriſtians are to ſurprize it. Caramania was united, in 14883 
to the Turkiſh empire by Bajazet ; and it has ever ſince 
remained in poſſeſſion of the Turks. e 


MESOPOTAMIA oz DIARBEEKR. 


_ THIS province, which is about 360 miles long, and g10 
broad, is ſituated between 29 and 38 degrees ot N. latitude, 
and 39 and 47 degrees of E. longitude from London, having 
Turcomania on the N. Perſia on the E. Irac Arabi on the 8. 
and Syria on the W. The air is exceedingly temperate and 
ſerene, unſcorched by exceſſive heats, and not incommoded 
by ſevere froſts. The country produces ſilk, and is tolerably 
fertile, being rich in grain, fruits, and paſturage, though the 
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ous flocks and abundance of cattle feed on the paſture grounds; 
indeed in ſome parts thereare conſiderable uninhabited deſerts, 
Diarbekr, being a frontier province towards Perſia is always 
well guarded; yet, ſuch is the tyranny of the Turkiſh govern- 
ment, and the indolence of the people, that the art of agricul- 
ture is very little attended to, and the numher of its inhabitants 
are conſequently ſmall. The diviſions of this province are 
into beglerbegates and baſhaſhips ; and theſe are ſubdivided 
into ſangiacates, inferior to which are the zaimets, and tima- 
roits, The men of Diarbekr arc more affable and courteous, 
and the women are treated with more tenderneſs, and have 
greater indulgence granted them, than in any other part of 
of the Turkiſh empire. The principal manufaRories carried 
on here, are dyeing, dreſſing, and tanning leather, paiticularly 
the ſkins of goats, of which immenſe quantities, known by 
the appellation of Turkiſh leather, are vended in various parts 
of Europe, as well as Aſia, They likewiſe dye linen and 
cotton to great perfection, the waters of the Tigris, being, 
it is ſaid, remarkably well adapted to the purpoſes of dycing 
3n general, 7 | | 

The heat, however, of ſome parts of this province is ſo 
exceſſive, particularly about Mouſul and Bagdad, that from 
about two hours afte: ſun-riſe, till about an hour after ſun-ſct, 
the inhabitants dare not venture out of doors. 'There is 
Jikewiſe, according to ſeveral travellers, a peſtilential wind, 


called ſamiel, which is N to be the ſame eaſt wind 
0 


mentioned by Job. It is ſo ſtrongly impregnated with ſul- 
8 vapours, that thoſe who inhale them are inſtantly 

illed by its noxious effluvia, When the inhabitants perceive 
them coming, they fall flat on their faces, and ſometimes 
eſcape. The hot air is likewiſe ſo dangerous, that it frequent- 
Ivy injures the lungs, inflames the blood, and parches the ſkin 
of the inhabitants, generallyraiſing it into bliſters, and occaſion- 
Ing it to peel off. On this account travellers wear a kind of 
maſk made of a ſoft black crape to preſerve their eyes ; but, 
if, after all their precaution, they become inflamed, the afflict- 
ed perſon anoints them with a mixture of ſugar and long 

epper lifted very fine, and made into a kind of ſalve. In 
ome parts they have no rain for eight months in the year; 
but the lands are watered by the Eupbrates, Tigris, and other 


\ 


[A81A, ; 
inhabitants take very little pains to cultivate its lands. Numer- 


I them much afraid of the devil, and therefore they worſhip. 


2 cheeſe, 


| interſperſed among the hills. The country, however, pro- 


F who find that ſufficient to anſwer all the purpoſes of agricul- 


meet one, if they are ſtrong enough, they uſually rob and murder 
the whole company. hile the weather permits, they dwell 


| they are compelled by the ſnows. They wander likewiſe 
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rivers and canals, Sometimes it has not rained for the ſpace 
of two years and a half; but if it rains three or four times in 
the year, ſay travellers, it perfectly ſatisfies the inhabitants, 
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ture. Its fertility is ſo great, that its grain generally yields 
two hundred and ſometimes three hundred fold. The palms, 
particularly thoſe of the date kind, afford the inhabitants 
meat, wine, and honey, | 

This country is famous for the great plain of Shinaar, 
where the whole human race were collected into one body 
after the flood, and thence diſperſed themſelves over the face 
of the earth: it is alſo ſappoſed by ſome, that the ſeat of the 
terreſtrial paradiſe was here, but that opinion is denied by 
others; indeed its precife ſpot is unknown. 

Some parts of this province are inhabited by a wandering 
tribe called Curdes, and the diftrift they live in is called Cure 
diſtan ; they are ſuppoſed to be the deſcendants of the ancient 
Chaldzans, and ſubſiſt principally upon rapine and plunder, 
They are continually upon the watch for caravans, and whenthey 
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in tents upon the plains, and do not retire to their villages till 


into Perſia, but 1 no ſubjection either to Turks or 
Perſians. They call themſelves Chriſtians; but know very 
little about Chriſtianity, for their ſuperſtitious notions, make 


him more than God. In fine weather they drive their herds 
about in ſearch of paſture ; and while the haſbands look out for 
plunder, the women mind the cattle, and- make butter and 


TURCOMANTA, oz ARMENIA. 


THE province of Turcomania is bounded on the N, by 
Georgia, on the E. by Erivan and Adirbeitzan in Perſia, on 
the S. by Diarbekr, and on the W. by Natolia ; being about 
360 miles long, and goo broad, It is generally a mountainous 
country, not but ſome fine dales and pleaſant vallies are 
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, duces nothing without the moſt indefatigable labour. The 
inhabitants are forced to cut trenches in order to water it, 
and many parts are even watered by hand in the manner of 
gardens, and, after all, the grain is but indifferent. The cold 
here is more intenſe than in any other part of Aſiatic Turkey. 
Snow ſometimes falls in June, but the hills are covered with 
it all the year round. The inhabitants havę a ſingular method 
of ploughing land, Ten or a dozen oxen are put to the 
plough. The furrows are made exceedingly deep, to preſerve 
the ſeed from the cold, and to intermingle the ſoil of the 
ſurface, which is dry and ſandy, with the more humid earth 
that lies beneath ; yet the 1250 is ſo impregnated with ſalt 
and nitre, that the roots of every thing would be burnt up, if a 
profuſion of water was not every where uſed to meliorate the 
heat. | 1 8 
The Armenian merchants are generally men of probity and 
oliteneſs. They manage all the trade of the Levant, and are 
in fact, the greateſt merehants in the univerſe. They ſpread 
themſelves over the principal parts of the world, as many are 
to be found in Italy, France, Germany, Holland, England, 
&c. and even in the dominions of the Great Mogul. All over 
the Turkiſh and Perſian territories Armenian merchants are to 
be found; and ſo great is their thirſt of gain, that they have 
ſettlements in Siam, java, the Philippine iſlands, and in all 
parts of the Eaſt except China. 5 
The Armenians ſpeak two languages, which are diſtinguiſhed 
by the appellations of vulgar and learned. The former is 
underſtood by the Armenians in general, but to be well 
verſed in the latter, is deemed a great accompliſhment, as it 
is only found in their ancient manuſcripts, and uſed in the 
performance of divine ſervice. They pretend, that it bears 
no affinity to any other oriental language; but is ſuperior to them 
all, being more energetic, expreſſive, and elegant, and com- 
Prifing not only all the common, but likewiſe all the technical 
terms of theology, and the various arts and ſciences, . 
It is ſuppoſed, that Armenia was firſt peopled by the imme- 
diate deſcendants of Noah; for Noah's = reſted on Mount 
Ararat in this country: [See Dictionary, article Ararat. ] it 
then became a kingdom, and remained fo till it was ſubdued 
by the Perſians: it was afterwards poſſeſſed by the immediate 
ſucceſſors of Alexander the Great, then conquered by the 
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he . Romans. About 687 the Saracens made themſclves maſters 
it, of it, and held it till they were deprived of it by the Tartars 
of and Turks, from whom it received the name of Turcomania. 
Id 8 
ey. | GEORGIA, ox GURGISTAN, 
ith | | | | 
od *# WHICH has Circaſſia on the N. Turcomania on the S. Shirvan 
he and Dagheſtan on the E. and the Euxine or Black Sea on the 
we. W. is about 210 miles long, and 140 broad. It belongs 
he partly to the Turks, and partly to the Perſians; it abounds 
rtn with mountains, woods, beautiful vales, and fertile plains. 
alt | The air of Georgia is dry, cold in winter, but hot in ſum- 
fa mer. The country produces all kinds of excellent fruit, and 
the the bread is hardly to be paralleled. Here are vaſt herds of 
fine cattle, and the pork is admirable. The Georgians have 
nd 3 likewiſe wild and tame fowl, and excellent fiſh Their wine 
are is remarkably fine, andthe inhabitants drink vaſt quantities of 
ad it. Georgia formerly coatained many large cities, as hiſtory 
are JF informs us, and their ruins evince; but at preſent there are 
nd, but few cities and towns in proportion to the uncommon 
ver 3 fertility of the ſoil, and thoſe but thinly inhabited. This is 
to perhaps owing to a barbarous cuſtom prevalent in this country, 
ave ok ſelling the younger part of the natives for ſlaves, it being 
all no uncommon thing * a nobleman to ſell his tenants . 
vaſſals, for parents to ſell their children, and even maſters to 
zed fell their ſervants, as they think proper. The principal factors 
is in this unnatural traffic are Jews, who purchaſe the boys and 
ell girls when young, give them a ſuitable education, and, when the 
sit arrive at a proper age, diſpoſe of them to the Turks and Perſians, 
the by whom they are employed in their armies and ſeraglios, as 
ars cooncubines, ſlaves, mutes, eunuchs, ſoldiers, &c. and many 
em have been raiſed to the rank of ſtateſmen. The Georgians 
m- | are faithful friends, but, on the ſlighteſt offence, become im- 
cal placable enemies. They do not deem luxury, drunkenneſs, 
P or libertiniſm, crimes, or even follies ; the clergy, in general, 
ne- being worſe than the laity, and the women as vicious as either. 
unt All religions are tolerated in Georgia, every one being at 
it F3 liberty to think, pray, and ſpeak as he plcaſes. The Georgian 
led houſes are built after the Perſian taſte, and the inhabitants 
ate BY imitate the Perſians in their modes ef eating, fitting, lying, 
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duces nothing without the moſt indefatigable labour. The 
inhabitants are forced to cut trenches in order to water it, 
and many parts are even watered by hand in the manner of 
gardens, and, after all, the grain 1s but indifferent. The cold 
here is more intenſe than in any other part of Aſiatic Turkey. 
Snow ſometimes falls in June, but the hills are covered with 
it all the year round. The inhabitants have a ſingular method 
of ploughing land, Ten or a dozen oxen are put to the 
plough. The furrows are made exceedingly deep, to preſerve 
the ſeed from the cold, and to intermingle the ſoil of the 
ſurface, which is dry and ſandy, with the more humid earth 
that lies beneath; yet the Jad is ſo impregnated with falt 
and nitre, that the roots of every thing would be burnt up, if a 
profuſion of water was not every where uſed to meliorate the 
heat. | | 
The Armenian merchants are generally men of probity and 
politeneſs, They manage all the trade of the Levant, and are 
in fact, the greateit merchants in the univerſe. They ſpread 
themſelves over the principal parts of the world, as many are 
to be found in Italy, France, Germany, Holland, England, 
&c. and even in the dominions of the Great Mogul. All over 
the Turkiſh and Perſian territories Armenian merchants are to 
be found; and ſo great is their thirſt of gain, that they have 
ſettlements in Siam, Java, the Philippine iſlands, and in all 
parts of the Eaſt except China. 

The Armenians ſpeak two languages, which are diſtinguiſhed 
by the appellations of vulgar and learned. The former is 
underſtood by the Armenians in general, but to be well 
_ verſed in the latter, is deemed a great accompliſhment, as it 
is only found in their ancient manuſcripts, and uſed in the 
performance of divine ſervice. They pretend, that it bears 
no afhnitytoany other oriental language; but is ſuperior to them 
all, being more energetic, expreſſive, and elegant, and com- 
Prifing not only all the common, but likewiſe all the technical 
terms of theology, and the various arts and ſciences, — 
It is ſuppoſed, that Armenia was firſt peopled by the imme- 
diate deſcendants of Noah; for Noah's — reſted on Mount 
Ararat in this country: [See Dictionary, article Ararat. ] it 
then became a kingdom, and remained ſo till it was ſubdued 
by the Perſians: it was afterwards poſſeſſed by the immediate 
ſucceſſors of Alexander the Great, then conquered by the 
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Romans. About 687 the Saracens made themſclves maſters 

of it, and held it till they were deprived of it by the Tartars 

and Turks, from whom it received the name of Turcomania. 
GEORGIA, ox GURGISTAN, 


WHICH has Circaſſia on the N. Turcomania on the S. Shirvan 


and Dagheſtan on the E. and the Euxine or Black Sea on the 


W. is about 210 miles long, and 140 broad. It belongs 
partly to the Turks, and _ to the Perſians ; it abounds 
with mountains, woods, beautiful vales, and fertile plains. 
The air of Georgia is dry, cold in winter, but hot in ſum- 
mer. The country produces all kinds of excellent fruit, and 
the bread is hatdly to be paralleled. Here are vaſt herds of 
fine cattle, and the pork is admirable. The Georgians have 
likewiſe wild and tame fowl, and excellent iſh Their wine 
is remarkably fine, and the inhabitants drink vaſt quantities of 
it, Georgia formerly contained many large cities, as hiſtory 
informs us, and their ruins evince; but at preſent there are 
but few cities and towns in proportion to the uncommon 
fertility of the ſoil, and thoſe but thinly inhabited. This is 
erhaps owing to a barbarous cuſtom prevalent in this country, 
of ſelling the younger pu of the natives for ſlaves, it bein 
no uncommon thing for a nobleman to ſell his tenants a, 
vaſſals, for parents to ſell their children, and even maſters to 


{ell their ſervants, as they think proper. The principal factors 


in this unnatural traffic are Jews, who purchaſe the boys and 
girls when young, give them aſuitableeducation, and, When the. 

arrive at a proper age, diſpoſe of them to the Turks and Perſians, 
by whom they are employed in their armies and ſeraglios, as 
concubines, ſlaves, mutes, eunuchs, ſoldiers, &c. and many 


have been raiſed to the rank of ſtateſmen. The Georgians 


are faithful friends, but, on the ſlighteſt offence, become im- 
placable enemies. They do not deem luxury, drunkenneſs, 
or libertiniſm, crimes, or even follies; the clergy, in general, 
being worſe than the laity, and the women as vicious aseither, 
All religions are tolerated in Georgia, every one being at 


liberty to think, pray, and ſpeak as he plcaſes. The Georgian 


houſes are built after the Perſian taſte, and the inhabitants 
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I The ſovereignty of the Turks and Perſians over Georgia is 
rather nominal than real; for, as they are a hardy warlike race, 
and can eaſily retire to, and defend the paſſes of their moun- 
taing, it would be dangerous to quarrel with them, as no mode- 
ratelyſized army coul ſubdue them, and from the nature oftheir 
country, they might become very troubleſome neighbours, b 
making incurſions into the adjacent Turkiſh and Perſian pro- 
vinces. Though the rome of Georgia is a Mohammedan, 
yet the generality of the people profels a ſort of Chriſtianity, 
With reſpe& to Turkey and Perſia, Georgia is in much the 
ſame predicament as Flanders in Europe; for, when a war 
happens between thoſe empires, this country is uſually the 


ſeat of it. In 1578, the Turkiſh forces took Teflis, the capital; 


but the Perſians coming to the aſſiſtance of the Georgians, the 

Turkiſh troops were deteated, and 70,000 of their men left dead 

on the field of battle. | | | 
When a Georgian dies, a biſhop ſays maſs over the corpſe, 


for which he receives a hundred crowns ; but if the deſun& 


has not left a ſufficient quantity of money to pay this exor- 


bitant demand, ſome of his quondam friends very humanely - 


ſell his wife and children ſor ſlaves, to raiſe the money, for 


the clergy muſt not gounpaid. After maſs has been ſaid, the 


biſhop lays a letter on the breaſt of the corpſe, which is a 
complimentary card to St. Peter, intimating, that the funeral 


expences have been honeſtly paid, and 3 to open 


the gates of paradiſe to the deceaſed. The body is then 
wrapped in linen and buried, The Mohammedans of this 
country likewiſe ſend a note by the dead to Mohammed. In 
Mingrelia, a diſtrict of Georgia, the clergy are, in general, 
more ignorant than thoſe in the other parts of the province; 
but their whole employment is to cheat and rob their deluded 
votaries, They neither preach nor pray, but live in an almoſt 
continual ſtate of intoxication, The inferior prieſts copy 
their ſuperiors ; and the people think they cannot do better 
than imitate the clergy. Sometimes, after the prieſts have 
defrauded the people, the catholicos, or archbiſhop, has robbed 
both prieſts and people, the prince will depoſe and plunder 
the catholicos, Nay, the people are very expert robbers, fo 
that it may be ſaid, with very little deviation from truth, that 
=_ inhabitants of Georgia, of whatever rank or degree, are 
thieves. | 9 
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The marriages of the people of Aſiatic Turkey are variouſly 
conducted, according to the peculiar notions of the inhabitants 
of any particular diſtri; but the general mode ſeems to be, 
that they are negociated by the ladies. When the terms are 
finally ſettled, the bridegoom pays down a ſum agreed on, 
with which a place for their habitation is furniſhed. A licence 
is then procured from the cadi, and as ſoon as the ceremony 
is performed, feſtivity ſucceeds. The Mohammedan law 

ermits a perſon to marry as many wives as he can maintain 
and the wealthy Turks alſo keep a vaſt number of concu- 
bines, e 

The Turks were originally Scythian or Tartarian ſhepherds, 
who uſed to wander from one country to another with their 
flocks and herds, but reſided chiefly north of the Palus 
Mzotis and Euxine Sea. In the eighth century they travelled 
ſouthward, and ſettled in Georgia, between the Euxine and 
Caſpian Seas, aud continued there about 20 years. About 
the year 1000 they extended themſelves into Armenia, the 
name of which place they changed for that of Turcomania, 
They ſoon after ſubdued Bagdad, ravaged Perſia, and made 
themſclves maſters of the northern provinces of Arabia. 
They then invaded the territories of the Grecian emperor 1a 
Aſia Minor, where they conquered ſeveral cities, as the 
Saracens had done in Syria, Paleſtine, and Egypt. The 
greatly oppreſſed the Chriſtians who reſided in the parts-which 
they conquered, and the emperor of Conſtantinople implored 
the aſſiſtance of the European powers to oppoſe both the 
Turks and the Saracens. The pope intereſted himſelf in the 
affair, and endeavoured to excite an emulation in the people 
to reſcue the Holy Land from the infidels. All Europe took 
the alarm, and in 1096 the firſt cruſade commenced; when 
800,000 Chriſtian enthuſiaſts engaged in the enterprize, and 
proceeded towards Paleſtine : of theſe more than two-thirds 
periſhed dy ſickneſs, famine, and the ſword. Great multitudes 


of regular troops followed under celebrated commanders; but 


upon muſtering the whole of their forces, it appeared, that of 
the vaſt numbers of perſons who ſet out on this glorious, war 
of religion, not more than 100,000 horſe, and about twice 
that number of foot could be found! The arms of the 
Chriſtians were, however, crowned with ſucceſs, and Godfrey 
of Boulogne was crowned king of the conquered country by 
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the title of King of Jeruſalem. The Chriſtians eſtabliſhed 
four kingdoms, viz. Edeſſa, Tripoli, Antioch, and Jerufalem. 
The Chriſtians did not long agree together, and the Turks, 
taking advantage of their quarrels, laid fiege to many places 
under Othman their leader, aud, being ſucceſsful, eftabliſhed 


the Ottoman empire, making Neapolis the ſeat of his govern- 


ment, He was ſucceeded in 1328 by his fon Orchanes, who 
extended the bounds of the empire, Orchanes, who died 
in 1359, was ſucceeded by his ſon Amurath. This prince 
was in the early part of his reign diſturbed by a con- 
federacy of Mohammedan princes and Chriſtians ; but having 
ſubdued theſe, he tranſported his army into Europe, where he 
took many places from the Grecian emperor, particularly 
Adrianople, which he ſubdued in 1362, and mede the capital 
of his Aſiatic and European dominions. Amurath now 
returned into Aſia with a view to ſuppreſs an inſurreQion, 
when the Servians, Bulgarians, and IIlyrians, invaded his 
European territories; but Amurath, at the head of 200,090 
men croſſed the Boſphorus, and totally defeated them. Amu- 
rath did not long ſurvive this battle; for a Chriſtian ſoldier, 


| Pretending to beg his life of him, took an opportunity of 

Rabbing him with a dagger, which the treacherous villain had 
concealed. Of this wound the emperor died in 1373, and: 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Bajazet, who, that he might have no 
rivals, began his reign by murdering his brother. He beſieged 
Conſtantinople during eight years, but was at length compelled | 
to raiſe the ſiege. He was ſo great a tyrant, that many of the 
Mohammedans, as well as the Chriſtian princes, invited 
Tamerlane, commonly called the Great, to march againſt him; 
Bajazet advanced to oppoſe him, at the head of 1,000,000 o 
foldiers, and a moſt obſtinate battle was fought in the plains. Þ 
of Stella, in which the Turks were defeated, and Bajazet was 
taken priſoner. Tamerlane treated him at firſt with great | 
humanity ; but Bajazet's infolent behaviour, cauſed Tamerlane | 
to order him to be confined in an iron cage, which he carried 
with him wherever he went. The haughty Turk, not being 
able to endure this ignominious treatment, daſhed his brains 


out againſt the bars of his moveable priſon. 


After the death of Tamerlane, which happened in 1404, 

Bajazet's five ſons diſputed for the fovereignty of the Ottoman 
empire: Solyman the eldeſt reigned a ſhott time, when his 
youngelt brother Mohammed proving ſucceſsſul, was unani- 
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mouſly acknowledged ſole ſovereign of the Turkiſh domini. 
ons. He died in 1422, and was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Amurath II. who met with a variety of diſappointments 
in war, and endeavoured to retrieve his fortune by laying ſiege 
to Croia. He aſſaulted the city many times; but not bein 
able to carry it, he died before its walls in the goth year of 
his reign, He was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon 
Mohammed II. who raiſed the ſiege of Conſtantinople, and 
returned to Adrianople. He then murdered his brothers, 
and laid ſiege to Conſtantinople afreſh, which he took May 
20, 1453- Having now conquered the Grecian empire, 
he aſſumed the title of Emperor, which has been retained by 
his ſucceſſors ever ſince. He extended the Turkiſh empire in 
Evrope and Aſia ; but, though a great warrior, he was the 
molt cruel and unrelenting monſter that ever diſgraced human 
nature, His cruel, baſe, and treacherous murder of Irene, is 
ſufficient to paint his character in colours the moſt odious, 
which ages cannot efface, nor time wear away. He died in1481. 
Bajazet II, his eldeſt ſon, ſucceeded him. This prince took 
ſeveral towns from the Venetians; but, being dethroned by 
the Janiſſaries, was ſucceeded by his ſon = 
Selim, who began his reign by murdering his father, his 
brothers, and all their children. He then ſubdued the Mama- 
lukes, and put an end to their empire in Egypt, annexing that 


country to his dominions. He died in 1520, and was ſucceeded 
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by his ſon 

Solyman II. ſirnamed the Magnificent. He ſubdued the 
iſland of Rhodes, and took ſeveral cities in Hungary, He 
penetrated into Auſtria, and laid fiege to Vienna, but was not 
able to take it; be was not, however, diſcouraged, and return- 
ed with an army of 500, ooo men; but was ſo well received 
by an aſſemblage of Chriſtian armies, that he was compelled 
to retreat to Conſtantinople. He became ſo much enamoured 
of his concubine Roxalana, that, to oblige her, he put his eldeſt 
ſon, Muſtapha, to death, as he alſo did ſome time after, Bajazet, 
his youngeſt ſon, for being concerted in a conſpiracy againſt 
the goverament, He died in 1566, in the 77th year of his 


age, and the 47th year of his reign. He was ſucceeded by 
his only ſurviving ſon | b 


3 Selim II. who, after a warlike reign of nine years, died 
Dec. 9, 1574, and was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon 
mani- BY, 
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| Amurath III. who, like many of his precedeſſors, began his 
reign with the murder of his five brothers; and, to prove 
himſelf a true Turk, and not inferior in cruelty to his anceſtors, 
he cauſed them to be executed in his preſence, He waged an 
unſucceſsful war with Perſia, and died Jan. 18, 1593, in the 
20th year of his reign, He was ſucceeded by his fon 
Mohammed III. who likewiſe began his reign with the 
execution of his brothers, 20 in number; but this did not 
ſatiate his revengeful diſpoſition, for he ordered 10 of his 
| father's favourite concubines, whom he ſuppoſed to be preg- 
nant, to be thrown into the ſea. His reign was marked with 


_ cruelty ; and with all the horrors of a guilty conſcience, he | 
died in 1604, in the 45th year of his age. He was ſacceeded | 


by his ſon 


Achmet, who died Nov. 15 1617, and was ſacceeded by ; 


his brother 


Muſtapha, who being ſuppoſed unfit to govern, was depoſed, 7 
and his nephew Oſman was advanced to the throne : but, 
on a diſpute with the Janiſſaries, he was murdered, and Mul- 
tapha again took the reins of government. Being ſtill ſup- 
pre inſufficient to manage the affairs of a large empire, 


e was depoſed, and Oſman's younger brother 


Amurath IV. was advanced to the imperial dignity. This 

_ emperor was a cruel tyrant, the number of murders committed 
by him were incredible, and the modes of execution were 
ſhocking to human nature. He died Feb. 8, 1640, and was | 


ſucceeded by his brother 


Ibrahim, a wiſc and politic prince. He was depoſed by | 


his mother in 1648, and was ſoon after murdered. He was 
ſucceeded by his ſon 

Mohammed IV. a child of only ſeven years of age. By 
. reaſon of his ill ſucceſs in war, his troops became diſſatisfied; 


and, to appeaſe them, he ſent the heads of the grand vizir | 


and ſeveral other perions to them. They were, however, not 
contented with this ſacrifice ; but, burning with revenge, they 
| depoſed him in the 53d year of his age. He was ſucceeded 
by his brother | 

4 3 III. who dying in 1691, was ſucceeded by his 

rother | | 

Achmet II. He did not long poſleſs the throne, and was 
ſucceeded by his nephew | | 
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Muſtapha II . who was depoſed in 170g, and his brother 
Achmet III, was advanced to the throne. During this 
emperor's reign Charles XII. of Sweden, after his defeat at 
Pultowa, took refuge in the Turkiſh dominions, where he 
had intereſt enough to perſuade the Turk to declare war 
againſt the czar of Muſcovy. The czar raiſed a large army, 
but, by the ſuperior power of the 'Turkiſh emperor, he was 
obliged to ſign whatever conditions the grand ſignior was 
pleaſed to impoſe upon him. By reaſon of 1 ſucceſs, 
Achmet III. was depoſed, and his nephew | 1 82 5 
Mohammed V. was, in 1730, advanced to the throne. He 
was unfortunate in his wars both with Ruſſia and Perſia, and 
died in 1754, He was ſucceeded by his brother 165 
Oſman III. Who died in 1757, and was ſueceeded by ano- 
ther brother | | | 
Muſtapha III. who died Jan. 21, 1774, while engaged in an 
unſuccoſsful Ruſſian war. He was the wiſeſt, beſt, moſt hu. 
mane, and diſintereſted monarch that ever ſat upon the 
Ottoman throne. He was ſucceeded by his brother Yo 
Abdul Hamet. In the courſe of the war, began in the reign 
of Muſtapha III. againſt the Ruſlians, the Greeks, in almoſt 


they maſſacred, without mercy, in moſt of the principal towns, 
andin the iſlands of the Archipelago. During theſe'devaſtations, 
Scraſhier, the baſha of Boſnia, entered the Morca, with an army 
of go, ooo men. He immediately recovered the northern part” 
of the peninſula, and iſſued out orders to put every Greek 
The Ruſſians were now 
driven back to their ſhips ; but, on the arrival of a reinforce- 
ment, as ſoon as the Turkiſh fleet appeared in view, an obſti- 
nate engagement took place in the channel of Scio. Both 
parties fought deſparately. Two of the largeſt ſhips were 
blown up. They bad faſtened themſelves together with grap- 
Pling irons, and the Turkiſh veſlel, being ſet on fire by hand- 
— blew up, and the Ruſſian was involved in the ſime 

ate, The engagement continued till night, when the Turks 
eſcaped into a bay on the coaſt of Natolia, in which all:their 
veſſels, except one man of war, and a few gallies, where burnea 
by ſome fire ſhips, which the enemy ſcnt among them, under 
the conduct of lieutenant — an Engliſhman ia the 
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Ruſhan Service. They then entered the harbour, and before 


nine in the morning ſcarcely a veſtige of the town, the caſtle, | 


or the fleet, were to be ſeen. This was a fatal ftroke to the 


Turks, who, indeed, ſuffered dreadful and repeated loſſes 

during the whole of the war, which terminated in 1774, when 

a treaty of peace was concluded, and ratified on the 21ſt of 

| July- The ſubſtance of the articles were, 1. The acknow- 
e 


dgement of the independency of the Crimea. 2. The ab- 
ſolute ceſſion to Ruſſia of Kilburn, Kerche, Janichala, and all 
the diſtrict between the Bog and the Dnieper. g. The grant- 
ing to Ruſſia a free navigation in all the Turkiſh ſeas, including 
the paſſage through the Dardanelles, with all the 


rivileges | 
and immunities granted to the moſt favoured nations. In 


return for which conceſſions, Ruſſia was to reſtore all the 


places ſhe had conquered, except Aſoph and Taganrok. 


Abdul Hamet died in 1789, and was ſucceeded by Selim III 
the preſent emperor. | 


In the more recent diſputes between the courts of Ruſſia | 


t 


T 
1 2 


and Turkey, the fortreſs of Oczakow ſeems to have been the | 


object of contention. At length, thro 
England and Pruflia, Oczakow was yielded to the Ruſſians in 
put tb the jangling of the twe 
nations for tbe preſent, | 5 | | 


9 


the mediation of 
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names in the Geographical Dictionary, we refer to that work 


THE ASIATIC 18LANDS 
Lie in the Pacific, Eaſtern, and Indian Oceans, or in the 


Levant. The principal of thoſe to which the European nati- 
ons trade, or on which they have ſcttlements, are, 


The Japaneſe iſlands, which form a very extenſive empire, 


They trade with the Dutch, See above, pi 4- 


The Ladrone Iſlands. 
Formoſa, 
The Philippines. - 


The Molucca or Spice Iſlands, conſiſting of Banda, Ame 


boyna, Ternate, Ma or Celebes, Tidor, Motier, Machian, 


and Timor, 


Gilolo. 
Borneo. 
Sumatra. 


ava. | 
he Andaman and Nicobar iſlands. 

Ceylon. | | 

The Maldives. 

Bombay. | 

The Kurile Iſles in the ſea of Kamtſchatka. 

New Holland, 7 

The Aſiatic iſlands in the Levant are, Cyprus, Rhodes, 
Leſbos or Mytelene, Scio, Samos, Nicaria, and Stanchio 

To the above may be added, in the Pacific Ocean, New © 
Guinea, Papoua, New Britain, New Ireland, New Hebrides, 
New Caledonia, New Zealand, the Friendly Iftes, Otaheite, - 
The Society Iſles, and the Sandwich Iſlands. 

As the above iſlands are all deſcribed under their reſpeQive 


for an account of them, 


AFRICA, 


XX 7HICH may be called a peninfula, it being joined to 
Aſia, by the Iſthmus of Suez, is another grand diviſion 

of the globe; but it is neither ſo generally fertile as the other 
three, not ſo populous as either Aſa or Europe: it never- 
theleſs abounds 1n riches, and might be rendered of much 
greater importance than it is at Sage ung Africa is ſurrounded 
with water, except at the iſthmus of Suez, which is only 
about 60 miles from the Red Sea to the Mediterranean ; by 
which means it is rendered almoſt an iſland, enjoying ſuch a 
vaſt extent of ſea coaſt, that it is remarkably well ſituated for 
the purpoſes of commercial intercourſe with every part of the 
habitable world; but navigation is neither eſteemed nor cul- 
tivated by the natives, the beſt of whom are but indifferent 
ſailors. Africa was once famous for power, riches, learning, 
arts, and commerce; but the alternate depredations of the 
Romans, Vandals, and Saracens, have reduced it to the loweſt 
ebb of ignorance and barbarity. The complete hiſtory of all 
the paits of Africa does not appear to have been ever written. 
'The moſt ancient of its inhabitants, of whom we have any 
account, were the Egyptians, and the people who live on the 
Southern coaſts of the Mediterranean Sea. And though theſe 
arts were well known to the ancients, very little of their 
ſtory has reached modern times; and probably their know- 
ledge of the middle and ſouthern parts of Africa was confined 
within very narrow limits: for the great deſerts and parching 
heats, which were ſoon met with in travelling towards the 
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ſouth, probably deterred men of ſpeculation from viking 
the interior parts of this continent. As the greater part of 
Africa lies between the tropics, the equinoctial line paſſing 
nearly through the midſt of it, it cannot poſſibly have any 
reat variation of climate; and the whole of the country is 
70 exceedingly ſultry, that it proves in general very dif 
able, if not fatal, to thoſe who were born in the more northern 
regions, while the burning ſands contribute not a little to 
render the heat ſtill more incommodious. The inhabitants 
are altogether unacquainted with ice, hail, or ſnow ; and, as 
there is but very little rain in the country, they depend on the 
overflowing of the rivers for the fertilization of the land in 
many parts, while other extenſive tracks are compoſed of 
burning ſands, and are conſequently ſterile and barren. | 
Africa is in length, from Cape zona in the N. to the C 
of Good Hope in the S. 4,300 miles, and from Cape Guarda 
in the E. to Cape de Verd in the W. it is 3, 500 miles; having 
the Mediterranean Sea on the N. the Southern Ocean on the 8. 
the ay Ocean and the Red Sea on the E. and the Atlantie 
on the W. 
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 -GenvBRAL VIEW or THE COUNTRIES of AFRICA, 
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Length. 


6 8 


1 


4 


r r : 
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1 | Nations. Breadth. Chief Towns, | 
„[ Barca ........| 400 300 [Tolemeta, + 
2+ | Tripoli . - 700 240 [Tripoli. 
Tunis ee 200 250 Tunis. 
85 Algiers.......| 480 100 [Algiers. 
(Morocco goo 480 Morocco. 
n E Biledulgerid . 2500 359 Dara. 
IQ4 Zaara . 2400 660 [Tigeſſa. 
© ee Limits ſuncertain Tombut. 
E Sierra Leona. 
8 Tholey. . 2200 840 [Mundingo, 
> „ | Ly | y 
Guinea; containing Xavier, Aſſem, Great 
| Whidah, Ardrah, Popo, Acra, Creve- 
Slave Coaſt, Gold ſcœur, Fort James, 
Coaſt, Fetu, Com- > 1800 | 360 Cape Coaſt Caſtle, 
mendo, Jaby, An- | Little Commendo, 
ta, Axim, Tooth Bourtray, Achom- 
| Coaſt, GrainCoaſt bone, Laho, - 
Benin Limits ſuncertain Benin. 
Benguela 430 280 [Benguela. 
Angolas. 3 250 [Loando. 
& Jcongo Proper] 540 420 Saint Salvador, 
Loango.......} 419 | goo [Loango, | 
 {Monomotapa......| 960 60 [Monomotapa. 
Monoemug i.. 900 660 [Chicova. 
[Caffrar ia 1120 700 [Cape Town. 
{Zanguebar ; contain- ; 
ing Melinda, Mo-|> 1400 | 3350 [Melinda. 
ſambique, Sofala. | | 
ABER com -o<-ccj 300 | 100 [Doncals. 
Upper Ethiopia. 900 800 [Gondar. 
Nubia eo 66% „„%„%ĩ⸗%⏑ſf 940 600 Nubia. fa 
600 | 250 [Grand Cairo, | 
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TRE large countries included in the general name of Bar- 
bary, are tolerably fertile and populous, the inhabitants carry- 
ing on a pretty briſk trade with ſeveral parts of the world, 
Barbary is bounded on the N. by the Mediterranean Sea, on 
the E, by Egypt, on the S. by the Deſarts of Zaara, and on 
the W. by the Atlantic Ocean; being upwards of 2000 miles 
long, and about 750 miles broad, containing the following 
kingdoms and ſtates, viz. Barca, Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, Mo» 
Tocco and Fez. | 4 G 


B ARC A, 


WHICH is almoſt a mere deſart, extends about 400 nilies 


from N. to S. and about goo miles from E. to W. It was 
better known to the ancients than the moderns, and is parti- 
cularly mentioned by Virgil, on account of the ferocity of 
its inhabitants. It is ſtyled by the Arabs Ceyrart Barka, or 


the Dſeart of whirlwinds and Hurricanes. The territory 


about the towns and villages produce a ſcanty pittance of corn, 
millet, and maize; the other parts being totally barren. 
The whole labours under a great ſcarcity of water. And 
ſmall as the produce of the country is, the natives are under 
the neceſſity of bartering ſome part of it for camels, ſheep, 
dates, &c. Thoſe who dwell near the ſea coaſt are much 
given to piracy. The authors of the Univerſal Hiſtory, 
whoſe information was the beſt that could be procured, ſpeak 
thus concerning the principal places of Barca, What condi- 
tion they are in, what commerce they drive, or how and by 
© whom they are governed, we cannot find any ſatisfactory 
6 account of.” And as we have no recent accounts relative 
to them, farther than thoſe gentlemen have adverted to, we can 
only add, that the natives are moſt determined, ferocious, and 
cruel robbers, both by ſea and land; that they are ſo poor, as 
to be ſometimes under the neceſlity of ſelling their wives and 
children to augment their means of ſubſiſting, and to get rid 
of all that they may deem incumbrances, l 


65 
TRIPOLI. 


THE kingdom of Tripoli is bounded on the N. by the 
Mediterranean Sea, on the E, by Barca, on the S. by Mount 
Atlas, and on the W. by Biledulgerid, extending along the 
coaſt above 700 miles, and being about 840 broad. The 
whole kingdom is divided into ſix provinces, viz. Tripoli 
Proper, Meſrata, Haicha, Benoleſa, Gulph of Sidra, and Or- 
guela, The deficiency of freſh water in Tripoli, and the 
great ſterility with reſpe& to grain, are both ſuppoſed to have 
been occaſioned by the encroachments of the fea, which bas 
ſometimes been knownto overflow the neighbouring territoryto 
a very conſiderable diſtance : but theſe inundations, though they 
have eſſentially injured them inthe above reſpects, have conſiders 
ably benefited them in another particular, that is, the amazing 
Increaſe of the lothus tree, which thrives beſt in a ſaline clay 
or ſandy ſoil, and produces both food and drink, as the fruit 
has an excellent taſte, is very nutritious, and makes a moſt 
delicious wine, The towns which are ſituated on the weſtern 
coaſt of the Gulph of Sidra, are the beſt in the country; thoſe 
on the eaſtern fide, and within the gulph, are in a very wretched 


condition, and preſent a dreadful picture of the devaſtations of 


time. 

Theſe parts of Africa have been ſubject to a great variety of 
revolutions, from the inundations of Goths, Vandals, Arabs, 
Mohammedaas, &c. who have overrun the country at different 
times; to which may be added the depredations of the Eu- 
ropeans, and the tyranny of their own rament. After 
the Moors were driven out of Andaluſia in Spain, they built 
the town of Derne on the weſtern part of the Gulph of Sidra, 
which is indeed the beſt town of the diſtri of that name. 

The diſtrict of Meſrata was anciently in a flouriſhing con- 
dition, but is now much reduced; it, however, ſtill contains 
a few towns on the ſea coaſt, and ſome ſcattered villages; the 

23 can, upon an emergency; ſend 10,000 men into the 
field: they are of a very reſtleſs diſpoſition, are often at war 
with the wild Arab tribes, and pay heir tribute to the bey of 
Tripoli with great reluftance. Bis, 

The beys of Tripoli are not mere nominal vaſſals to the 
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Turkiſh government, like thoſe of Algiers and Tunis; but 
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are obliged to pay a conſiderable tribute, which puts them 
under the neceffity of tyrannizing over the poor people, and 
reducing them to the utmoſt indigence and miſery, in order 
to obtain a ſufficient ſum to diſcharge their quota. The reve- 
the nues are raiſed by an impoſt on the corſairs, by a tax on com- 
The mercial imports and exports, and by a ſubſid y which the Jews 
oli are obliged to furniſh. G | 


Or. Ihe principal article of commerce is ſlaves, which are 
the either taken by the corfairs at ſea, or are ſtolen by the wild 
ave 14 Arabs and Moors from the neighbouring ſtates. Bath ave, 
has '# however, uſually ſent to Turkey, that being reckoned the beſt 
to market. * likewiſe export vaſt quantities of aſnes, which 
— are difpoſed of to the Europeans, for the purpoſes of making 


lere ſoap and glaſs. | | | 
ing } The firſt accounts of Tripoli we lave from the Romans, 

who repreſent it as a flouriſhing ſtate. After the inhabitants 
uit bad thrown off the Roman yoke, they were ſucceſſively 
of 4 ſubdued by the Vandals, Saracens, and the 2 of Mo- 
ern yYocco, Fez, and Tunis. At length, in the reign of Bucamen, 
oſe king of Tunis, who ruled the Tripolines very deſpotically, 


ec the inhabitants thought fit to revolt, and conſtituted one of 
af their own people king of Tripoli. On account of the tyranny 
of the new monarch he was poifoned, and ſuceceded by 
of Abubacer, who had been one of his officers, but who quitted 
bs the military for the hermetical life, In the beginning of this 
ent © king's reign, Tripoli was beſieged and taken by the Spaniards, 
zu. ſoon after which this kingdom was made tributary to y ap. 
ter In the reign of Sultan Solyman, Tripoli was beſieged by the 
lilt Turks, who obtained poſſeſſion of it. For ſome years Tri- 


poli continued under the government of a ſangiac, who was 

| ha er by the porte to collect the revenues; but the deſpotifm 
and extortions of the Turks became fo intolerable, that, about 
the cloſe of the ſixteenth century, a general revolution took 
place: this was, however, quelled by the overpowering force 

he of the Turks, who ſettled Mohammed ——__ in the govern- 
| ment, making him tributary to the porte. In 168g the French 
bombarded Tripoli, the capital, when great damage was done 
to the Tripolitans. At length, by the interference of the. 
court of Conſtantinople, the affair was adjuſted, and an advan- 
tageous treaty in favour of the French was agreed upon and 
ratified, In 1716 a treaty of peace and commerce was con- 
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cluded between the regency of Tripoli and the Britiſh admiral 


Baker, which was highly advantageous to the Britiſh nation, 
POP: , 1 | | gt 


_ THE kingdom of Tunis, anciently the republic of Carthage, 
was formerly of a much greater extend than it is at preſent, 
being now about goo miles long, and 250 broad. It is divided 
into eight diſtricts, viz. 1. Tunis Proper, a. Byrſa or Carthage 
and Goletto, g. El-Medea, 4. Suſa, 5. Kayr-wan or Cairvan, 
6. Hamamet, 7. Biſerta, and, 8. Porto Farino. Belonging to 


this ſtate are a few iflands, viz. a ſmall one in the river Zaine, 


rented by the Genoeſe; Cape Negro Iſland, rented by the 
French African Company; the Jalta, and the iſlands of Cani, 
remarkable only for the dangerous ſhoals near them. Here 
are feveral capes ; as thoſe of Sarra; Three Brothers; Bianca, 
| where Scipio firſt landed in Africa; Zibeed; and Bon, or the 
omontory of Hercules. The principal gulphs are thoſe of 


iſerta and Tunis. The moſt remarkable mountains are, 


1. The Zowaan, Which is lofty, and gives name to a town 


ſituated at its foot, 2. The Guellet, 3. The Nufura, and, 4 


The Bene-tefren. | | 


The Tuniſians have plenty of palms, figs, dates, citrons, 73 
lemons, olives, &c. but feel a great ſcarcity of corn; and are 
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not even ſecure in the poſſeſſion of what little they are able ? | 


to raiſe; for it is no uncommon thing in harveſt time, 


for the Arabs to come ſuddenly upon the huſbandmen, and 
lunder the whole territory of all the ripe grain. The rich, 
owever, are ſupplied by commercial means with wheat, 


with which they make fine cakes, and an excellent kind of ver- i 
micelli. They have plenty of honey and fruits; but ſeldom | 
eat meat, except upon the occalion of ſome feſtival, The 


ſtaple commodities are woollen and linen, in which articles 
the manufacturers excel all others in Barbary, | 

The inhabitants of this country, but particular of the capital, 
are a mixture of Turks, Moors, Arabians, Jews, and Chriſt- 
| tans of various nations; but their general character does them 


N 
C 


ſingular honour, as they are more polite and juſt, kinder to 
their ſlaves, and leſs haughty, inſolent, and mercenary, than 


the generality of the inhabitants of Barba y. In ſhort, they © 


are faid to prefer the fruits of honeſt induſtry to unlawful 
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ral plunder, and ſeek wealth from commerce, rather than from 
„ piracy. Both ſexes are clean in their perſous, and neat in 


their dreſſes, uſe perfumes very much, and bathe frequently: 

the women when they go abroad are veiled ; but at hame they 

are permitred to be ſeen by, and converſe with ſtrangers. - 
ge, Along ſome — of the coaſt of this kingdom are dans 
nt, gerous ſand banks, which N call ſyrtes. | ſhips 
led are oſten loſt by being drawn into their vortex. In ſeveral parts 
age of Tunis are ſprings, ſome of which are too hot for the 
an, Fj purpoſesof bathing. There are likewiſe ſalt lakes and marſhes, 
to and mountains of falt, one of which is called Jibbel Hadileſſa. 


ne, The government of Tunis is defpotic and hereditary ; but 
the not in a right line, for the bey is at liberty to nominate which 
nl of his ſons he pleaſes for his ſucceſſor, or even a nephew, or 


ere any other relation. There is a ſhew of vaſſalage to the Otto- 
ca, |} man Porte; but the bey of Tunis is in fact independent. 
the FF Through motives of policy, the beys of Tunis keep up a good 
of correſpondence with their neighbours the Algerines and Tri- 
e, 3 and endeavour to cultivate a friendſhip with the 
wa |} fubjeQts of England and France, though they are at perpetual 
+ | variance with the Spaniards, Sardinians, Venetians, Malteſe, 
the ſubjeQs of the Eccleſiaſtical States, &c. 
The revenues ariſe from the duties on imports and exports, 
and from the tributes paid by the Arabs and Moors. Another 
branch of the revenue may be ſaid to ariſe from the prizes 
taken by private adventurers; for, when a ſhip carries in a 
prize, the hull of the veſſel, and half the cargo, aſter all ex- 
pences are deducted, belong to the bey, and the remainder is 
divided between the captain and the ſhip's company, in the 
ver- following manner: the captain has ſix ſhares, the mate four, 
the pilot four, the gunner four, the clerk three, the quarter» 
+> maſter two, the cockſwain two, and the private men a ſhare 
and a half each. The bey bas, moreover, one half of the 
2 priſoners taken, and the privilege of purchaſing the reſt, if he 
2 chuſes it, at 100 piaſters a head. | | 
The trade of the Tuniſians confiſts chiefly in the exportation 
olf corn, oil, wax, wool, hides, Morocco leather, beans, tentils, 
c. and the importation of Spaniſh wool, Languedoc cloth, 
pepper, ſugar, vermilion, cloves, wine, brandy, hardware, iron, 
3 ſteel, paper, gold and filver tiſſue, damaſks, filken and woollen 
ſtuffs, &c. They hkewilſc trade for a variety of articles to 
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Egypt, Arabia, the Levant, andthe neighbouring piratical 
ates. In Tunis, the Engliſh, Dutch, French, Genoeſe, and 


Germans, have their conſnls, who are treated with great reſ. | 
 pe&. All public writings. are in the Arabic language; but 
commerce 18 carricd on in that jargon of tongues, called 


Lingua Franca. | - 25 

Beſides renegadoes of all nations, Jews are very numerous 
in this kingdom, and it is affirmed by ſeveral writers, that there 
are upwards of 10, ooo in the capital only. Like their brethren 
in other parts of the world, they adulterate the articles in 
which they trade, and cheat all they can. 


The religion, cuſtoms, manners, laws, &c. of the Tuniſians, F 
If a renegado ſhould | 


are fimilar to thoſe of the Algerines. 
turn Chriſtian again, they wrap him up in a cloth dipped 


in pitch, and burn him; or eiſe they pile tones, mud, mortar, | 


&c. all around him, and having walled in all but his head, 
they rub that over with honey, which attrafts waſps and other 
inſe&s, who torment the poor wretch with their Hack till he 
expires, Which ſometimes does not happen for ſeveral days. 
If a ſlave is caught attempting to eſcape, or murders his 


tail, and dragged through the ſtreets till he dies. 


Tunis has been alternately ſubjugated by the Romans, 
Goths, Vandals, Saracens, and Arabs. Abdul Hedi, a Mooriſh F* 
officer of Seville, landed with a conſiderable force, and obliged F: 
the Arabs to evacuate the towns and villages, and ruled the 


kingdom in quality of viceroy to the emperor of Morocco, 


governing the country with great reputation till his death, 


2 
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tron, 7? 
his limbs are all broken, and then he is faſtened to a arſe's s 


when he was ſucceeded by his fon Abu-Zechariah. After Þ 
ſome time, the celebrated Barbaroſla advanced to Tunis, where | 


he committed E depredations. 
number of Chri 
zoin the Arabs, and overpower him; to prevent which diſaſter 


Owing to the great 
ian ſlaves, he became fearful Jeſt they ſnould 


e ordered them, to the amount of oo, to be blown up. 
Herein, however, he was defeated ; for the Chriſtians havivg | 


received intimations of his deſign, ſhook off the yoke, ſeize 


the caſtle and the immenſe treaſures contained therein, mur- | 


dered the guard, and when Barbaroſſa demanded 2dmittance, | 
they anſwered by a volley of muſquetry. Perceiving his cauſe 


to be on the decline, be retreated, and was at length overcome. 


Tunis was now under the dominion of the Chriſtians, in ſome | 
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meaſure acknowledging the emperor Charles V. This was, 
however, only a temporary affair, for it was not of long con- 
tinuance, the whole being ſubjected to the Ottoman yoke in 
the reign of Selim II. Since this period, they have been 
governed by deys, who are generally ſome popular perſons 
elected by the principal inhabitants. The Tuniſians are in 
alliance with ſome of the Chriſtian powers, particularly the 

Dutch and Engliſh, | | | 


ALGIERS - 


IS a kingdom, among the Barbary ſtates, being about 48⁰ 


miles long, and 100 broad. It has the Mediterranean on the 
N. the Deſart of Zaara on the S. Tunis on the E. and Morocco 
on the W. It is divided into three parts, viz. Algiers Proper, 
Tremecen, and Conſtantina. The climate of Algiers is remark- 
ably ſerene and fine, and as the people are unacquainted with 
the extremes of heat and cold, the country ſeems to enjoy a 
perpetual verdure. But it muſt be remarked, that this is the 
caſe only towards the ſea, the inland parts being principally 


boars, ſtags, porcupines, monkies, oſtriches, &c. It is general. 
ly a mountainous country, the principal chain of which is 
known by the appellation of Mount Atlas. The chief rivers 
are, the Mulvia, Suffran, Major, Guadalbarrhar, but neither of 
them are navigable far from the ſea. Its bays are thoſe of 
Marſalquiver, Oran, Algiers, and Bugia. Its capes are thoſe 
of Falcon, Fergula, Ivy, Cambron, Bugia, and Metafuz. 

As to the produce of this country, it conſiſts of but one 
kind of wheat and barley, In ſome diſtricts, where the 
have a command of water during the ſummer ſeaſon, the na- 


tives cultivate rice, Indian corn, and particularly a white ſort 


of millet, which the Arabs called drah. This they prefer to 
barley for the purpoſes of fattening their cattle. Oats are not 
cultivated at all by the Arabs, for the horſes of this country 
feed altogether upon barley ; and they never employ it in 
making cakes, or bread, The Moors and Arabs continue to 
tread out their corn, after the primitive cuſtom in the Eaft. 
As ſoon as the grain is trodden out, they winnow it by 
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throwing it up in the wind with ſhovels. They lodge it 
afterwards in mattamores, or ſubterraneous magazines. Of 
roots, pot-herbs, and the fruits of this country, there is not 
only great plenty and infinite variety, but alſo a continuance, 
or Lernen at leaſt, of one kind or other, throughout the 
whole year. There are a great number of palm trees in this 


country, and alſo almond- trees, apricdts, plums, cherries, 
mulberries, apples, pears, peaches, nectarines, pomegranates, 


prickle-pears, olives, and walnuts; but they have no filbert, 'F 


gooſeberry, or currant-trees. In the ſalt-petre works of 


Tremecen, they extract fix ounces of nitre from every quintal 


of the common mould, which is of a dark colour. At 
Douſan Kirwan, and ſome other places, they uſe the ſame 


quantity of a loamy earth, which is in colour ſomething * 


betwixt red and yellow. 

The female part of the inhabitants of this kingdom are ſo 
handſome, that they would be eſteemed beauties, even in 
Great Britain. Their children certainly have the fineſt com- 
plexions of any nation in the world. The boys, indeed, by 
wearing only the Tiara, are expoſed ſo much to the ſun, that 


they quickly attain the ſwarthineſs of the Arabs; but the 1 
girls, by keeping more at home, preſerve their beauty till they | | 


are thirty, at which age they are uſually paſt child-bearing. 
No objection can he made againſt the natural parts and abili- 
ties of theſe people, which are certainly ſubtil and ingenious. 
Yet cou want time, application, and encouragement, to culti- 
vate and improve them. Few perſons here will either admit 
of advice or medicine, as they are ſtrict believers. in abſolute 
predeſtination. Some of them, indeed, who are leſs ſuper- 
Kitious, prevent the aſhſtance of both, by their ill conduct 


and management, and put implicit confidence in the ftrength | 


of nature, or elſe in Magareach, as they call charms and in- 


chantments. The Arabians who reſide in Algiers, follow no | 


regular trade or employment. Their lives are one continued 
round of idleneſs or diverſion. When no paſtime calls them 
abroad, they do nothing all day but loiter at home, ſmoke 
their pipe, and repoſe themſelves under ſome neighbouring 
ſhade. They have no reliſh for domeſtic pleaſures, and are 
rarely known to converſe with their wives, or to amuſe them- 


{elves with their children, They value themſelves above all 
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things in their horſes, and place their higheſt ſatisfaction in 
fthoſe animals. „ | 
[4 The Algerines, properly ſo called, are the moſt cruel and 
dangerous pirates of all the Barbary ſtates; they are exceed- 
37 ingly baſe, perfidious, and rapacious. Neither oaths nor ties, 
human or divine, can bind them when their intereſt inter- 
feres. In ſhort, whatever reſpec they may pretend to pay to 
their prophet Mohammed, gold is the principal object of their 
worſhip. 

The Nenn of the dey of Algiers cannot be aſcertained, 
for as they are founded on rapine and plunder, and depend 
chiefly on caſual robberies, they muſt fluctuate continually, 
and be at all times uncertain. Juſtice is venally e | 
favour publicly ſold, and corruption fo general, that it is not 
looked upon as a crime. | 

The religion is the Mohammedan, and the principal 
officers who preſide over the eccleſiaſtical matters are, 1. 
The mufti, or high prieſt; 2. The cadi, or eccleſiaſtical 
judge; and, 3. The grand marabout, or ſuperior of the 
monkiſh orders, IL 

The general language of Algiers is a compound of Arabic, 
Moriſco, and the remains of the ancient Phanician ; but all 
public buſineſs is tranſacted, and records are kept in the 
Turkiſh tongue, though the Lingua Franca is the commercial 
language, and conſequently generally underſtood. 

The Algerines were firſt ſubdued bythe Carthaginians, after- 
wards by the Romans, and then by the Vandals. 'The country 
was, however, again reſtored to the Roman empire; but the 
Saracens wreſted it from the Roman yoke; and theſe were in 
turn ſubdued by the Turks, who have kept poſſeſſion of it ever 
ſince. By the repeated depredations of the Algerine corſairs, 
the Spaniards were greatly irritated, inſomuch that, in Jul 
1775, a very formidable fleet and army was ſent to the attack 
of Algiers; but, by the miſcondu& of their principal officer, 
the Algerines obtained a compleat victory, and the Spaniards 
were abliged to retire with loſs. The year 1784 was likewiſe 
remarkable for a conſpiracy, which was ſoon quelled, and for 

two attacks made upon it by the Spaniards, in conſequence of 


the piracies of the Algerine corſairs. Theſe were likewiſe. 
ineffectual. | | | | 
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MOROCCO and FE zZ. 


THE empire of Morocco, including the kingdom of Fez, 
is generally divided into three parts, viz. Fez, Morroco, and 
Suz, being about 300 miles long, and 480 broad. It has the 
Mediterranean and the Streights of Gibraltar on the N. Algiers 
on the E. Biledulgerid on the S. and the Atlantic Ocean on 
the W. | 5 

Mount Atlas, which runs the whole length of Barbary, from 
Eaſt to Weſt, paſſes through Morocco, and terminates at that 
ocean which divides the eaſtern from the weſtern continent, 
and is from this mountain called the Atlantic Ocean. This 
mountain, the poets feigned, ſuſtained the univerſe, from which 
fable, Atlas is ſhewn with the world on his ſhoulders ; and 


every deſcription of the.globe aſſumes the name of an Atlas, 


The air of this country is temperate; the winds from the ſea 
and Mount Atlas refreſh them in the hotteſt ſeaſon, and their 
winter 1s of ſhort continuance. | | 
This country produces vaſt quantities of corn, wine, and 
oil. Our garriſon of Gibraltar has frequently been ſupplied 
with proviſions from the Barbary coaſt, The inhabitants 
trade by land chiefly with Arabia or Negroland. To Mecca, 
indeed, they ſend caravans, which conſiſt of ſeveral thouſand 
camels, horics, and mules, twice ever year, partly for traffic, 
and partly upon a religious account, Great numbers of pil- 
grims take that opportunity of paying their devotions to their 


great Prophet. The goods they carry to the Eaſt are very 


fine woollen manufattures, Morocco ſkins, indigo, cochineal, 
and oftrich feathers. They bring back from theſe countries, 
ſilk, muſlins, and drugs. By their caravans to Negroland 
they ſend ſalt, ſilk, and woollen manufactures, and bring back 
gold and ivory in return, but above all negroes. From this 
place it is that their emperor chiefly recruits his black cavalry, 
though there are a great number born in the country. The 

bring thoſe of both ſexes very young from Negroland, The 
females become the wives of the males, who are all made 
ſoldiers as they grow up. They firſt carry a muſket, and ſerve 
on foot, and, after ſome time, they are preferred to be enrolled 
in the cavalry, Theſe, as they have no other hopes or depend» 
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ance but the favour of the emperor, prove much the moſt 


dutiful and obſequious of all his ſubjects; and, indeed, 
ſupport the prince in his tyranny over the reſt, who would not 


probably have borne the barbarous cruelties of the two laſt | 
" reigns, if they had not been governed with a rod of iron, in 


the hands of theſe negroes. To return, however, to their 
caravans. They always go in parties ſufficiently ſtrong to 
defend themſelves againſt the wild Arabs of the deſerts in 
Africa and Aſia. Yet, notwithſtanding all their vigilance, ſome 


of the ſtragglers and their baggage often fall into their hands. 
They are alſo forced to load one half of their camels with 


water, in order to prevent their periſhing by thirſt, in their 
Journies over their extenſive deſerts. They find alſo a ftill 
more dangerous enemy in the fand itſelf. When the wind 
riſes, the caravans are perfectly blinded with duſt; and there 
have been inſtances, both in Africa and Aſia, where whole 
caravans, and even armies, have been buried alive in the ſands. 
There is no doubt alſo but both men and cattle are ſometimes 
ſurpriſed by wild beaſts, as well as by robbers, in thoſe vaſt 
356 wit The hot winds are alſo a dangerous evil, Theſe 
blow over a long tra& of burning ſand, and are equal almoſt 
to the heat of an oven. They have deſtroyed abundance of 
merchants and pilgrims, If it were not for devotion, or in 
expeQation of very great gain, no man would undertake a 
Journey in theſe deferts. Great are the hazards and fatigues. 
which they muſt of neceſſity undergo. Thoſe, however, 
who reach Mecca, aſſure themſelves of paradiſe when they 
die, and have uncommon honours paid them at home if they 
ſurvive the perils of ſo dangerous a pilgrimage, People 
crowd to be taken into the eaſtern caravans; and the gold, 
that is found in the South, makes them no leſs eager to under= 
take that journey. | 

In Morocco, murder, theft, and ſome other crimes are 
puniſhed with death; and their puniſhments in gen par- 
ticularly for crimes againſt the ſtate, are exceedingly cruel. 


Among theſe are impaling; dragging the priſoner through 
the ſtreets at a mule's heels, till all the fleſh is torn off 7 
throwing him from a high tower upon iron hooks; hanging 
him upon hooks till he dies; crucifying him againſt a wall; 
and, indeed, the puniſhment, as well as the condemnation, of 


H3 


criminals, is in a manner arbitrary. One extraordinary 


out of a large mortar, loaded with gunpowder, into the ſea. 
The Moors, or natives of this country, are of the ſame 
complexion with the Spaniards on the oppoſite ſhores. Thoſe 
who are expoſed to the air are a little tawny ; but the reſt are as 
fair as Europeans. But there have been ſuch a prodigious mul- 
titude of negroes introduced from Guinea, eſpecially near 
Mequinez, where the court reſides, that the blacks are almoſt 
as numerous as the white people. Their houſes have neither 
wainſcot nor hangings. They are adorned with neither beds, 
chairs, ſtools, tables, nor pictures. They ſleep upon a mattraſs 
on the floor, which, in the manſions of perſons of quality, aic 
covered with carpets. | 
A plurality of wives and concubines are allowed in Morocco, 
in the ſame manner as in other Mohammedan countries. As 
to their funerals, the corpſe is carried to the grave in the uſual 
dreſs, with the prieſts ſinging before it, „La illa Al illa, 
« Mohammed Reſoul Alla; God is a Great God, and Mo- 
« hammed his Prophet.“ MT | 
The emperor has an unbounded power over the lives and 
properties of his ſubjects, and he is ſaid to be the univerſal 
heir to all his ſubjects upon their demiſe; ſo that the greateſt 
part of the wealth of the empire centers in the royal coffers. 
The emperor's titles are very high ſounding, be being ſtyled, 
The moſt glorious, mighty, and noble Emperor of Afric, 
« King of Fez and Morocco, Tafilet, Suz, Dabra, and all th: 


* deſcendant, of the prophet Mohammed, &c. &c. &c,” In 
fine, his will is the only law, his paſſions the interpreters 
thereof, the judges his creatures, and the executioners his 
minions, | | 
This part of Africa was undoubtedly peopled by a Pheœni- 
cian colony, which was ſubdued by the Romans after the 
demolition of the Carthaginian empire. Theſe gave place to 
the Vandals, and the Vandals to the Saracen Caliphs, whoſe 
deſcendants ſtill govern in Morocco, The emperors are 
always at war with the Spaniards and Portugueſe, Their 
anceſtors, indeed, made a conqueſt of the greateſt part of 
Spain in the eighth century, and were not entirely driven out 
of it until the ſixteenth ; and by the articles granted the Moors, 
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puniſhment is ſometimes uſed, which is blowing a criminal 
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on the ſurrender of Granada, they were to have enjoyed their 
eſtates in Spain, and the free exerciſe of their religion. The 
Spaniards, however, broke through theſe articles, and after 
they had baniſhed ſeveral hundred thouſands of them into 
Africa, they erected the court of Inquiſition, to conſume the 
Moors who remained in Spain. After this arbitrary ſtep, the 
baniſhed Moors joined their brethren on the coaſt of Barbary 
in an invaſion againſt the Spaniſh coaſts, and carried many 
thouſands of the Spaniards into captivity. They have main- 
tained a perpetual war with that nation ever ſince that period. 


THE DES ART. 
Tus yall track of land; whoſe foil conſiſts for. the molt 


part of burning ſands, whoſe inhabitants are generally wan- 
dering tribes and exceedingly inhoſpitable and ferocious, and 


- whoſe appearance preſents nothing but unive1 ſal deſolation, has 


not improperly obtained the appellation of Deſart. This ex- 
tenſive diftri& is divided into various provinces or kingdoms, 
the chief of which are, Biledulgerid, Zaara, and 'Tombut, 


' BILEDULGERID. 


THIS very extenſive country, which is about 2500 miles 
long, and 350 broad, received its name from Biled-el-gerid, 
an Arabic word ſignifying the land of dates, on account of the 
great quantities of that fruit which grow within its borders, 
and which is ſo plentiful that the inhabitants are enabled to 
ſupply the neighbouring ſtates. It is bounded on the E. by 
Egypt, on the S. by Negroland, on the W. by the Atlantic 
Ocean, and on the N. by the Barbary ſtates. The climate is 
extremely hot, and though the inhabitants are ſaid to be health- 
ful and vigorous, yet they labour under great inconveniences 
fromthe burning ſun-beams and forching hands, inſomuch that 
their features become greatly ſhrivelled and their complexions 
ſwarthy. Their eyes are likewiſe much inflamed by the ſands, 
which are frequently blown into them by the eaſterly winds 3; 
and theſe winds are ſo tempeſtuous, that numbers of people 
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are often overwhelmed by them. As for rivers or ſprings, 
in a country abounding with ſands, it cannot be thought there 
are many, and thoſe few which have been noticed by travellers 
are not worth mentioning, for they neither contain water that 
is palatable or wholeſome. | 7 

Though the Arabs ate the. principal people that inhabit 
this deſart, yet there are amongſt ow {ome of the ancient 
Africans, who live 1n towns and villages, and are ſupplied 
with moſt conveniences by the Arabs. The former think 
themſelves the nobler race, and being independant, ſome of 
them for pay will ſerve neighbouring princes in war. The 
enerality, however, either follow the employment of plun- 
ering or hunting; the latter of which is the moſt common, 


and the oftrich the principal obje&, which is here of a prodi- 


gious ſize, and in great abundance. Though theſe birds are 
ſo large that they cannot fly, yet by the fluttering of their 
wings, and the ſwift motion of their feet, they will for ſome 
time run ſofaſt, that it is difficult for a horſe to overtake them. 
Their | Pine bulk, however, tiring them out, they are obliged 
to yield to their purſuers, who quickly diſpatch them by cut- 
ting their throats. They eat their fleſh, barter their feathers 
for corn and other commodities, make pendants of their 
talons for their ears, convert their ſkins into knapſacks, and 
uſe their fat or oil as a medicine; ſo that they make every 
part of the animal ſerviceable, Beſides the fleſh of the 
oſtrich, they likewiſe eat that of goats and camels, and their 
drink is the liquor or broth in which the fleſh of thoſe animals 
is boiled. They chiefly uſe dates inſtead of bread ; but they 
have ſome corn and pulle which they purchaſe from the neigh- 
bouring countries. They have ſmall horſes that are principally 
uſed in hunting, and are very ſerviceable in plundering expe- 
ditions; on both which occaſions the better ſort are attended 
by their flaves; but thoſe who are of a lower degree are 
attended by their wives, who look after their horſes, and do 
other menial ſervices, Their religion, if they have any, is 
Mohammedaniſm, | | Cie 


ZAARA on SAHARA. 


THIS is another vaſt deſart, belog ks 4550 les wb 
and 660 broad, The Arabs divide it into three parts, viz, Cahel, 


. 
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or the Sandy; Zaara or Sahara, or the Stony; and Aſgar, or 
the Marſhy. Some parts are very dry, ſandy, and barren, 
while others, particularly on the banks of the river Senegal, 
are amazingly fertile, producing wheat, barley, millet, ſome 
vegetables, and a great variety of delicious fruits. Many 
parts of the country are greatly infeſted with wild beaſts, as 
lions, tigers, &c. Here are alſo great numbers of ſcorpions, 
vipers, and other venomous creatures. At particular ſeaſons 
they are greatly infeſted with locuſts, which are ſo numerous 
as to deſtroy the principal part of their corn and grain. | 
The inhabitants of Zaara are chiefly Arabs, who are 
generally illiterate and ſavage : they lead a wretched life, 
wandering about from place to place, and feeding on the milk 
of their flocks with a little barley meal and ſome dates, 
Their tents or huts are low and mean, conſiſting only of a few 
ticks, covered with ſome coarſe cloth made of camel's hair, 
and a rough kind of wool or moſs that grows upon the palm 


| trees, They lie on mats, but have no covering. They have 


neither laws nor government, being only ſubject to the will of 
their cheyks, who rule them with a rod of iron. 

The wild Arabs here are continually at war with the negroes, 
whom they endeavour to take alive, in order to ſell them for 
{laves at Fez or Morocco; for which reaſon, when the latter 
happen to obtain a conqueſt, they butcher, in the moſt cruel 
manner all that fall into their hands. | 

The religion of the inhabitants is a mixture of Paganiſm 
and Mohammedaniſm ; but the latter is ſo ſtrangely corrupted 
that it does not even deſerve the name. Their language is in 
general a corruption of the Afric, but it differs according to 
the various tribes and provinces. 

The whole country of Zaara is ſo flat and barren, that, in 
long journies, travellers. have the greateſt difficulty to find 
their way, there not being a building, tree, or any other mark 
to direct them. To remedy this inconvenieuce, as well as to 
avoid the exceſſive heat of the ſun, they generally travel in the 
night, and chiefly guide themſelves by the courſe of the ſtars, 


TOMBUT 


IS a very extenſive kingdom, but its exact limits are not well 
knowa to Europeans. It is a tolerably fertile country, being 
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well watered by the river Senegal, which runs through it ; and 
when that river overflows, which it does annually, like the 
Nile in Egypt, the water is conveyed by ſluices to Tombut 
the capital. Beſides this, there are many ſprings of excellent 
water. The chief produce is corn and cattle, great quantities 
of which they export to the neighbouring kingdoms, particu- 
Jarly to Fez and Morocco, The inhabitants of Tombut are 
generally of a chearful and lively diſpaſition, ſpending a great 
part of their time in ſinging and dancing. Among them are 
many artificers and manufaQurers, particularly weavers of 
cotton cloth, ſome of whom are very rich. Their horſes are 
in general of the ſmall breed, on which account the king 
purchaſes great numbers of the Barbary breed for his cavalry. 
It is ſaid that the people of Tombut have no coin; but in- 
ſtead thereof, uſe bars of gold, fix of which weigh an ounce. 
They have alſo ſhells brought from Perſia, 400 of which are 
eſtimated at the value of a ducat. They carry on a tolerable 
trade with the merchants of Barbary. | | 


NEGROLAND. 


THis is a vaſt track of country, being about 2200 miles 
long, and 840 broad. It has Abyſſinia and Nubia on the E. 
the Atlantic Ocean on the W. Zaara on the N, and Guinea and 
Benin on the 8. The river Niger or Senegal runs through the 
country, and has on its banks ſeveral ſettlements belonging to the 
Engliſh, as there are alſo on the river Gambia, which is navigable 


For {mall veſſels upwards of 600 miles. After the rainy ſeaſons 


in the inland parts of the country, theſe rivers overflow their 
banks, like the Nile in Egypt, and render the diſtricts through 
which they paſs exceedingly fertile. Indeed Negroland in 
general is a fruit ful country, abounding in rice, Guinea grain, 
and Indian corn, cocoa nuts, plantains, pulſe, palm trees, and 
abundance of tropical fruits. Here are vaſt herds of cattle. 
The generality of the people are black, but there are a great 


many of a tawny complexion intermixed with them, Both 


follow the Mohammedan religion, The Europeans traffic 


| exceſſive in the former part of the 
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with them for ſlaves, gold, ivory, bees-wax, and drugs, parti- 

cularly gum ſenega, Which is a profitable article. | | 
Negroland may be divided into four parts, viz. Sierra Leona, 

Mundingo, Pholey, and Jaloffs. | | 


SIERRA LEONA, 


THIS country is rendered conſiderable by the river which 
gives name to it, and by the ſettlement lately made there of a 
colony ſent from England. It is bounded on the N. by Cape 
de la Vega, on the S. by Cape Tagrin or Sierra Leona, Theſe 
capes form a ſpacious bay, into- which the river diſcharges 
itſelf, The climate of Sierra Leona is exceſſively hot, and 
rather unwholeſome. During ſome months in the year it 
rains, thunders, and is ſo very ſultry, that the inhabitants are 
obliged to keep cloſe within their huts ; the air is likewiſe ſo 
corrupted by the lightning, that, in a few hours, all animal food 
is reduced to a ſtate of putrefaction. The flat open country, 
however, is not ſo bad; for though in ſummer the heat 1s 

Loy; yet it is temperate in 
the afternoon, when refreſhing breezes generally blow from 
the 8. W. The banks of the Sierra Leona are lined with 
mangrove trees, the leaves of which exactly reſemble thoſe ok 
an European laurel, The branches of theſe trees are nearly 
of an equal length; but the ſhoots growing downwards, as 
ſoon as they touch the water or the earth take root, and by 
that means make a hedge ſo thick as to be almoſt impenetra- 
ble. The whole country abounds with millet and rice which 
is the principal food of the natives. It alſo produces oranges, 
lemons, bananas, Indian figs, ananas, &c. They have great 
plenty of deer, hogs, goats, and fowls, which the natives ſell 
to the Europeans for ſpirituous liquors. In the bay and 
river of Sierra Leona are great plenty of fiſh, which is of 
infinite ſervice to the European ſailors, not only for provifions, 
but alſo for traffic. n | 

The inhabitants of Sierra Leona are not ſo black as thoſe 
of the neighbouring countries, neither have they ſuch flat 
noſes or thick lips, The men are generally tall and well made, 
of a chearful diſpoſition, and not given to quarrelling; but 
the women are rather ſhort and robuſt. Both ſexes anoint 
their bodies and limbs with palm oil, and ſome uſe civet in 
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order to give them an agrecable ſcent. They are remarkably } 
temperate, and though they are fond of brandy, yet they never 
drink it to excels. 


MUNDINGO. 


THE kingdom of Mundingo is much larger than any other 


ſituated on the banks of the Gambia, and the inhabitants of it 


are very numerous. It was conquered by the Portugueſe in 


the beginning of the fourteenth century, when ſome people of } 


that nation ſettled in it. As their deſcendants have ever ſince 
intermixed with the natives, there 1s little difference between 
them either as to their colour or ſhape, both being alike black, 


and rather thick and clumſy ; but as they ſtill retain a core } 
ruption of the Portugueſe language, and as they chriſten and | 
marry by the help of a prieſt ſent annually from St. Jago, 
one of the Cape de Verd iſlands, they conſider themſelves as 
different from the Mundingoes, as if they were really natives | 
of Portugal. Indeed the real natives of Mundingo are ex- 


tremely black, and have very diſagreeable features, their lips 
are thick, and their noſes broad and flat. In their diſpoſitions |? 
they are rational and humane, and are very civil to ſtrangers; |: 


they are generally briſk and lively, but if offended, are impe- 


tuous and revengeful; nor can any quarrel be otherwiſe adjuſted, 
than by the deſtruction of one or other of the parties. They 

are remarkably kind to, and careful of, their ſlaves, whom 
they treat with reſpect, and whom they will not ſuffer to be 
ill- uſed. This is a forcible leſſon from the wild and ſavage 


Africans, to the more poliſhed and enlightened Europeans, 
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who, forgetting that the ſame Almighty Being that framed 


the maſter made the ſervants alſo, treat them as if they were 


a lower order of creatures, and abuſe them in the moſt ſhock- 


ing manner! | | 

With reſpect to the buildings of the Mundingoes and other 
negro nations, eſpecially thoſe of the common people, they 
are very low and mean, of a conical form, and have not any 
other light than what is admitted by the door, which is uſually 
ſo low, that they are obliged to ſtoop to enter their into buts : 
they are formed of a kind of wicker work, plaſtered over 
with earth, and covered on the top with the leaves of the 
palm tree. | | 
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ably | | 
zever | | PH OLE. 

THE Pholeys or Foulies are diſperſed in the different king- 
doms and provinces of Negroland; but their principal country 
extends near 600 miles along the river Gambia. They are 

other | rather of a tawny complexion, and greatly reſemble the 
; of i FF Arabs, whoſe language they ſpeak, though they have one 
ſein IF peculiar to themſelves. They are of a middle ſize, are well 
ble of WF ſhaped, and have good features, The women are ſhort, and 
ſince MF remarkably thin. Their principal care is to attend their 
ween flocks and to cultivate their lands, which are very fertile, 
lack, producing plentiful crops of large and ſmall millet, cotton, 


a COr- i tobacco, peas, rice, and other pulſe, Their goats and ſheep 
n and are exceedingly fine, and their oxen are ſo large, that the 
Jago, French buy up their hides at a high price. They are fond of 
ves as European merchandize, and treat the traders with great civi- 
atives m_ TY. | | a 
re ex- | he religion of the Pholeys is the Mohammedan but in ſome 
r lips Wparticulars they are very ſuperſtitious, Their king is exceeds , 
fitions Fingly powerful, and is an abſolute monarch. All the great 
ngers; | men of his kingdom are his vaſſals; and they pay him, every 
impe- fourth year, a certain number of oxen and ſlaves by way of 
juſted, tribute. He keeps a ſtanding force of cavalry, and his inſantry 


They are armed with ſabres, lances, and bows and arrows. 
whom | | , 

to be JALO FFS. 

ſavage | HR | | 
peans, . THE country of the Jaloffs extends about 400 miles from 
ramed the ſea coaſt in the W. to the eaſtward, and about goo miles 
were from N. to S. They are blacker, if poſſible, than the Mun- 
ſhock- dingoes, and are better featured, their noſes not being ſo 


Wbroad, nor their lips ſo thick, Both ſexes are fond of deco- 


L other rating their hair, wearing rings in their ears, and bracelets on 
„ they heir arms and legs. The men are naturally courageous and 
ot any Meddicted to arms; notwithſtanding which they are good 
uſually NRatured, modeſt, and hoſpitable, particularly to ſtrangers. 
> buts : he power of their king is abſolute, and the greateſt relpect 
d over s paid to him and his family; for when any comes into the 


of the {Woval preſence, he muſt immediately proſtrate himſelf upon 


me ground with his face towards the earth. 
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N TRE extenſive regions of Guinea are divided into two 
principal parts, and are diſtinguiſned by the appellation of 
Upper and Lower Guinea. The latter is more properly called 
Congo. The whole length of Guinea, conſidered in this ex- 
tenſiwe point of view, is about 3500 miles, excluſive of the 
turnings, windings, and bays on the coaſt, | | | 


UPPER GUINEA, 
OR Gv1nza PROPER, is about 1800 miles long, and 360 | 
broad, being bounded on the E. by the unknown parts of | 
Africa, on the N. by Negroland, and on the S. and W. by 
Congo and the Atlantic Ocean. Upper Guinea is divided 
into four parts, viz. 1. The Grain Coaſt; 2. The Ivory Coaſt; | 
3. The Gold Coaſt; and, 4. The Slave Coaſt. i; 


THE GRAIN COAST 


EXTENDS about 400 miles along the ſea coaſt, treceived FE 
its name from the Guinea Pepper, called by the Spaniards 
Malagueta, which grows here in great aburdance. It alſo Þ 
produces another ſpecies of pepper, known in England by 
the name of Jamaica pepper, becauſe it is very common 
in that iſland. The Engliſh and Dutch e A great 
quantities of theſe articles; but the chief commerce con- Dar 
fiſts in ivory and ſlaves. The climate is unhealthy, owing ® 
to the periodical rains and winds; but the ſoil is tolerably ;z 
good, producing great quantities of vegetables and fruits.“ 
They have cows, ſheep, hogs, goats, and a few horſes. Their 
wild beaſts are, elephants, buftaloes, tigers, apes, and deer. 
The natives of the Grain Coaſt are tall and well-featured ; 
| they are tolerably ſenſible, and are courtcous to firangers. ©} _c 
| Both ſexes decorate their bod ies with rings, bracelets, and ff * 
necklaces, made of gold, ivory, or copper. Their common and 
food conſiſts of rice, millet, fiſh, and fruits; and their general bar 
drink is water mixed with a little palm wine, or the milk of 3; 
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cocoa nuts. Their ſovereign is a deſpotie monarch, Wo 
governs with ſuch auſterity, as to keep his ſubjects completely 
in awe, Their religion is Paganiſm, | 


_ THE IVORY COAST, 

no 

ned 80 called on account of the vaſt quantities of elephants? teeth 
ex- If purchaſed here by the European merchants, the principal part 
the | of which are found on this coaſt, and in its vicinity, It is 


called by the natives Quaqua, which ſignifies a tooth. The 
ſoil is generally fertile, producing rice, millet, maize, peas, and 
fruits. The paſturage is excellent, and the inhabitants have a 
great number of cattle. Indigo and cotton are ſo common 
bo to this country, that, they are ſaid to grow almoſt without 
3 cultivation. Some tobacco grows here, and if this plant were 
1 carefully looked after, it might turn to great advantage. 
EY The negroes born on the Ivory coaſt are very fond of trade, 
a;: but are Nr cautious of going on board any European 
att; veſſels. When t ey ſee a ſhip on the coaſt, they examine it, 
and, if they think they can deal ſafely, carry their goods on 
board, ſuch as gold, ivory, ſlaves, or t n hey are, 
| however, always miſtruſtful ; and this miſtruſt is but too well 
founded, for the Europeans have often trapanned them, and 
'F afterwards ſold them as ſlaves. 3 
Though the elephants teeth are no leſs plentiful here at 
this time than formerly, yet the blacks have conſiderably 
enhanced the price of them, which is owing to the trade 
having become more general, the coaſt being now annual}: 
viſited by ſhips belonging to the Engliſh, French, Dutch, 
Danes, and Portugueſe. | 7 8 


THE GOLD COAST. 


THIS coaſt is full of high mountains. The principal rivers 
are Sierra Leona, the Shorbro, and the Volta, The chief capes 

are thoſe of St. Ann, Palmas, and Three Points, The negroes 
of this country are remarkable for their flat noſes, thick lips, 
and ſhort woolly hair. They are generally crafty, fraudulent, 
and lazy. Some few are „ but the greater 
part are idolaters, each particular perſon having his own pecu- 


lar god. The inland countries are ſaid to abound with gold _ 
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mines; and tough the natives are not artiſts enough to follow of t 


a vein, yet they find great quantities of it in ſeveral of their hon. 
mines, They are, however, ſo well aſſured of the value of 
theſe mines, that they will not permit any European to 
fee thoſe which have been diſcovered, or to ſearch for others. 
The Gold Coaſt contains eleven diſtrigts, ſome of which are T 
called kingdoms, viz. Axim, Anta, Adom, Jaby, Commendo, f ferti 


Fetu, Saboe, Fantyn, Acron, Agonna, and Aquamboe, Seven | here 


of theſe diſtricts are governed by their reſpective kings; the men 
reſt are republics. The whole of this coaſt is very unhealthy, 
owing to the extreme heat of the days, and the coldneſs of the 
nights; to which may be added the damp ſulphureous miſts 


which ariſe every morning from the mountains. Tornadoes B 

are alſo frequent here, particularly in April, May, and June. jo 
| 9 © 

THE SLAVE COAST. but 

gen 


THIS coaſt is very extenſive, being upwards of 600 miles in Y ſol 
length. It contains four kingdoms, viz. Coto, Popo, Whidah, } 


and Ardiah. The two firſt are ſmall and inconſiderable ſtates; Prin 
but the two latter are large and deſerve notice. - | I 
f and 
WHIDAH —— 2 
IS a populous country, and is well furniſhed with large vil- trad 
lages. The fields are always green, and the inhabitants cul- ſeen 
tivate beans, potatoes, and fruits. The people are greatly but 
civilized, and induſtry ſeems to pervade all deſcriptions of | 
them. Thoſe who are rich employ their wives as well as 
their ſlaves in tilling the land, and carry on a conſiderable ' 
trade in the product of their lands and ſlaves ; for ſome of | C 
them are able to deliver 1000 of the latter monthly. They the 
have ſo great a propenſity to gaming, that they will ſtake all be e 
their poſſeſſions at play, not even excepting their wives and go, 
children. Their religion is idolatry, = they are very mar 
ſuperſtitious. They have plenty of black cattle and other 
animals, as well wild as time. Their fruits are citrons, lemons, 7 
_ oranges, bananoes, tamarinds, &c, They have great quanti- 
ties of palm trees, from which they make excellent wine, I 
The king of Whidah is ſo powerfbl, that he has annexed the on 


kingdom of Ardrah to his own dominions. The chief trade : 
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of this country conſiſts in ſlaves, elephants“ teeth, wax, and 
honey. | | Pe BB” 


ARDRAH, 


THIS country, which joins to that of Whidah, is tolerably 
fertile; but the cuſtom of dealing in ſlaves is very prevalent 
here. Its produce, animals, and fruits are the ſame as thoſe 
mentioned in its neighbouring kingdom, | 


BE NIN. 


BENIN lies along the coaſt betwixt Guinea Proper and 
Loango in Lower Guinea, reaching one degree to the ſouth. 
of the equator. Its extent from W. to E. is about 600 miles; 
but its breadth cannot be well aſcertained. The land in 
general is low, and abounds in wild beaſts and game. The 
ſoil produces oranges, lemons, cotton-trees, and ſome pepper. 
The country is inhabited by ſeveral different nations, & hoſe 
princes are vaſſals to the king of Benin, who can raiſe an army of 
100,000 men, The city Benin is ſituated on the river Formoſa, 

and is a large populous place. The ftreets are long and broad, 
and markets of cotton, elephants' teeth, and other goods, are 
continually held ia them. The Portugueſe carry on a great 
trade here, but have no ſettlement. The people” in general 
ſcemPto believe that there is a God, the creator of all things; 
but at the ſame time, they are ſuperſtitious and.idolatrous, 


CONGO, ox LOWER GUINEA. 


CONGO or Lower Guinea is a very extenſive country, S. of 
the kingdom of Benin, being about 1700 miles long, It may 
be divided into five principal parts or kingdoms, viz. 1. Loan- 
go, 2. Congo Proper, 3: Angola, 4. Benguela, and, 5. Mata- 
man, 


LOANGO. 


THE kingdom of Loango is bounded on the N. by Benin, 
on the E. by Macoco, on the S. by Congo Proper, and on the 
4 t I 3 wo 
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U W. by the Atlantic Ocean. This country, which is 410 miles 
long, and goo broad, contains ſeveral provinces or petty ſtates, 
which are nevertheleſs ſubje& to, or dependent on, one king, 
who1s himſelf under the controul of the Portugueſe governor, 
This kingdom abounds in poultry and all ſorts of cattle; alſo 
in elephants, tigers, civet cats, leopards, and other beaſts, | 
Here may be had great quantities of elgphants” teeth, and ſine 
furs. The inhabitants are called bramas, and are tall, well“ 
ſhaped, and of a ſhining black colour. In their diſpoſitions 
they are civil, and are free and generous to each other; the 
a e very covetous to attain riches, and are much addicted to 
drinking. Polygamy is allowed here, and the women do all tog 
the {laviſh work, while their huſbands, who are lords of their 
families, take their pleaſure. | 


CONGO PROPER, 


WHICH is about 540 miles long, and 420 broad, has Loango on 
the N. Matamba on the E. Angola on the S. and the Atlantic 
Ocean on the W. St. Salvador is the capital, and the reſidence F 
of the king. The climate of this kingdom is not ſo ſultry as Þ 
might be expected from its equatorial ſituation ; for the breezes, | 
with which it is conſtantly refreſhed, ſerve to cool the air, and 
render it more tolerable. Here are ſeveral mines, particu- | 7 
cularly iron and copper. The whole country is well watered, | 
and the ſoil is pretty fertzle, producing various kinds of grain, 
and a great variety of fruits. The people are of a middling | 
Nature, and ſo revengeful, that they generally poiſon the per- 
ſon whom they ſuppoſe to be their enemy. Many of the| 
inhabitants have been converted to Chriſtianity by the Portu- | 
gueſe miſſionaries; but the prevailing religion is ſtill idolatry. Þ 
ANGOLA. 6 


arc ro OCD AH 


ANGOLA lies betwixt Congo and Benguela, and is about 360 } 
miles long, and 20 in the broadeſt part. This kingdom is a t 
fertile country, and comprehends ſeveral petty principalitics i 
and ftates. On this coaſt the Portugueſe have ſeveral forts and 1 
Fttlements, and pretend a dominion over the negro princes | 5 
in their neighbourhood ; but yet the Engliſh, Dutch, and | 
other European nations traffic with the negroes, and purchaſe 8 | 
ſlaves here, without any reſlraint. It is ſaid, that the king of 


- 
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miles Angola can raiſe an army of 200,000 foot; but they prove 
tates, daſtardly ſoldiers; for 200 Portugueſe have often routed all 


king, his forces. Moſt of the people are till idolaters, their prieſts, 
rnor. called gungas, are held in great veneration. The Portugueſe 
; alſo have converted ſome to Chriſtianity. The natural produce 
eaſts, i of the kingdom of Angola, as well as the perſons, man- 
d fine ners, cuſtoms, religion, government, &. are ſimilar to 
well thoſe of Congo. The language of Angola and Congo are 
tions FF radically the ſame ; but the dialects of the different provinces 
they vary ſo eſſentially in pronunciation, that it is difficult for 


ed to 
lo all 
their | 
4 | | 


thoſe born in places remote from each other to converſe 
together. | | 8 


BENGUELA extends from the river Coanza, or Cape 
Ledo, in latitude 10 degrees S. to Cape Negro, in latitude 16 
degrees go minutes S. being about 430 miles long, and 280 
broad, This country is fruit ful, and the land low. The moſt 
conſiderable countries along the coaſt are Libolo, Aio, Sova- 


go on 
lantic 
dence | 


try as FF Caria, Sova-Calemba, Sunbis, and Quimbandos, The inland 
eezes, [ countries are little known. At the town of Benguela the 
, and , Portugueſe have built a fort, which now has ſeveral neighbour- 
rticu- | 


ing villages under its juriſdiction. The climate is very un- 
wholeſome, and fo prejudicial to ſtrangers, that few ſtay on 
ſhore for any conſiderable length of- time. The inland parts 
of the country are covered with foreſts, which are inhabited 
y prodigious numbers of wild beaſts, particularlylions, tigers, 
elephants, rhinoceroſes, and wild mules. The inhabitants 
have the ſame manners, cuſtoms, and religion, as thoſe of 
Congo and Angola, | | ef 
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MATAMAN. 


t 360 ; THE kingdom of Mataman extends from Cape Negro, inlati- 
1 15 2 tude 16 degrees 30 min. S. to the mouth of the river e 
lities in 24 degrees S. latitude, being about 450 miles long, from 


and 
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north to ſouth, and about 260 miles broad, from weſt to eaſt. 
This is a waſte and dreary country, with which Europeans have 
little intercouſe or commerce, This coaſt is very ſandy; 
but the climate is tolcrably mild, conlidexing its tropica 
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| , ftuation, Its government is ſaid to be deſpotic, and the 
whole is affirmed to be under the guidance of one ſovereign, 


\ 
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CAFFRARIEA.:.:--- 


Tris country 1s bs finely fituated as any in the univerſe J 


for navigation and commerce, yet is as much, if not more, 
neglected, than any part of the known world, except where 
that enterpriſing people the Datch have planted colonies and 
raiſed plantations. This country, conſidered in its utmoſt 


limits, is about 1120 miles long, and 70 broad. The Cape 


of Good Hope, the moſt ſouthern promontory of Caffraria, 
and of all Africa, was diſcovered by the Portugueſe in 149g. 
About the year 1600 the Dutch began to touch at the Cape, 
in their way to and from the Eaſt Indies, and in 1650 they 
effected a ſettlement at the place, Which hath ariſen to great 
power and opulence, and has been of eſſentiel ſervice to the 
United Provinces in general. The country is generally fertile, 
but wants the advantages of cultivation. Caffraria is divided 
into four parts, viz. 1. The inland countries; 2. The Country 
of the Hottentots; g. Terra de Natal; and, 4. Terra dos 
Fumos. The inland countries are ſo little known to Euro- 
| are that we cannot pietend to give any deſcription of 


THE COUNTRY OF THE HOTTENTOTS, | 


IS very large, and is divided into twenty ſtates or provinces, 
Which are all ſaid to be independent of each other: their 
names are Heykam, Chamtour, Houteniqua, Gaurique, Dama- 
qua, Dunqua, Sonqua, Heſſequa, Koopman, Chainguqua, Ca- 
bona, Hancumqua, Henſaqua, Attaqua, Chirigriqua, Namaqua, 
Odiqua, Saſſiqua, Cochaqua, and Gorenghaicona The people 
of ſome of theſe nations follow agriculture, and the breeding 
of cattle, while others of them are indolent, and, according 
to ſome writers, would rather ſtarve than take the leaſt pains 
to cultivate or improve their land. The year is here divided 
inte two ſeaſons, viz, winter and ſummer, or the wet and dry 
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monſoons. The wet monſoon ſets in abeut March, and the 
dry one in September, fo that their ſummer commences about 
the time that it concludes with us. The rivers, which have 
their ſources in the mountains, and glide over a gravelly 
bottom, are clear, pleaſant, and ſalubrious; but moſt other 
ſtreams are dark, muddy, and unwholeſome. In the vicinity 
of the Cape of Good Hope is an excellent clay, which is very 
uſeful for the purpoſes of making bricks and earthen ware, 
White and red chalks are here found in abundance. All kinds 
of European grain, oats excepted, thrive well here ; but many 
of the vegetables in the cultivated parts ſuffer greatly from 
caterpillars, mildews, and the incurſions of wild beaſts, 
Beſides the trees which might originally have grown here, 
the Dutch have introduced many exotics from Europe and 
India; ſo that the Cape now produces oak, fir, camphir, 
pine, cypreſs, orange, lemon, citron, and other trees, The 
vines of Germany and Perſia, have likewiſe been introduced, 
ſo that the moſt inconſiderable huſbandman is not without a 
vineyard. This muſt, however, be underſtood as relating 
only to the European ſettlements, the Hottentots themſelves 

generally deteſting the idea of cultivation, The Dutch 
poſſeſſions at the Cape may be conſidered under four different 
heads, viz. Cape Colony, Stellenboſh Colony, Drakenſtein 
Colony, and Waveren Colony. Cape Colony extends from 
the Cape itſelf to Falſo Bay. Stellenboſh Colony was ori- 
ginally a wild country, overrun with ſhrubs, brambles, and 
bruſh wood. It was ſettled by Simon Van Stel, governor at 
the Cape, when it received the name of Stellenboſh, i. e. 


| Stel's Buſh, colony. Drakenſtein Colony was ſettled in 1675, 


principally with French refugees, under the direction of 
governor Simon Van Stel, who gave it its preſent name 1n 
compliment to his patron baron Van Rheeden, lord of Dra- 
kenſtein in Guelderland. Waveren Colony, which was ſettled 
in 1701, by governor William Van Stel, is named after the 
Wavern family, to which the governor claimed relation 
ſhip, It is the moſt eaſtern colony from the Cape. So 


TERRA DE NATAL. 


- THIS country, which was purchaſed by the Dutch from 
the natives, is inhabited principally by Catfres, who differ in 
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ſome re ſpects from the Hottentots. Theſe encourage induſtry; 
they ſow corn, brew a kind of beer, and build ſquare houſes 
with a ſort of plaiſter. They trade with the Arabians and 
rovers of the Red Sea, for ſilk, elephants teeth, coffee, &c. 
which they barter with the Europeans for cordage, anchors, 
tar, and other maritime ſtores ; and again exchange with the 


former for various articles. Elephants gre ſo plentiful here, 
that they feed together in prodigious herds; here are alſo © 
lions, tigers, buffaloes, black cattle, deer, hogs, and other 


quadrupeds; there are likewiſe fowls of various kinds, 
TERRA DOS FUMOS, 


IS but a trifling country, ſo far as it is at preſent known to 


Europeans, who have not yet made any ſettlement here. The 
Caffres, who inhabit it, live in a ſimple ſtate of nature, with- 
out towns, villages, or ſettled habitations, and frequently wich- 


out even moveable huts, 


— a ————. 


MONOMOTAPA. 


MoxouorarA is a large empire, about 960 miles 
long, and 660 broad, having Monoemugi on the N. It is 
divided into {ix provinces, the governors of which are ſub- 
ject to the emperor. The names of theſe provinces are, 
Monomotapa Proper, Quiteve, Manaca, Inhambana, Inha- 
mior, and Sabia, The ſoil is fertile in millet, rice, fruit, 


and ſugar canes. The country abounds in oftriches, ele- | 


phants, gold-duſt, and gold mines. The emperor is very 
powerful, having ſeveral tributary princes under him. The 
Portugueſe have ſome traffic with the natives of this coun- 
try, and are even ſaid to have converted the emperor and 
ſeveral of his great men to Chriſtianity, In acknowledge- 
ment for their ſervices, the emperor is ſaid to have aſſigned 
them a large tract of ground, whereon they have built a fort. 


Its principal town is, Monomotäpa, where the emperor 
reſides. by: f 
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MONOEMUGI 


Is a very large kingdom, being about go9 miles long, and 
600 broad, having Zanguebar on the E. and Monomotapa on 
the S. The Portugueſe are the only Europeans who have any | 
trade with the natives; but as they never penetrated far into 
their country, this kingdom is very little known to Europeans. 
It is, however, ſaid to abound in gold, filver, copper mines, 
and elephants. Portugueſe merchants relate, that in thig 
kingdom is a very large lake, full of little iflands, abounding 
with all ſorts of wild fowl and cattle, and inhabited by 
negroes. The air is exceedingly hot and unwholeſome. 
The people are Pagans. The large lake abovementioned 
is called Maravi, at the ſouthern extremity of which is a 
diſtrict with a town of the ſame name. 548 | 


ZANGUEBAR. 

ZANGUEBAR is ſituated along the E. coaſt of Africa, 
being about 1400 miles long, and 350 broad. It has Ajan or 
Anian on the N. the Indian Ocean on the E. the tropic of 
Capricorn on the S. and the inland parts of Africa on the W. 
It contains the kingdoms of Melinda, Mombaze, Terra de 
Raphael, Quilſa, Moſambique, and Sofala. Zanguebar is well 
watered by rivers, which render the ſoil exceedingly fruitful. 
Rice and maize are their principal grain, and the country 18 
well planted with cocoas, plantains, ſugar canes, oranges, 
lemons, and other tropical fruits. From this country alſo the 
Portugueſe are furniſhed with gold, ſlaves, and ivory, brought 
from the inland parts of Africa. Hence alfo they import 
oſtrich feathers, ſenna, aloes, civet, ambergris, and frankin- 
cenſe. The country is very populuus, but the inhabitants 
conſiſt chiefly of negroes. The city of Melinda alone is ſaid 
to.contain 200,000 people. The Portugueſe are ſovereign of 
all the coaſt, and — a great number of black princes ſub- 
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je to them, The Portugueſe language is ſpoken almoſt all 
along the coaſt of Africa; beſides which the people of Zan. 
guebar have a language of their own, | 


—— 2 —— 
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— 


ANIAN is a very large country, being about goo miles ö 


long, and goo broad. It is bounded on the N. by the Red 


Sea and the Streights of Babelmandel, on tbe E. by the 


Indian Ocean, on the S. by Zanguebar, and on the W. by 


Inland Ethiopia and the nation of the Galles, It is divided n 


into the following So 


Kingdoms. | Chief Towns, 
Brava, Brava. 
Magadoxa, Magadoxa, Bandel. 
Aden, Adea. 
c Adel, Zela, Doara, Bar- 
Adel, bara, and Cape Guar- 
| | | dafni. h 


This coal abounds with all the neceſſaries of life, and | 


1 et ad 2 . 


produces plenty of very good horſes. The kingdom, or, as 

| ain call it, the republic of Brava, is ſaid to be under ſubjec- | 
tion to the Portugueſe, and to pay them a yearly tribute. | 
Moſt of the inhabitants on the coaſt are fair, with long black | 


hair; but in the inland parts are negroes, who, intermarrying | 
with the Bedouin Arabs, have children that are mulattoes. 
The commodities exported from this country are gold, wax, 
ambergris, and horſes, The religion in general is the Moham- | 


medan. 


———_————— 
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UPPER ETHIOPIA, 
| COMPREHENDING 35 
ABYSSINIA, NUBIA, 4 ABEX. 


Tuxsk three countries were anciently called Upper Ethi 
opia, or Ethiopia Superior, they are ſituated between 6 and 25 
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degrees of N. latitude, and between 20 and 42 degrees of E. 
longitude; the whole being about 1320 miles long, and 11009 
broad, having Egypt and the Deſart of Barca on the- N. the 
Red Sea on the E. Inland Ethiopia on the S. and the unknown 
parts of Africa on the W. | | 
Theſe three countries feem originally to have been known 
by one and the ſame name; and as the word Æthiopia ſigni- 
fies the Country of Blacks, they were ſometimes called Ethi- 
opia Africana, in oppolition to Ethiopia Aſiatica, or the Coun- 
try of Blacks in Aſia, They and the great Inland Ethiopia 
made one country, and were known by one name, viz. Ethiopia 
Superior, or Upper Ethiopia; and were ſo called in oppoſition 
to Negroland and Guinea, which antiently obtained the name 
of Ethiopia Inferior, or the Lower Ethiopia. They were like- 
wiſe ſometimes called India, being a name which the ancients 
gave promiſcuoully to all countries under the Torrid Zone 
but, at length, upon their falling under different ſovereigns, 
they came to be diſtinguiſhed by the names they are now known 


by. The hiſtory of theſe countries, and indeed of all Africa, 


from the Tropic of Cancer to the Cape of Good Hope, 
is little known, and ſeems never to have been much attended 
to, few travellers having ever penetrated into thoſe barbarous 
parts, We learn from the ancients, who ſailed a conſiderable 
"y round the coaſts, that the inhabitants lived in the ſame 
rude ſtate, about 2000 years ago, in which we ſuppoſe them to 
be at preſent, and that they are totally unacquainted with the 
arts and learning of Europe. a: 


ABYSSINIA, 


ABYSSINIA is a large and populous empire; and the 
preſent inhabitants are ſaid not to have been the original na- 
tives of the country, but to have come anciently from Arabia 
Feelix. They have a tradition, that their prince or emperor is 
deſcended from Solomon by Makeda the Queen of Sheba. 


The country abounds in lofty mountains, betwixt which. lie 


extenſive valleys. 'They have periodical rains in May which 
begin when the ſun is vertical, are attended with terrible 
thunder and lightning, and deſcend in torrents from the moun- 
tains, There are here ſeveral conſiderable rivers ; ſuch as, 
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The Nile, Tacazee, the Mareb, the Maleg, the Howaſh, the 


Zebce, the Waite river. 
Dambea. | 

The ſoil is fertile, and yields two or three crops in a year 
of good wheat, barley, millct, and tef, Here alſo are dates, 


The only great lake is called 


$gs, grapes, flax, cotton, ſugar, ſalt, and ſulphur. Their ani- | 
mals are large, of which they have greatwariety; ſuch as oxen, | 


horſes, mules, lions, tigers, leopards, panthers, wolves, foxes, g 
monkies, wild cats, civet-cats, hares, rabbits, ſquirrels, &c. 


Gold duſt, and even grains of gold, are waſhed down from 


the mountains, and gold-mines might be found here it the 
people knew how to dig for them, The Turks have engroſſed 
the whole trade of this country; and they keep ſuch a {tri F 


guard upon the coaſts of the Red Sea, that it is difficult for 
auy other people to have acceſs to them. 
I 


his large country contains a great number of independent | 


kingdoms, but no cities, the people all living in tents or | 
villages: all the princes of the ſeveral kingdoms are abſolute 


ſlaves to the emperor, who is deſpotic, and ſtyled negaſcha, 
that is, king of kings; any bens 


motto, The lion of the tribe of Judah 


1,000,000 of men. 


cent, and form a ſpacious camp, that looks like a vaſt city. 
The religion of the Abyſſinians is a mixture of Chriſtianity, 


Judaiſm, Mohammedaniſm, and Paganiſm; but Chriſtiauity 
is the moſt predominant, which they pretend was introduced 
by the cunuch of queen Candace, and afterwards more fully 


elag called negus, or king. 
The Abyſſinian arms are a lion holding up a croſs, with this“ 
LG obtained the | 
victory.“ It is ſaid, that the emperor can raiſe an army of 
In the dry ſeaſon he lives in tents, and is 
attended with a numerous retinue, Ihe tents are very magnifi- | 


©» tO 
. 


propagated by Frumentius, ſent thither by Athanaſius, patri- | 


arch of Alexandria. They do not admit of any ordei ſupe- d | 


Tior to that of a preſbyter. Judaiſm, they ſay, was brought 
in by queen Makeda, who received it from king Solomon, 
This queen is in Scripture called queen of Sheba, which, it 
ſeems, was one of the ancient names of this country. Moham- 
medaniſm was introduced by the Arabs. The Paganiſm 


a 
which prevails here is to be conſidered as the remains of anci- 
cut idolat ry and ſuperſtition. | 


if 


The Abyſſinians arc blacks, but well ſhaped, having regular 3 
"4 ſcatures, and briſk lively eyes. They are naturally ingenious, 
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witty, inquiſitive, and defirous to learn. The letters of their 
alphabet ſeem to be a mixture of the Hebrew, Syriac, and 
Arabic ; and the ſame thing may be ſaid of their language; 


NU BIA. 


NUBIA has a capital of the ſame name, is a large kingdom, 
but little Known. The people here too live in tents and vil- 
lages. The produce of this country is much the ſame as that 
of Abyſſinia; and their — alſo is a mixture of Chriſt- 
ianity, Judaiſm, Mohammedaniſm, and Idolatry. The king 
or ſovereign is ſaid to maintain a tri amity and alliance with 
the emperor of Abyſſinia. 


ABEX ox HABASH. 


THIS country has the Red Sea on the E. Nubia on the N. 
Nubia and Abyſſinia on the W. and Abyſſinia on the S. It is 


about zoo miles long, and 100 broad, This country is go- 


verned by a Turkiſh viceroy, it having been ſubjected to that 
empire about a century ago, when it was wreſted from the 
Abyſſinian empire. It is very mountainous, and has more 
wild beaſts than men for inhabitants. The heat is intoler- 
able, and the air very unhealthy, The foreſts abound with 
ny trees, The religion of the court and the common 
people 18 that of Mohammed. Notwithſtanding this country 
is tributary to the Turks, yet the people are in ſtrict alliance 
and friendſhip with the emperor of Abyſſinia. The moſt 
remarkable produce of the country is ſalt, of which commo- 
dity the inhabitants export great quantities, | 


EGYPT. 
; Tris very ancient country, called Mitzraim in Scripture, 
is ſituated between 20 and g2 degrees of N. latitude, and 


between go and 36 degrees of E. longitude, being about 600 
miles long, and 250 broad. It is bounded on the N, by the 
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Mediterranean Sea, on the E. by the Red Sea, on the S. by 


Abyſſinia, and on the W. by the Deſert of Barca and the 
unknown parts of Africa. Egypt is divided into Upper and 
Lower: in Lower Egypt the chief towns are, Grand Cairo, 
Alexandria, Roſetta, Damietta, and Bulac, which is ſituated 
about 2 mile from Cairo, and is the port town to it, In“ 

8 04 or Thebais, and 


Upper Egypt the chief towns are, 
oſſir. 5 


The only river of Egypt is the Nile, which riſes from two 4 
ſources at the foot of a mountain in the province of Goyam, | 


in Abyſſinia. Theſe ſprings, ſays Father Lobo, are about 30 
paces from each other, each appearing'like an ordinary well. 


The labours alſo of Mr. Bruce declare, that it has its riſe from 
two ſources in Abyſlinia. Tt is increaſed by numberleſs rivu- | 
lets which run into it from almoſt every part of the kingdom: 
theſe greatly contribute to the enlarging of its ſtream, till it 
becomes a very conſiderable river. After innumerable turn- 

ings and windings it flows into Egypt, and thence into the 
Mediterranean. The cataracts of the Nile have been extra- 

vagantly magnificd both by ancient and modern writers, who | 
have aſſerted, that at them the water falls from a prodigious | 


height, with ſuch a dreadful noiſe, that people have been 


deafened by it. Dr. Shaw, on the contrary, aſſures us they | 


are only ordinary falls of water, which we frequently meet 


with in great rivers where the ſtream is a little confined ; and 


that they are navigable, ſo that a boat may paſs them ſafely. 


The doctor, however, does not inform us, whether he ſaw 8 
them at the height of the flood, or when the river was low. 


9 
8 


This circumſtance muſt certainly occaſion a great difference. 


The ancients themſelves indeed acknowledge that boats did E 
ſometimes paſs them, which makes it very probable they do 


not fall from ſuch ſtupendous heights as ſome authors pre- 


tend. What confirms this opinion is, that the ancients | 
brought all their vaſt pillars and obeliſks from the marble rocks 
in the Upper Egypt upon floats down the Nile. As there 
ſeldom falls any rain in Egypt, this river which waters the ' 


whole country by its regular overflowings, ſupplies that de- I 


fect, by bringing thither, as a yearly tribute, the rains of 
Abyſſinia, The rains begin to fall in April, in Abyſſinia, and 
about the latter end of May the Nile begins toriſein Egypt: it 
continues to riſe till about the middle of September, when 
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the water is conveyed into the numberleſs canals which were 
cut by the Egyptians in almoſt all parts of their country. 

The air of Egypt is unwholeſome during ſome months, par= 
ticularly in April and May, when the hot winds blow : at this 
time the ſand is driven about in ſuch quantities, that it is dan- 

erous to venture out. During this period alſo they are more 
FubjeR to diſeaſes than in any part of the year. As ſoon, 
however, as the Nile begins to riſe and overflow its banks, a 
diſtempers, and even the plague, which viſits them once ia fix 
or ſeven years, ceaſe to rage, It ſeldom rains in Upper 
Egypt, or any part of the inland country. In Lower Egypt 


they have ſometimes ſhowers, but not often; ſo that they 


depend entirely on the water of the Nile for nouriſhing the 
fruits of the earth. The ſoil of Egypt, as far as the flood 
extends, has been formed by the mud which the Nile brings 
with it; and, in the opinion of Dr. Shaw, the land of the 


| Lower Egypt, on this account, 1s much higher than it was 


originally, as ſomething is added to it every year. But, at 


the ſame time it muſt be conſidered, that theſe torrents ſuome- 


times carry away as much or even more earth than they bring z 
ſo that poſſibly the ground may not be much higher than what 
it was at firſt, All writers, however, agree, that the flood 
renders the land exceedingly fruitful. As ſoon as the waters 
retire, the huſbandman has little more to do than to harrow 
his corn and other ſeeds into the mud, and ſometimes to 
temper the mud with ſand, to prevent the corn being too rank. 
In a month or two after this ſhort proceſs, the fields are 
covered with every ſpecies of grain, peas, beans, and other 


I pulſe. The land alſo which is not ſown, becomes rich paſture, 


In October and November the wheat and barley are put into 
the ground; and the rice, flax, and hemp, about the ſame 
time. The rice, as it grows in water, is chiefly ſown in the 
Lower Egypt. Their cattle are turned” out to graze in 


November, and continue at graſs till the flood returns. Their 


harveſt is uſually in March or April. | 

The Lower Egypt is entirely a ſea at the height of the flood, 
and only the tops of the foreſt and fruit- trees appear, interinixed 
with towns and villages built _ natural or artificial hills. In 


the dry ſeaſons are ſeen beautiful gardens, corn-fields, and mea- 


dows, well ſtocked with __ and herds, which a little before 
4 | ae. | 2 YE | 
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were under water. age then enjoy a ſerene heaven and 
pure air, perfumed with the bloſſoms of oranges, lemons, and 


other fruits. When the pulſe, melons, ſugar-canes, and other | 


plants, want water, they convey it from their ciſterns and 


- reſervoirs by little channels into their fields and gardens ; | 
where, beſides the fruits already mentioned, they have dates, | 
plantains, grapes, figs, and palm trees, from which they draw | 


wine, 


The Turkey company have a conſul at Cairo, for the pro. 
tection of their traffic, which, beſides the product of their | 
country, conſiſts chiefly in the coffee, frankincenſe, gum, | 


drugs, and other merchandize, which are brought from Arabia 
and the Eaſtern countries, which they export to Europe, 
They alſo export great quantities of Caſſia, ſenna, ſal ammo- 


niac, ſaffron, ſugar, wax, leather, callicoes, cotton, thread, 
flax, and other articles, Several of the Chriſtian ſtates, beſides 
England, have conſuls at Cairo, who ſuperintend the intereſts 


of their reſpective nations. | 
Since the Ottoman emperors have had the dominion of this 
kingdom, my have always governed it by a viceroy, who is 


ſtyled the Baſſa of grand Cairo; but, as Egypt is parcelled il 


into ſeveral diſtricts, by the Sheiks, or heads of the Arab 
tribes, who act as ſovereigns in their reſpective territories, the 


Baſla tranſacts nothing without their concurrence, The Turks 

iſn government dare not overload this people with taxes, for | 
- fear of a general revolt; that the whole revenues raiſed by 
the government do not amount to 1,000,000], ſterling ; and |? 
two-thirds of this are ſpent within the kingdom, for not 
above one-third is carried into the Grand Signior's tre- 


ſury. | 


This country is inhabited by ſeveral different ſorts of 
people, ſothat their ſtature, complexion, and habits, are of courſe |! 
different. The Turks and Arabs, are neither alike in their 
ſtature, complexion, habits, nor way of life, The Turks are | 


ou 
r 


.. 
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tall, fair, perſonable men, and clothed as they are in Turkey. | 


The Arabs who refide in Egypt live in tents which are ſcat- 
tered all over the country, and pitched in a circular form, 
They compoſe a kind of village, which they call a Dour. 
They lie upon mats, and the blankets they wiap about them 
in the day-time, ſerve for a covering in the night, Both 


Turks aud Arabs rife very early, as they conſtantly attend the J 
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public devotion at break of day, as they do again at noon, a 


be dark, The Egyptian women, who are not expoſed to the 
ſun, have fine complexions as well as features. 


works and ruins in the Upper Egypt, were made before the 
invaſion of Cambyſes; but by whom, and on what account, 


of Egypt, that not even the names of the founders of theſe 
= immenſe works are recorded. 2 


that the Moors and Arabians, who at preſent make up the 


[ | world 3484, when Pharaoh Pſammenlius, the ſecond monarch 


x | tinued about fifty years, When Ochus, king of Perſia, recover- 


ſunſet, and at the ſetting of the watch, when it begins to 


The pyramids, catacombs, labyrinths, and all the large . 
is not known. So little, indeed, is told of the ancient hiſtor 


As to the religion of the Mohammedans of Egypt, it differs 
but little from that of the Turks. It is obſerved, however, 


bulk of the people, are here much more ſuperſtitious and 
zealous in points of religion, than the Mohammedans in 
Turkey. The former have their Santos, or Puritans, among 
them, for whom they expreſs an extraordinary veneration, 
while the Turks deſpiſe them as hypocrites. Tea ibs; 
The Egyptians are a very ancient nation. They reckon 
above ſixty princes of the line of the Pharoahs, who reigned 
as it is ſaid, in ag uninterrupted ſucceſlion, to the year ot the 


of that name, was conquered by Cambyſes II. king of Perſia, 
who united Egypt to that empire, under which it remained 
till the reign of Darius, which was a period of above one 
hundred years, It then revolted from that crown, and be- 
came an independent kingdom again; in which tate it con- 


ed the dominion of it. Egypt remained ſubject to the 
Perſian monarchs till Alexander the Great e Darius III. 
when it fel] under the power of that prince, with the reſt of 
the provinces of the Perſian empire. Fs 
After the death of Alexander, his generals divided the 
empire, Ptolemy, the ſon of Lagus, or, as others inſinuate, 
the ſon of Philip of Macedon, and conſequently half brother 
of Alexander, choſe for his ſhare the kingdom of Egypt, 
and once more rendered it an independent ſtate. His ſuc- 
ceſfors, the kings of Egypt, retained the name of Ptolemy; 
and it continued in this line between two and three hundred 
years. The laſt ſovereign was the famous Cleopatia, wife and 
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ſiſter to Ptolemy Dionyſius the laſt king, and ſucceſlively 7 


miſtreſs to Julius Czfar and Mark Antony. 


Ptolemy Philadelphus, fon of the firſt Ptolemy, collected 1 


the Alexandrian library, which was ſaid to conſiſt of ſeven 
hundred thouſand volumes. This prince alſo cauſed the 
ſcriptures to be tranſlated into Greek; b 

two interpreters, and in the manner as is commonly related, 
is juſtly queſtioned. The Ptolemies ſometimes extended 


their dominions over great part of Syria. After the death 


of Cleopatra, this kingdom became tributary to the Romans. 

— «| 
the people being diſguſted with the governors, called in 
Omar the third caliph of the Saracens, and ſubmitted them- | 
ſelves to the Mohammedan power. This relation happened 


In the reign of Heraclius the emperor o 


about the year 640 of the Chriſtian æra. 


The caliphs of Babylon were ſovereigns of Egypt till 870, E 


ut whether by ſeventy. | 
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when the Egyptians fet up a caliph of their own, called the Y 


caliph of Cairo, to whom the Saracens of Africa and Egypt 5 | 


were ſubjeQ. + 


About the year 1160, Aſſareddin, or Saladin, ſon of Norad- 4 
din the Saracen ſultan of Damaſcus, ſubdued the kingdom of 
Egypt; and, about the year 1190, took Jeruſalem from the 


Chriſtians, It was this prince who eſtabliſhed a body of 
troops in Egypt like the Janizaries at Conſtantinople, com- 
| poſed of the ſons of Chriſtians taken in war, or purchaſed of 
the Tartars, to whom he gave the name of Mamalukes, which, 
it is ſaid, ſignifies Slaves. 
The poſterity of Aſſareddin Ag the crown till the year 
1242, when the Mamalukes depoſed Elmutan, their ſovereign, 
and placed one of their own officers upon the throne. Theſe 
Mamaluke ſultans were engaged in continual wars with the 
Chriſtians in Syria and Paleſtine; and Arapheus, the fixth 
ſultan, entirely defeated the Chriſtians of the Holy Land. 
The ninth ſultan, Melechnaſſar, fubdued the iſland of Cyprus, 
and made it tributary to Egypt. i 
- Tonombeius, the laſt ſultan of the Mamalukes, was depoſed 
and put to death by Selim emperor of the Turks, and, accord- 
ing to ſome accounts, was hanged at one of the gates of 
Grand Cairo. Gazelle, one of the grandees of the Mama- 
lukes, maintained a war for ſome time againſt Selimus, but 
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of Cairo, however, appeaſed the bey by a preſent of 5000 
pataſches. Upon the receipt of the money, the bey rebuilt 


vey Vas at length defeated, and Egypt made a province of the 
ected 2X Ottoman empire in the year 1517, under the government of 
ſeven which it ſtill remains. | BAN 
1 the Ihe Mamaluke ſultans were always choſen by a majority 
enty. of Mamalukes, out of their own body, who were ſo e 
3 of thekingdom's being made hereditary, that they ſcarcely ever 
nded elected the ſon of the preceding ſultan. If indeed the choice 
leath ever happened to fall upon ſuch a erſon, they were ſo appre- 
ans henſive of its being made an ill precedent, that they never 
ople, 2 reſted till they had depoſed him. 
dein 1n 1785 the fire of war was kindled between the Ottoman 
nem. | porte and the beys of Egypt. The following was the occa- 
ee fon of it: Ive Salovichi, the commander of a Venetian ſhip, 
had taken on board ſome goods at Alexandria, on account of 
850 ſome Aleppine merchants, but did not deliver them. The 
11 Aleppiners, in revenge, cauſed the Venetian conful to be 
© ® arreſted, and carried before Amurath Bey, who then com- 
8 Pc manded in Cairo, where he gave an obligation, in the name 
rag. of the republic of Venice, for a ſum greatly ſurpaſſing the 
-\ of Value of the goods which had been unjuſtly detained, Soon 
the after this tranſaQtion, the monks at Alexandria built a much 
c larger church for themſelves, than they had permiſſion to do. 
/ I Hereupon the bey demanded 50, ooo pataſches of the Chriſt- 
** ans collectively; on their refuſal to pay the exorbitant de- 
; * mand, the officer began to demoliſh the church. The Franks, 
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the walls of the church, and endeavoured to appeaſe the 
'F offended Chriſtians; but they were ſo much incenſed, that 
they would not liſten to his apologies, and laid their com- 
plaints before the porte at Conſtantinople. The divan, it 
Z ſhould be obſerved, were glad of an opportunity of ſhewing 
their diſapprobation of the conduct of the beys, and therefore 
they lent a willing ear to the complaints of the people, and 
ordered the beys to pay the ſum of 10,000,000 of pataſches, 

which they were well able to do; but they treated this order 
with contempt, and laughed at the ſultan. Hereupon orders 
were ſent to the kapudan paſha to commence a war againſt 
them. The beys now endeavoured to effect a reconciliation, 
but the kapudan paſha would not admit the perſons ſent by 
them to an audience, whereupon the beys reſolved to reſiſt. 
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The kapudan paſha obtained ſome ſlight advantages over the 
beys; but nothing deciſive, till, on the 8th of Auguſt, when he 
ſeized 18 barks belonging to the beys, laden with proviſions 


and warlike ſtores, He now thought proper to purſue the 
beys, as the people ſeemed to bediflatisfied with their tyranny, 
He ſeized all the valuables which the beys had left behind 
in their houſes, He was much employed in examinations 
relative to the Chriſtians, whoſe complaints he determined to 
hear, and whoſe grievances he reſolved to redreſs, at leaſt to 
make a ſhew of doing ſo, and a ſhew only it was; for, after 
having ſeemingly ſatisfied them, be charged it upon them as a 
grievous crime, that they rode upon great aſſes, and not 
upon little ones; that they did not wear coarſe cloths and 
ſtuffs, but dreſſed themſelves in a finer ſort; that, when they 
-met a Turk in the ſtreet, they did not paſs by him on the 
left hand ; that their wives, and even the men, did not wear 
yellow, but black ſhoes; that the ladies covered their faces 
with taffety, &c. On all theſe points very fevere firmans were 
publiſhed. They paſſed through the bands of a certain Siek- 
pedat, who carried on a regular trade in them with the mer- 
chants-and traders, and indeed in a very artful manner ; by 
delivering out a firman in the morning, and revoking it in the 
evening at the price of ſeveral thouſand pataſches. He ſold 
by auction all the female ſlaves he had found in the harems of 
the beys, and practiſed a thouſand other tricks of the like 
kind. It is eaſy to imagine what ſort of an impreſſion theſe 

proceedings muſt have made upon the people. They ſaw 


that the kapudan paſha, inſtead of purſuing the enemies, was 


only intent upon plundering the public, and ſtudying to op- 
preſs them by every method he could deviſe ; and found that 
they were infinitely worſe ſituated under their pretended 
deliverer, than while they were ſubje& to the beys; ſo that 
in one moment there aroſe a general revolution in the ſenti- 
ments of the inhabitants of Cairo. They lamented the fate 
of the beys, and wiſhed to ſee them returned; and the fare- 
well they gave them in their hearts, rouzed them againſt the 
kapudan paſha. They curſed both him and thoſe who had 
ſent him. Weary of his extortions, they longed for the hour 
of his departure and the return of the beys, that they might 
drive out the commander appointed by him, who treated them 
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with incomparably more cruelty than the former; as all this 
in fa& did happen afterwards. . 

On the 11th of Auguſt, the Franks waited on the kapudan 
paſha, and were tolerably well received. The Franks and the 
Venetian mercantile houſe Pini, offered him two handſome - 
preſents, The 12th, the kapudan paſha demanded of the 
French 50,000 pataſches, and of Pini 6000, as a loan, for 
which he would give them ſecurity ; this, however, they re- 
fuſed to accept. In fact, he reimburſed them the whole ſum 
within twenty days, The 26th, the troops of the kapudan paſha 
diſbanded themſelves of their own accord, whereupon he 
haſtened to them, ſabre in hand, to force them to return, 
and narrowly eſcaped being cut to pieces, as matters had al- 
ready proceeded to extremes. However, he appeated them by 
allowing them to march back again to Cairo after three days. 
He then ſet himſelf in motion, with 11,200 men, as did ſeveral 
other paſhas with a large force. On the 8th, of October 
they arrived cloſe by the camp of the beys; and on the gth, 
they came to an attack, when it was given out that the beys 
were beaten, but exactly the reverſe was the fact. On the 19th, 
the troops which the kapudan paſha had ſent as a reinforce- 
ment, came into camp; but the beys, ſix hours before, had 
retired into Upper Egypt. Previous to their retreat, they had 
burned whatever they could not immediately uſe, for the 
ſake of lightning their baggage, and had rendered the three 
great cannons, of which their artillery conſiſted, unſerviceable, 
by ſpiking them up, and ramming large balls into their 
mouths. They pitched their camp in a ſituation that was ad- 
vantageous to them in ſeveral ways ; not only, as they were 
accuſtomed to the climate, but as they here could always 
ſupply themſelves with whatever they wanted, knew the wells 
of potable water, which may eaſily be miſtaken on account 
of its bad taſte, and knew how to render innoxious ſuch as 
were unwholeſome, by infuſing a decoction of certain plants. 
The people of the kapudan paſha, on the contrary, ignorant 


in all theſe matters, not inured to the air, as even the hotteſt - 
days are always ſucceeded by cold nights, obſcured by clouds 
of inſets and thick fogs, without any ſupply of neceſſaries, 
obliged to take their drink from the bogs, or from wells that, 
though from appearance the waters were good, yet in five.or 
lx days after drinking it, cauſed fevers and leproſies, found 
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themſelves in a very bad condition, The kapudan paſha was 
ſenſible of this; wherefore, finding it impoſlible to gain a 
victory over the beys, and knowing that many things were 
laid to his charge, for which he muſt be anſwerable to the 
divan, he reſolved to return to Conſtantinople ; when one of 
the beys, for the ſake of gaining his friendſhip, ſent him two 
others, who were 3 to the ſultan, but baniſhed by the 
beys, and were now come back to conſpire their deſtruction, 
and reſume their forlorn poſts. They not only gave the 
kapudan paſha information on many particulars, but promiſed 
him ſupport. On the 2oth, he diſpatched two barks, with 
ſix beys newly appointed by him, and 600 men; who joined 
the army that was ſtationed in Upper Egypt. The 26th, 
this army marched, to make an attack upon the hoſtile beys; 
but they having received intelligence of their deſign, broke 
up their camp to give him the rencontre. The 25th, before 
day-light, they were exactly facing each other in the midſt of 
a thick fog. As ſoon as the troops of the kapudan paſha were 
appriſed of the nearneſs of the beys, they fired on the troops; 
but. without regularity, The beys had 
vanguard of 1600 armed horſe, each of whom was provided 
with two large fire-arms and four piſtols, Theſe rode up to 
the troops of the kapudan paſha, and gave them no time to 
recharge their muſquets. Immediately the Oſmali took to 
flight, and after them the paſhas, and at laſt the beys, on which 
they were purſued by the enemy. When they had reached 
their forts, the kiaia ordered the artillery to play upen the 
beys ; and thus prevented their total defeat, In this action, 
the beys loſt no more than ten horſes, which were killed by 
the firſt firing of the great guns; whereas, of the 12, ooo horſes 
the kapudan paſha had before the onſet, there remained not 
more than 1,000, The zth of November the remains of the 


routed army returned by ſhipping to Cairo. From whom it 


was learned, that, in the flight, the kapudan paſha's forces 
preſſed the beys with ſo much haſte into the barks, horſes and 
| all, that they overloaded them, inſomuch that they ſunk, and 
all were drowned ; that the beys had made ſlaves of many of 
the gaſſali, but afterwards ſet them free; that theſe how- 
ever were killed by the Arabs who met them in the deſart, 
ſo that ſcarcely twenty men came back; that they (the beys) 
had cauſed all the galeangis to be beheaded, while they lay iu 


no artillery, but a | 
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Siuf, had violated their women, and ſold them to the higheſt 
bidders, &c. | 
Theſe accounts threw the kapudan paſha into great conſter- 
nation, and the Franks into diſmay. The Arabs, however, 
were deſirous to ſee the beys return. Had the latter known 
how to improve their victory; bad they only continued the 
purſuit to Cairo, they would have remained maſters of the 
lace, and have compelled the kapudan paſha to ſue for peace: 
2 fortune would have it otherwiſe. The kapudan paſha, 
ſeeing that the beys had retreated, made a new levy of recruits, 
which amounted to about 12,000 men, The 6th of November 
the beys ſeized on all the proviſions in the villages between 
their camp and Cairo. The 14th, the kapudan paſha ſent a 
deputy to the beys, who was honourably received. Amurath 
bey preſented him with 1000 Venetian zequins ; Ibrahim bey 
with a pelice valued at 5000 piaſters, and a horſe completely 
capariſoned worth 4000 piaſters, and others with very ample 
proviſion for his journey back. The kapudan paſha admo- 
niſhed the beys, no longer to reſiſt the will of the ſultan 3 and 
ſaid, that if they would return to Cairo, he would aſſure them 
of his protection, and promiſed them pardon and advance- 
ment. On the 19th, the beys ſent him for anſwer, that they 
had never fallen off from their obedience to the ſultan ; that 
they were ready to give him an account of whatever he re- 
quired; that, if he would procure them the favour of being 
nappy to remain in a part of Egypt, they would grant 
im all he demanded ; and aſſured him, in writing, that, in 
conformity with their laws, they would not be unmindful of 
their promiſes ; but the kapudan paſha ſeemed unwilling, 
notwithſtanding his word, to ſeek either their pardon, or en- 
deavour to procure their advancement. The 22d two of the 
hoſtile beys were ſeen reconnoitring from Ghiſa to Ambala, 
The zth of December the adverſe beys marched towards 
Ghiſa, and drew up in order of battle. On receiving intelli- 
geace of this, the kapudan paſha ſtrengthened the fort, with 
3 beys; but, on the approach of Laſcin bey, with 100 mama« 
luks, and the kiaſif with 1000 Arabs, the troops of the kapu- 
dan paſha began, through fear, to diſcharge their artillery, 
before the enemy were within reach of the ſhot, and continued 
io doing for more than two _ The enemy, accordingly, 
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made a halt, till beyond the reach of their eannon ; and, on 
ſeeing them thus waſte their ſtrength and ammunition without 
effect, they diſmounted from their horſes, and let them graze rice 
at large. The hoſtile beys, towards noon, advanced in eaſy 


ſteps, with their tobacco-pipes in their mouths, cloſe up to Kap 
the rampart Amurath bey, who led the van of the beys, ten 
made himſelf maſter of the caravan from Aleppo, full of gold- Mo 
duſt and precious commodities, and was attended by 62 ſhips on 
Jaden with corn, together with black ſlaves of both ſexes, ſee 
On the 3oth, the kapudan paſha marched againſt the beys with pal 
an army of 18,000 men, To thele were added, a great num- ore 
ber of vaſſals, who all ated as ſoldiers, and about 12, oo Pl: 
horſes and other beaſts of burden. They altogether amount- WI 


ed to go, ooo heads, who, from the ſterility and other defects 
of the country, were very badly provided. 

The 22d of January, 1786, came three beys, with 31 of 
their relations and allies, whom the enemy had turned out of 
their camps as invalids, to the kapudan paſha, to implore his 
pardon. The 1 5th of February, the van guard of the beys, 
conſiſting of 4000 men, encamped early in a valley. On the 
other fide of the valley the beys poſted themſelves on a ſpa- 
cious plain. On this fide of the valley, at the diſtance of about 
11 miles from it, was the army of the kapudan paſha. The 

16th, the van guard of the beys put themſelves in motion to 
attack the camp of the kapudan paſha, The engagement at 
length began, and ended much to the diſadvantage of the 
latter; whoſe troops being ſtruck with a panic, took to 

flight. The beys purſucd them to their ramparts, and made a 
_ dreadful ſlaughter among them. The beys had only 58 killed 
and 12 wounded, fince they were all completely armed, as! 
ſaid above, The kapudan paſha had 6000 killed, and more 

than 1000 wounded, The 4th of March, the 58 heads of 
_ thoſe that were flain in the army of the beys, were brought to 
Cairo. The 1ſt of May, news were brought that Amurath 
bey was on his march to Cairo, with 20, c Arabs. The 
aſtoniſhment this intelligence cauſed the kapudan paſha may 
be imagined, as he had but a ſhort time ago written to Con- 
ſtantinople, that he had entirely defeated the chiefs, and that 
he would ſend their heads thither the next day ; that he de- | 
ſigned to make a dreadful havoc at Cairo, and to execute all 
their adherents, and that Aſſan bey, with the remains of his | 
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army, had ſubmitted to Amurath bey. On the 20th, Amurath 
bey encamped at Siuf, having brought together all the corn, 
rice, and beans, he could find 1n the. neighbouring villages. 
At length, finding himſelf unable to conquer the beys, the 
kapudan paſha diſpatched two dignitaries of the religion, at- 
tended by an officer and two of the learned in the law of 
Mohammed, to conclude an accommodation with them, who, 
on May 29, departed on their way to the beys. The beys 
ſeemed willing to come to an agreement; but the kapudan 
paſha was yet unſatisfied. Therefore, on the 1ſt of July, he 
ordered it to be ſignified to the beys, that he required, in their 
place, certain hoſtages ; but on the 15th the deputies returned, 
with the poſitive anſwer, that they would not ſend any other 
hoſtages than thoſe which had been already ſent; and that 
they begged him to put an end to the commotion as ſoon as 
poſſible, and to ſend them a firman with the imperial ſeal, and 
another with his own; with which they would be contented. 
The 20th the kapudan paſha ſent them the firmans as deſired 3 
with two pellices of marten ſkins of great value, Theſe 
firmans imported, that the ſultan would place them in two 
provinces in Upper Egypt, where they might take up their 
abode in peace; under the condition, that they ſhould pay 
the tribute to the ſultan which was uſual from thoſe provinces. 
The beys then ſent him another hoſtage, with twenty horſes 
and fix camels as a preſent. On the th of October the kapu- 
dan paſha fixed his departure for Conſtantinople, and, in a 
treacherous manner, declared he would take the hoſtages with 
him. On the 8th the kapudan paſha began his march, with 
the reputation, that he had made himſelf maſter of Cairo. 
Thus much, however, is true, that he left Ciaro with a ſum of 
ten millions of pataſches, after having ſacrificed above go, ooo 
men, and laid all Egypt waſte. Cairo he left in the hands of 
two I tyrants, who immediately began to extort large 
ſums of money from the merchants in a collective ee 


that they might complete their plunderings as ſpeedy as poſſi- 


ble; knowing that the fugitive beys would not omit to come, 
and q ickly put a top to their proceedings; as it really hap- 
pened. Thus ended the war between the Ottoman porte, 
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AFRICAN ISLANDS | 
SITUATED IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


2 
„ WO. chief Towns, 
Madeiras,.... ce. ---+ -- Santa Cruz, and Funchal. 
Canariess ... . Palma, St. Chriſtopher, 
Cape de Verd,...........St. Domingo. 


GOree,.-o ooo cnc ocoo Port K, Michael. 
Biſſagos .. . No Towns. 

N. Helens once Ot, Helena. - 

St. = oro. | ; Two ſmall uninhabitcd 


Aſcenſion, ; | iſlands. 
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St. Thomas oacs Ty Thomas. reſ 
Prince's Iſle. | +4 | 1 N 

IN THE INDIAN OCEAN. | = 
Mauritius, 0: Man tis. b dif 
MadagaiCcar,.... io cneno St. Auſtin, l _ 
—AÄöͤöͤ ͤ A . . Bourbon. 
Socotora, v2 „„ „ „ „ „„ „„ Calanſia. N h u 
Babel-Mandel,.......-- Babel-Mandel, | : nd 
For a deſcription of the above iſlands ſee the Compendious pr, 
SGeographical Dictionary. 20 
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of Br he” Europe is by far the ſmalleſt of the four gene» 
ral diviſions of the globe, yet it is ſuperior in many 
reſpects to the other portions or quarters, Whence it received 
its name is uncertain; it was known to the ancient Romans, 
as it is to the modern Italians and Spaniards by the name of 
Europa. The French and Engliſh call it Europe. The Turks 
diſtinguiſh it by the names of Rumeli and Alfrank. The 
Georgians give it the appellation of Francoba; and all the 
other Aſiatics call it Frankiſtan, i. e. the country of the Franks. 
Europe is bounded on the N. by the Frozen Ocean, on the S. 
hy the Mediterranean Sea, on the W. by the Atlantic Ocean, 
and on the E. by Aſia. It lies between 35 and 72 degrees of 
N. latitude, and between 9. 37 W. and y2. 25 E. longitude, 
From Cape St, Vincent to the mouth of the river Oby, it 18 
near g,600 miles long; and from Cape Matapatan in - the 
yn to the North Cape in Lapland, it is about 2,200 miles 
road. * | 

Europe may be ſaid to be ſuperior to the other grand divi- 
hons of the globe, on account of the civilization of its 
inhabitants. Here the arts and ſciences, whether uſeful or 
ornamental, have been carried to a higher degree of perfection 
than in _y other part. Hence the European literati are 
more extenſive and deep in their reſearches, the mechanics are 
more ingenious and expeditious in their contrivances, the 
military are more {kilfyl and 1 in their operations, the 
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legiſlators in general more equitable and liberal in their deciſi. 
ons, and the people more enlightened, than are thoſe of the 
major parts of Aſia, Africa, or America. 

The continent of Europe is likewiſe blefſed with many 
natural advantages, one of which is, that no part of it is 


- ſatuated within the torrid, and but a ſmall portion within the 


frigid zone. Add to this, the difference of its face, or variety 


'of its ſurface, ſuchas ſeas, rivers, mountains, &c. which are at | 
once innumerable and beneficial, ſerving as boundaries to the | 


various ſtates, and aiding the commercial intercourſe of the 
natives of the different countries. | | 


Moſt of the governments of Europe are monarchical, in | 
which one man only bears ſway. There are alſo ariſtocracies, | 
or governments of nobles; and likewiſe demacracies, or | 
governments of the people. There is alſo a mixed form of 
government, as that of England, in which a king, lords, and 


commons, manage the affairs of ſtate, Which of theſe modes 
or forms of government, are moſt compatible with the ideas 
of mankind, or moſt conſonant to reaſon, we pretend not to 
determine. | | 

Concerning the changes which have taken place in the poli- 
tical ſtate of Europe, it may not be impertinent to obſerve, 
that it was here that the two great empires of the Greeks and 
Romans, which held under their ſubjection the greater part 
of the known world, were erected. That of the Greeks 
was raiſed by Alexander the Great, ſon to Philip, king of 


Macedonia. He was choſen general of the united power | 
of Greece about 340 years before Chriſt. He over-ran, | 
zin the courſe of a few years, the great empires of Perſia 


and India, with an army every where victorious. His 
territories, however, were divided after his death into many 
diſtinct kingdoms, by his generals. The empire of the 
Romans laſted much longer, It was formed gradually, and 


by repeated conqueſts, in the ſpace of 700 years. The. 


Romans firſt conquered the territories around their own city, 
Rome, extended their power afterwards over the remainder 
of Italy, and, being continually engaged in war, proved more 
than a match for any enemy that oppoſed them in the civilized 

rts of the world. The Carthaginians gave them moſt 
difficulty. Their power had riſen by commerce, and they 
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commanded both ſides of the Mediterranean, Corſica and 
Sardinia had fallen under their ſubjection. Sicily had diffi 
culty to defend itſelf, and the danger had come too near the 
Romans not to take up arms, The hoſtilities between Rome 
and Carthage, known by the name of Punic wars, laſted above 
50 years, and are the moſt famous we read of in hiſtory. 


The Romans next turned their arms againſt the different ſtates _ 


of Greece, and the various kingdoms poſſeſſed by Alexander's 
ſucceſſors. They found leſs reſiſtance in all thoſe famous 
nations than in one barbarous prince, Mithridates king of 
Pontus. His kingdom bordered on the inacceſſible mountains 
of Caucaſus, and abounded in a race of men whoſe minds 
were not enervated by pleaſure, and whoſe bodies were firm 
and vigqrous ; but Mithridates was at length compelled ta 
yield to the ſuperior fortune of the Romans, deſtined to be 
the conquerors of the world. Even the barbarous nations, 
beyond the Alps began to feel the weight of the Roman arms, 
Gaul is ſubdued by Julius Cæſar; and his ſucceſſor Auguſtus, 
about 24 years before Chriſt, received ambaſſadors from all 
quarters of the known world. The emperors who. came 
after Auguſtus rivetted the chains which had been formed, 
The various countries of France, Spain, England, Germany, 
&c. became ſo many provinces of the Roman empire; which. 
being now ſtretched out to ſuch an extent, had loſt its ſpring 
and force. The violent irruption of the Goths and Vandals 
from the north of Europe, and north-weſt of Aſia, haſtened its 
deſtruction, The contentions between theſe barbarous nations 
and the Romans continued during ſeveral centuries, when the 
native bravery of the former prevailed over the effeminate, 
though diſciplined troops of the latter. About the end of 
the ſixth century, the Saxons, a German nation, were maſters 
of great part of Britain; the Franks, another tribe of 
Germans, of Gaul; the Goths, of Spain; the Goths and 
Lombards, of Italy, and the adjacent provinces, Scarce .any 
veſlige of the Romans appeared, and every thing was new in 
Europe. Ia the beginning of the ninth century, Charlemagne 
king of France, conquered Germany and Italy; and endea- 
voured to introduce a more orderly and regular government 
into his dominions, than had taken place ſince the downfall of 
the Roman empire, But the ſlavery to the great nobles or 


Chieftains, and the ignorance Which had been occaſioned b 
the inroads of the bar 


did not begin to diſap- 
= till about the thirteenth century; 


when the Italians and 
anſe Towns, ſet about cultivating commerce. This rendered 
the lower ranks of 


countries leſs dependent 
on the great for ſubſiſtence; and it ſoftened the manners of 
the whole ſociety. Edward the III. of England followed 
their example. 


The Portugueſe, applying themſelves to naval 
affairs; diſcovered the 4 Hope in the year 1497, 
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Empires and Kingdoms. Length. | Breadth. Chief Towns, 
Spain . 4 4 , . . 760 $00 Madrid. 
Portugal · +++ 050 G —̈̈—e² 300 100 Lisbon. 
France . . . . . TD 620 600 Paris. 
Italy +» #++0ce4e>eeerenneet GOO 400 Rome. 
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; SPAIN is fituated between 36 and 44 degrees of N. lati. 
tude, and between 10 degrees of W. and g degrees of E. 
longitude from London, extending 700 miles in length, and 
50 miles in breadth, having the Bay of, Biſcay and the Pyre- 
nean Mountains, which divide it from France on the N. the 
Mediterranean Sea on the E. the Streights of Gibraltar on the 
S. and Portugal and the Atlantic Ocean on the W. k 
The kingdom of Spain is divided in the following manner: 


Provinces. Chief Towns, 
Galli cia. . Compoſtella. 
Auris „„ ORIOUIN. 
Biſcay and Ipuſcod, .....Bilboa, 
NavarTrey co --- >a» 7 ampeluna, 
An. « » » + - Saragoſſa. 
Catalonia. -- -- - Barcelona 
P os. neon cesfcs Valencia. 
Mu reis, ..... „ Mureis. 

Big ©: | * PEAR T Granada, 
{1 Andalulit;. .. oo» - ville. 


Old Caſtile,...... «- . Burgos. 
New P ee 

%%% ²˙]³ ˙ ˙ 4 

Eſtremadura . . Merida. 


| „„ Py , . - If | 
ISLANDS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN SEA. 
Majorca, „ .. Majores. 
Minorca, formerly ſub- 


ject to Great Britain, C Citadella and 

but ceded toSpainby ( Port-Mahon, 

: the peace in 1782. 97 | 

Gibraltar is a ſtrong fort, ſituated ia the moſt. ſoutherly 

part of Spain, and belongs to Great Britain. It has a very 

commodious harbour, formed by nature for commanding the 

Bua of the Streights, or, in other words, the entrance into 
e Mediterranean Sea, The Streights of Gibraltar are but 

15 miles broad, and 24 long. ö w 
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The chief Mountains are, the Pyrenees, the Cantabrian 
ountains, Sierra Molina and Tablada, Sierra Morena, Sierra 
avada, and Mount Calpe that covers Gibraltar. Mount 
alpe and Mount Abyla, which is oppſite to it on the African 
de, are the ancient pillars of Hercules. N 
The moſt conſiderable rivers are, the Minho, the Douro, the 
ajo, the Guadiana, the Guadalquivir, the Xenil, the Segura, 
he Xucar, the Guadalaviar, the Ebro, the Segre, the Lobregat, 
and the Ter. | | | 

Round the coaſts of Spain are theſe Promontories or Capes, 
Cape de Creus, Cape de Gates, Mount Calpe, Cape St. Vincent, 
ape de Eſpichel, Cape de Mandego, and Cape Finiſterre. 
The chief Bays or Gulphs are thoſe of Biſcay, Ferrol, and 
Corunna, commonly called the Groyne, on the N. W. Vigo 
on the W. Cadiz and Gibraltar on the S. W. Carthagena on 
the S. and Alicant, Altea, Valencia, and Roſes on the E. 

The ſoil in Spain is generally rich, and produces variety of 
wines, oil, and fruit; ſuch as oranges, lemons, prunes, figs, 
raiſins, almonds, pomegranates, cheſnuts, and capers. It pro- 
duces alſo flax and cotton; and has mines of iron, ſteel, copper, 
lead, alum, and quickſilver. Sugar canes thrive in Spain, and 
it yields ſaffron and honey in great abundance. No country 
produces a greater variety of aromatic berbs. It is computed 
that in Spain are 40,500 ſhepherds, The ſheep-walks afford 
the fineſt wool, and are a treaſure in themſelves. The king- 
dom of Murcia abounds ſo much with mulberry trees, that 
the product of its ſilk amounts to 200, oool. annually, 

The treaſures of America are regularly imported every year 
to Cadiz, in the flota and galleons ; but as the Spaniſh manu- 
ſactures of ſilk, wool, copper, and hardware, are not ſufficient 
to purchaſe them, other trading nations reap the chief advan- 
tege from the American commerce. The attempts of the 
Spaniards to prevent this traffic have hitherto been unſucceſsful. 
Their ſupine negligence of the Spaniards has hitherto made it 
advantageous for their neighbours, that ſuch immenſe treaſures 
ſhould rather belong to them than to any more active and 
induſtrious people. | 

The king of Spain is an abſolute monarch, with the title 
of Catholic Majeſty. He is of the ſame family with the late 
kings of France, viz. the houſe of Bourbon. His reſidence 


is at Madrid, which is the capital of the kingdom. His eldeſt 
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| . ſon is ſtyled prince of Aſturias, the younger ſons are flyled 


infants, and the daughters, infantas. The revenue of the 
crown is about 8,600,0001. ſterling, the greateſt part of where. 
of ariſes from the American mines, of which the king has a 
fifth. The finances of his preſent Catholic Majeſty are on a 
better footing, both for himſelf and for his people, than thoſe 
of any of his predeceſſors. . 
The land forces of the crown of Spain are never fewer in 
time of peace than 70, ooo; but in caſe of a war, they amount, 
Without prejudice to the kingdom, to 110,000, The great 
dependance of the king, however, is upon his walloon or 
foreign guards. His preſent majeſty has been at great pains 
to raiſe a powerful marine; and his fleet in Europe and 
America exceeds 6; ſhips of the line. 
Spain was formerly far more populous than it is at preſent, 
which is owing partly to the great numbers of religious of 
both ſexes who lead a life of celibacy ; partly to the inteſtine 


wars carried on between the ancient inhabitants and the 


Moors, who had invaded them from Africa, (170,000 of 
whom were at one time expelled from Spain about goo years 
| ago,) but moſt of all to the continual drains of men ſent from 
Spain into America, and the indolence of the inhabitants, who 
are at little pains to raiſe food for their families. In the year 
1787, a valuation of the people of Spain was made by order of 
the king, when it appeared, that they were 10,268,150 people, 
of whom 188, 625 were religious, They are of a moderate 
ſize, their hair and complexions ſwarthy, and their counte- 
nances expreſſive, The Spaniſh ladies are by no means ſo 
beautiful as they have been repreſented to be. The lower 
ranks, eſpecially the trading part of the nation, have long 
maintained a high reputation for probity and honour. Durin 

the moſt imbittered wars which they have had with England 
for near a century back, there is no inſtance of their confiſcat- 
ing the Britiſh property on board their galleons ; and all the 
Britiſh ſubjects which fell into their hands met with the moſt 
humane and generous treatment, 


court is very different; it is rapacious and oppreſſive at home, 
and equally ambitious and faithleſs with regard to foreign 
ſtates. | i ro Tate Tg 

The eſtabliſhed religion of this country is Popery of the 
molt rigid kind, without toleration of any other, They have 


But the character of the 


SPAIN. 


eight archbiſhops, and forty biſhops, who have all rich livings. 
The archbiſhop of Toledo is ſtyled Primate of Spain, and 
has a revenue of 120,000]. ſterling, per annum. The Inquiſi- 
tion reigns here with terror, and is the moſt oppreſſive court 
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that ever was eſtabliſhed among rational creatures, The pri- 
ſoner is put to torture, and forced to confeſs himſelf guilty, 
whether he be ſo or not: he neither knows his accuſers, 
nor the witneſſes againit him. There are in Spain 2140 con- 
vents and nunneries, containing an incredible number of 
monks and nuns. | 3 
The Spaniſh language has a great affinity to the Latin, with 
a mixture of Arabic words and terminatious. Arts and 
ſciences are not much cultivated by the Spaniards, yet the 
have ſeveral univerſities; the chief whereof are thoſe of Sala- 
manca, Terragona, Toledo, Alcala, Seville, Granada, Vallado- 
lid, Oſſuna, Oueſca, Saragoſla, Siguenſa, Valentia, Lerida, 
Barcelona, Compoſtella, and Mexico in America. Learning 
owes much to Iſidore biſhop of Seville, and cardinal Ximenes. 
Calderoni and Lopez de Vega have diſcovered great genius in 
dramatic writing. Cervantes, author of Don Quixote, died 
fighting for his country at the battle of Lepanto. His ſatire 
on knight-errantry cured them of that ridiculous ſpirit. Had 
he compoſed another againſt bigotry and ſuperſtition, and 
been as ſucceſsful in it, Spain would, in all probability, have 
made a more diſtinguiſhed figure in literature before this 
time. | | | | 
Spain was anciently called Iberia, and was the principal 
cauſe of the two Punic wars between the republics of Car- 
thage and Rome. The event of the ſecond Punic war, be- 


| tween 2 and goo years before Chriſt, paved the way for the 


conqueſt of the ſouthern part of the kingdom by the Romans; 
but the mountainous provinces of the north were not ſub- 
dued till the reign of Auguſtus. The Roman empire in this 
country laſted more than 400 years after the Chriſtian era; 
about which period the Goths, Vandals, and other northern 
nations, broke in upon it, and made a conqueſt of Spain. 
Theſe again, towards the end of the ſeventh century, were 
invaded by the Moors; who conquered all Spain, and obliged 


ſome bodies of reſolute Chriſtians to take retuge in the moun- 


tainous parts, where they concerted meaſures to ſhake off the 
Arabic yoke. The Arabs attacked them all in their reſpective 
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chiefs in different places, who made ſeparate conqueſts upon the 
Moors. This circumſtance gave riſe to the diſtribution of Spain 
into ſeveral kingdoms, During a very long ſubſequent period, 
Spain was perpetually engaged in bloody wars, in which the 
Moors met with repeated overthrows from the bravery of the 
- Chriſtians, till about the middle of the fifteenth century, when all 

the kingdoms of Spain, Portugal excepted, which had been pre- 
viouſly ſeparated from it by Alphonſo, were united in Ferdi- 
nand and Iſabella, who, having taken the city of Granada in 
the year 1491, expelled all the Moors who would not be 
converted to Chriſtianity, together with their wat ſubjects, 
from the kingdom. In 1556, Charles V. after a long and 
turbulent reign, reſigned the crown to his ſon Philip II. and 
ſhut himſelf up in a monaſtery, where he died in 1558. 
Philip II. exerciſed great cruelties againſt his proteſtant ſub- 
jekts, particularly in the Low Countries; and in 1588, he ſent 
out what was vainly and proudly called the Invincible Armada, 
for the invalion and conqueſt of England: but the vigilance of 
Elizabeth, and the activity and bravery of the Engliſh, together 
with aſſiſting ſtorms, deſtroyed nearly the whole of the fleet. 
Charles II. king of Spain, having no iſſue, England, France, 
and Holland, formed in 1699, the famous treaty of partition, 
for dividing the dominions of the crown of Spain upon his 
death. Charles was ſo much offended at this, that on his 
death-bed, he ſigned a will, by which he bequeathed all his 
dominions to Philip Duke of Anjou, grandſon to Lewis XIV. 
of France. TC: on the 18th of February, 1701, 
after the death of Charles IT. Lewis declared his grandſon 
Philip, king of Spain, who arrived at Madrid on the 14th of 
April, 1701. A war enſued; and Charles Archduke of 
Auſtria, ſecond ſon to the' emperor Leopold, was ſet up in 
oppoſition to Philip V. His claim was ſupported the 


[Evrors, 
ſtrong holds, which obliged the Chriſtians to chooſe different 
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maritime powers, and at firſt favoured by many of the 
grandees of Spain. After various ſucceſſes of the Allies, in] 


the courſe of which Philip was driven from his capital, and 


almoſt obliged to abandon the kingdom, his party at length 
prevailed, and at the peace of Utretcht, in 1713, he was 
acknowledged king of Spain by all the confederates leagued Þ 


againſt him, except the emperor Philip, by the articles of this} 
peace, was' left | only in -poſſeſſion of Spain, its Americang 
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colunies, and its ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies. But the 
{ Spaniſh dominions in Italy, with the iſlands of Sicily and 
$ Sardinia, were diſmembeied from the monarchy : and the 


iſland of Minorca, with the fortreſs of Gibraltar, were ceded 


10 Great Britain. Philip V. having thus aſcended the throne 


of Spain; was not yet firmly ſeated upon it, becauſe the 
inhabitants of Catalonia 111 refuſed to acknowledge him. After 
a tubborn defence, they were at length entirely reduced by the 
-king's forces, When their country was annexed to the crown 
of Caſtile, as a conquered province. After the reduction of 
Catalonia, Philip turned his thoughts to the recovering of his 
Italian dominions, With this view he married Elizabeth 
Farneſe, heireſs of Parma, Placentia, and Tuſcany. In 1761, 
Charles III. king of Spain, entered into a correſpondence 
with the court of Verſailles, which terminated 1n the famous 
family compact, ratified in September 1761. It contained 
among other things a mutual defenſive alliance between the 
branches of the houſe ot Bourbon, and a reciprocal guarantee 
of all the dominions they ſhould be poſſeſſed of at the next 
peace. The conſequence of this compact was a war between 
Spain and England in 1762; which terminated the following 
year, greatly to the diſadvantage of the Spaniards, ſince, beſide 
the heavy loſſes they ſuſtained in the capture of the Havannahin 
America, and that of Manilla in the Eaſt Indies, they ſuffered 
very materially in their trade, from the activity of the Engliſh 
navy, and were alſo diſappointed-in the only inſtance in which 
"oe: Hom a reaſonably have expected ſuccels, their invaſion of 
Portugal. By the treaty of peace in 196g, they deſiſted from 
their pretenſions to a fiſhery at Newfoundland; were obliged 
to cede both the Floridas to us, and to allow us to cut log- 
wood in the bay of Honduras, In 19647, a memorable event 
happened in Spain, the expulſion of the order of the Jeſuits 
from the whole kingdom. The incident itſelf was not 
more extraordinary than the mode in which it was conducted. 
On the gift of March, about midnight, troops were ſent to 
the ſeveral houſes of theſe fathers in Madrid, the doors and 
bells ſecured, and a centinel placed at each cell, till all the 
fraternity could be aſſembled, when the king's commands 
were ſignified to them. They were immediately conveyed 
to Carthagena with all their baggage, whence they were 
embarked and landed in Italy. The ſame precautions were. 
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taken throughout the kingdom, fo that the total expulſion of 
that numerous and formidable body was completed' in every 
more of the Spaniſh dominions without the leaſt confuſion or 

iſturbance. In the year 1779 Spain was again drawn into a 
war with England in conſequence of the family compactabove- 
mentioned. In this war they ſeem to have had a favourite 
object in view, the recovery of Gibraltar; which, however, 
they aid not recover, as it {till remains in the hands of the En- 
gliſh. Peace was concluded in 1783. Spain is at preſent en- 
gaged in a war, in concert with ſeveral other European powers, 
againſt the republic of France ; but the Spaniards are at preient 
worſted by the conteſt, _ Cn; 


PORTUGAL. 


PORTUGAL is ſituated between 37 and 42 degrees North 
latitude, and between 7 and 10 degre2s Weſt longitude; extend- 
ing 300 miles in length, and 100 miles in breadth; havin 
Spain on the north and eaſt, the Atlantic Ocean on the S. — 


W. Like Spain it is divided into Provinces, the names of 


which are, | 
Provinces. Chief toruns. 
Entre Minho e Douro, .. Oporto, Braga, Viana. 
Tra los Montes. . . Miranda, Villa Real. 


Beira . Coimbta, Lamega, Guarda. 
eee cs > Liſbon, St. Ubes, Leiria. 
3 .. Ebora, Beja. . 
Algarvaa.. . Iavira, Faro, Lagos, 
Guadiana, ........------ Portulegre Elvas. 


Portugal was formerly a province of Spain, but is now a 
ſeparate kingdom; is mountainous like Spain, and very ſub- 
Je to earthquakes. The principal rivers and capes are men- 
tioned under Spain. The bays are thoſe of St. Ubes, and 
Lagos in Algarva. 58 | 

The air of Portugal is not ſo pure, nor the ſoil ſo fertile as 
in Spain; nor are their fruits ſo good, but they are of the ſame 
kind. They have but little corn; but this and all their other 
wants are abundantly ſupplied from England. The Portugueſe 
are poſſeſſed of Goa, Diu, &c. in Aſia; of Moſambique and ſe- 
veral other places in Africa; and the Brazils in America; which 
laſt is a very profitable colony. | | 
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The commerce of Portugal is very extenſive, but does not 
prove of much benefit to her, as the European nations trading 
with her engroſs all the productions of her colonies, as well as 
her own native commodities; her ivory, ebony, ſpices, and 
drugs of the Eaſt-Ind ies and Africa, and her drugs of Brazil, 
The Portugueſe, however, make a little linen, and ſome coarſe 
filk and woollen, with a variety of ſtraw-work. Liſbon is the 
capital ot the kingdom; but for a particular deſcription of it 
we refer to the Compendious Geographical Dictionary. 


According to the lateſt calculations, Portugal contains near 


two millions of inhabitants, of whom 1%, oo) are lay- per- 
ſons, and the remaining $00,000 eecleſiaſtics. The Fortu- 
gueſe retain nothing of that ſpirit and enterpriſe which ren- 
dered their anceflors maſters of the Indies goo years ago. 
They are a ſlothful, degenerate, treacherous, and revengetul 
cople. | | 6 T 

: The revenues of the crown are ſaid to amount to g,520,000l, 
ſterling annually. Of late they are thought to be conſiderably 
increaſed by the eſtabliſhment of companies for carrying on 
different branches of trade; and by the ſuppreſſion of Jeſuits 
and ſome other religious orders and inftitutions. The king's 
fifth annually ſent from Brazil, amounts to 300,000]. The Por- 
tugueſe government depends chiefly on England for protection, 
which renders. both their fleet and army leſs conſiderable than 
their circumſtances might ſeem to requite.- 7 8 655 

Portugal is an abſolute monarchy; but this nation, as well 
as Spain, ſtill preſerves an appearance of its ancient free cou- 
ſtitution, in the meeting of the cortes or ſtates, conſiſting of 
Clergy, Nobility, and Commons, and the only real power 
they enjoy is that their aſſent is neceſſary in every new regu- 
lation with regard to the ſucceſſion. 1 e a 

About the middle of the 26th century the Portugueſe were 
poſſeſſed of more knowledge in aſtronomy, geography, and 
navigation, than any of their. neighbours; The ſame age alſo 
produced their poet Camoens; but at preſent, literature and 
ſcience are equally neglected by them. Their univerſities are 
thoſe of Coimbra; founded in 12915 Evora, founded in 1559; 
and the college of the nobles at Liſbon. n 1 

The religion is Roman Catholic, and tho' the Portugueſe had 

a Patriarch, they depended entirely on the court of Rome with 
regard to eceleſiaſtical _—_ But the power of his holineſs 
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in Portugal is of late conſiderably abridged, and the inquiſition 
is now taken out of the hands of eccleſiaſtics, and converted 
to an engine of ſtate, for ſupporting the abſolute power of 
the crowr. The archbiſhoprics are thoſe of Braga, Evora, and 
Liſbon. The Portugueſe language differs ſo little from that of 
Spain, that it may be regarded as a dialect of it; both are a 
corruption of the Latin mixed with Moi iſco. | 

In the reign of Alphonſo VI. king of Caſtile, Henry, born 
duke of Burgundy, did that monarch ſuch eminent ſervices in 
the wars age inſt the Moors, that he gave him his daughter The- 
reſa in marriage, created him earl of Portugal in 1093, and 
left him as his own abſolute property all the conqueſts he had 
made in, that country. Thus Henry, without aſſuming the 
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title of king, laid the firſt foundation of the ſeparate fove- 


0 of Portugal. His ſon Alphonſo Henriques, who ſuc- 
ceede him, having obtained a ſignal victory over the Moors 
in 1139, was proclaimed king by his army; which title was 
afterwards confirmed to him in 1179 by Pope Alexander III. 
and in 1181 by the aſſembly of the ſtate at Lamego. Al- 
phonſo III. added the kingdom of Algarva to the crown of 
Portugal. The ſucceſſion continued in the houſe of Alphonlo, 
till in the year 1383 the legitimate male line was extinct in 
Ferdinand; upon which, 5 I. his father's natural ſon, was 
admitted to the throne in 1385; in whoſe reign the Portugueſe 
ſettled in Africa, and diſcovered the Madeira iſlands and the 
Azores. His great grandſon John II. an enlightened prince, 
was the firſt who declared Liſbon a free port, and made the 
ſcience of aſtronomy ſubſervient to navigation, Under his 
reign the Portugueſe doubled the Cape at the extremity of 
Africa. It was then called the Cape of Storms; but the prince, 
who foreſaw that it would open the paſſage to the Eaſt Indies, 


named it the Cape of Good Hope. Emanuel his couſin, who 


| ſucceeded him, purſued the views of his predeceſſor, and in 
2497 ſent Vaſco de Gama with a fleet to India; this admiral, 
alter a dangerous voyage of 13 months, landed at length in the 
Eaſt Indies, where the Portugueſe ſettled colonies, and became 
at that time the ſole maſters of the trade between India and 
Europe. In 1501 they poſſeſſed themſelves, by means of Ame- 
ricus Veſpucius, of the rich country of Brazil, in South Ame- 
rica, which had been diſcovered fortuitoufly the year before 


by Peter Alvarez Cabral, John III. ſon of Emanuel, admitted, 
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in 1540, the new-founded order of Jeſuits, of which he was a 
member, previous to any other European prince. He ſent a 
multitude of miſſionaries to convert the eaſtern nations, aud, 
among them, the famous Francis Xavier, founder of the order, 
who planted the chriſtian religion in India, Perſia, China, and 
Japan, as well as on the coaſt of Africa, This king was ſuc- 
ceeded, in 1557, by his grandſon Sebaſtian, who was then but 
three years old, and who, in 1578, unadviſedly marched a . 
powerful army againſt Muley Moluc, into Africa, where he 
was ſlain in a battle with that king, whoſe death, in the midſt 
of the action from illneſs, did not prevent his troops from 
obtaining a compleat victory. Sebaltian was ſucceeded by his 
uncle cardinal Henry, who died after a reign of 17 months. 
After his death, Philip TI. of Spain, poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
crown, by means of his general, the Duke of Alva, who re- 
duced the whole kingdom of Portugal to his obedience. Por- 
tugal remained 69 years under the dominion of Spain; during 
which time the Dutch, having ſhaken off the Spaniſh yoke, 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the beſt ſettlements the Ferse had 
in the Eaſt Indies, Africa, and America, which they had en- 
joyed unrivalled upwards of an hundred years; but the Por- 
tugueſe afterwards recovered the provinces the Dutch had re- 
duced in Brazil. The Portugueſe, wearied at length with the 
cruelties and oppreſſions which they ſuſſered under the Spaniſh 
government, revolted in 1640. They ſeized the opportunit 
of Spain being weakened by a long and unſucceſsful war with 
France, and the rebellion of Catalonia. and by means of a 


_ conſpiracy, as wiſely planned as it was happily executed, pla- 


c-d the duke of Braganza, by the title of John IV. on the 
throne. This prince, having taken every poſſible precaution 
to ſecure to himſelf the quiet poſſeſſion of the crown, died in 
1656, leaving two ſons, Don Alphonſo and Don Pedro, and a 
daughter named Catherine, afterwards married to Charles II. 
king of England, This alliance was the firſt cauſe of maintatning 
Portugal in its independence; for Philip IV. of Spain having 
renewed his claim to that kingdom, and invaded it, the Portu- 


gueſe, ſupported by England and France, obtained a deciſive 


victory over the Spaniards at Villa Vicioſa in 1665, and obli- 
ged Philip to renounce his pretenſions. Alphonſo VI. when 
he aſcended the throne in 1656, was only 13 years old. In the 
early part of bis reign he was rb; by the wiſe and pru- 
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dent adminiſtration of his mother the queen dowag 
wy been declared regent by the will of her (= 20-6" = 
_ za weak prince when he took the reigns of government 
_ 8 is 2 hands, he was no longer able to maintain himſelf 
3 2 His queen, daughter, of Charles Amadeus 
- — x as whom he had lately married, and his bro- 
- on Pedro, canſpired againſt him, dep6ſed, and, ſent him 
35 _ into the Azores. After this, Don Pedro procured a 
1 2 00 Pope, dag married his brother's wife. 
of regent, and governed in his mother' 
weigh ng > Lo gh 1 683. when Alphonſo died, and Don Pedro 
53 king. In the year 170g, Portu 
* the "aq alliance for o — the S Favs 1 
- 1 1 ” ee and for transferring it to 
ou 5 e exerti 
upon this occaſion were by no means 3 3 
8 Wa their own inactivity, therefore, and the —.— 
ni 8 entions between the reſpective commanders, they 
—_ 2 during this war, in the courſe of which Don 
3 ie 15 after a reign of 29 years, including his regency 
- 70 - e was ſucceeded by John V. in the ſecond year 
of whoſe reign the battle of Almanza was loſt, which totall 
put an end to the claims of the houſe of Auſtria, and fixed 


Philip V. upon the throne of Spai | 
of Spain. No other material inci- 
dent happened in Portugal during this prince's ks hh | 


was long and peiceable, ſince he governed 
ear 
wy 10 2760, and was fucceeded by his fon SA OA, 
23 iq r 1756, mw dreadful 
Ce ened Which laid great part ot t 
= 3 city of Liſbon in — The agree 
or ſeveral days, and were felt in moſt parts of Europe; the 
waters in many places were agitated in a moſt ſurpriſin 
38 ; the city of Setuval, or St. Ubes, not far from Ee 
wh eſtroyed; and theſe convulſions of nature, vere ſucceed- 
e ys conflagration, which did ſtill more miſchief to the 
2 than the earthquake liad done. Upon this melanchol 
2 dx the parliament of England voted 100, l for 
the relief of the ſufferers, Four years after, theſe natural 
Nate r f- were ſucceeded by an event which renewed the 
arms of the Portugueſe, ſcarce yet recovered from the terror 


with which the former had inſpired them, On the third of 
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September 1960, an attempt was made upon the king's life, who 
wasattacked and wounded by a number of aſſaſſins, in a ſolitary 
place on the road near Belam, on the way to Liſbon. Some of 
the moſt diſtinguithed nobility of Portugal, ſuſpected of having 
had a ſhare in this intended aſſaſſination, were ſoon after con- 

demned and executed for it. But theſe unfortunate nobles 

have, by a very late edict, been declared innocent of the ſact, 

and their proſcribed deſcendants reſtored to their former 
rank. The Jeſuits too, who were found to be concerned in 
the conſpiracy, were expelled from every part of the Portu- 

oveſe dominions. In 1762, Spain availed herſelf of the natu- 
ral and political diſtreſſes of this calamitous kingdom, to 
renew her pretenſions to the empire of it, war was declared 

by France and Spain, jointly, againſt Portugal, which was in- 
vaded on many fides by large bodies of Spaniſh troops, 

aſſiſted with 80cn French auxiliaries. The Engliſh immedi- 
ately ſent 80: o men to the ſuccour of their allies, under the 
command of lord Tyrawley and the earl of Loudon, while 
the Portugueſe were commanded bya German nobleman, count 
de la Lippe Buckebourg. The Spainards gained no other 
advantage than the capture of Almeida, which they were 
afterwards obliged to evacuate ; and the judicious diſpoſitions 
of count de la Lippe, joined to the vigilance and exertions of 
the Britiſh troops, diſ-ppointed all the efforts of the Spaniards, 
and obliged them to fall back into winter quarters on the fron- 
tiers of their own country. Portugal was fred from this ſtorm 
by the enſuing general peace in 19763. In the beginning of 
the year 1777, Don Joſeph, the late king of Portugal, died, 
in the 63d year of his age, and the 27th year of his reign, 

In the year 1732, he had married the Infanta of Spain, Ko 
whom he had iſſue 4 daughters. The eldeſt of them, Maria 
Frances Iſabella, Princes of Brazil, was married in 1760, by 
virtue of a diſpenſation from the Pope, to her uncle Don 


Pedro. Their ſon, the prince of Beira, born in 1761, was 


married juſt before the king's death to the princeſs Maria 
Benedicta, his mothei's youngeſt ſiſter. Upon the death of 
the king, the princeſs of Brazil was immediately acknow- 


| | ledged as ſovereign, and ſtill enjoys the crown, 
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2 18 ſituated between 42 and 51 degrees north latitude, and 


ing 620 miles in length, and 600 in breadth, It is bounded 
on the N. by the Engliſh Channel, on the N. E. by the Nether- 


| Pyrenean Mountains, and on; the W. by the Bay of Biſcay, 
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between 5 degrees weſt, and 8 degrees taſt longitude, extend- 


lands, on the E. by Germany, Switzerland, Savoy, and pa 
of Italy, on the 8. by the Mediterranean, on the S. W. by the 


France is divided into ſeveral governments, &c. 


Covern nent. Chief Towns. ö 
; . 1 Ficardy. „eee 0» $5.00 Amiens. | 
\ -- {Ae Of; Erancty..o x 2. t BEW,. 
| Champagne, PRE, oo db aa .s FIOYEd.. f 
Nor mandy) . . . Rouen. 
n ee „ e. 
n,, nts oe SOTIERDL. ; OY 
Lionoiss .... . Lions, now Ville Affranchie. 
PA ↄ³ĩW ũ Q. | 
Languedoc, .......-+ . houlouſe. 


: ? Guienne, 2 „ % „% „„ » 898989. %% „„ * Bourdeaux. 


Saſcony +>» 5+ Bayonne. 
3 Dauphine, ———B— we.» - Grenoble. 
„ Burgundy, ...-- . Dijon. 


5 3 Lorrain, le 


g Alſace, 5 * ee 5 == KORS Straſburg. 
TPranche Compt.. Beſangon, 1 
To theſe may be added ſeveral fine provinces, which, ſince 
the reformation, have been annexed to this great kingdom by 


er its boundaries uncertain, it is needleſs to enu- 


marriage, . 3 but as the preſent affairs of 
France ren 


merate them. | 5 | 
The mountains, beſides the Pyrenees and Alps, are Vauge, 
Mount Jura, the Cevennes, and Mount Dor. The chief 
capes and points are, in the Engliſh Channel, Cape Antifleur, 
- Barfleur, and La Hogue. In the Bay of Biſcay, Penmark, 
Quiberon, and Portes on the coaſt of Provence. 
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This was a populous country, till the number of its inhabi- 
tants was reduced by perſecution, wars, and famine ; but till 
there remain about 26,000,000 of people. The air of France 
is more temperate than that of any other country in Europe 
and the ſoil is exceedingly fruitful, producing corn, wine, oil, 
and flax, in great abundance. It is well watered by ſeveral 
large navigable rivers, particularly the Seine, the Loire, the 
Garonne, the Rhone, and the Rhine. The ftature of the 
French is not large, but they are generally men of bright parts, 
and the moſt aQtive and enterpriſing of any other people in 
the univerſe. * TE | ; ' 

With reſpect to the government of this country, it was for- 
merly an abſolute monarchy, the ſeveral parliaments having 
little power, ſo that the chief uſe of them was to regiſter the 
arbitrary edicts of a mercenery deſpot, who could at any time 
command the fortunes and even liberty of his ſubjects. 
Should any one heſitate, or not be willing to comply with 


his order, lettres de cachet were immediately iſſued, the un- 


fortunate victim was ſeized, thrown' into priſon, detained 
re perhaps for many years, or elſe he was privately put to 

cath! TEE A | e 23653 IG 

Louis XIV. aſcended the throne in the fifth year of his age, and 
was placed under the ſuperintendence of cardinal Mazarin. The 
reign of this prince was ſo long, upwards of y2 years, and ſo 
replete with events, that our narrow limits will not permit us 
to enter into a detail of them: We ſhall only obſerve; that 
although in the beginning of it, France was torn with inteſ- 


tine diviſions, on account of the oppoſition made to the def- 


potic power of cardinal Mazarin, the prime miniſter; and 
although it was marked by one of the moſt impolitic meaſures 
that could have been adopted, the revocation of the edit of 
Nantes, yet, upon the whole, it conſtituted the moſt brilliant 
period of the French hiſtory. His unbounded ambition 
cauſed him to be the general diſturber of the peace and tran- 
3 of Europe, as his frequent wars with different powers 

ufficiently evince. The latter part of his reign was, however, 
as diſgraceful as the former had been glorious, particularly in 
the wars'carried on in Flanders againſt England and her Allies, 
The Engliſh were commanded by the duke of Marlborough, 
who was conſtantly victorious ; ſo that, from 1702 to'1711, 
Louis experienced a continued ſeries of mortifications and ca- 


lamities, Theſe affected him ſo much, that, notwithſtanding his 
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advanced age, he had formed the deſperate reſolution of collect- 


ing bis forces, and rather dying at their head, than ſubmit to 
the ſhame and diſgrace which he imagined to be advancing 
quick upon him, when a change of the adminiſtrationeand 
ſyſtem of politics in England relieved his anxiety, and pro- 
duced the peace of Utrecht, which way concluded in 171g. 
He died September 1, 1715, | 
He wes ſucceeded by his great-grandſon Louis XV. nearly 
at the ſame tender age. Philip duke of Orleans was appoint- 
ed regent ; he diſplayed great ability and judgement in his 
exalted fiation, and may be ranked among the greateſt men 
that have govern:d France. He died ſuddenly; and the king, 
about two years after his death, appointed his preceptor, 
cardinal Fleuri, prime minifler. The cardinal being of a 
acific diſpoſition, endeavoured by directing his views to the 
internal adminiltration of the kingdom, and by prudent œco- 
nomy, to recover its finances from the deplorable ſtate in 
which they had been left by Louis XIV. He was, however, 
compelled to take part in {everal wars, though much againit 
his inclination. At length the good cardinal died in 1743 
and the king, not chuſing to have another prime miniſter, was 
governed by his miſtreſſes during the remainder of his reign, 
His life now became a continued ſcene of the moſt infamous 
debauchery and profligacy ; and if France, at the expence of 
her finances, had been raiſed to a high pitch of glory in the 
reign of Louis XIV. ſhe experienced a ſtrange reverſe of 
fortune under this monarch ; with this 1 difference, 
that the finances which had before been laviſhed at leaſt for 
the aggrandizement of the nation, were now * ſquen- 
dered among greedy favourites and inſatiable mi _ or to 
gratify the inordinate deſires of a libidinous ſovereign. He 
died May 10, 1774, and was ſucceeded by his grandſon _ 
Louis XVI. whole intrigues formed an alliance with the 
United States of North America, then at war with England, 
with a view to the diſmemberment of that part of the Britiſh 
dominions from the crown. In conſequence of this alliance, 
hoſtilities commenced between France and England in 1778, 
and ſhortly after Spain, by re-ſon of the family compact, 
joined France againſt England: The iflue of this war is 
pretty well known, as England was obliged to make conceſſi- 
ons to obtain a peace; the independency of the American 
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fates was eſtabliſhed, and Florida was ceded to Spain. Under 
Louis XIV. XV. and XVI. the-moſt unheard. of outrages 


were committed ; people were by no means ſafe ; ſpies and 
informers were encouraged ; a general jealouſy prevailed ; 


every perſon ſuſpected that thoſe whom he converſed with 
would betray him, and that, inſtead of returning to his family, 


he might be ſent to a Baſtile or ſome other ſtate priſon, and, 
according to the accuſation, be either conſined or butchered | 

Such was the caſe till July 1789, when one of the ſtrangeſt 
revolutions took place that ever happened in the political 
world. The king was in one day tripped of all his abſolute 
authority, and became one of the moſt limited monarchs, 
The baſtile, that den of ſlavery, cruelty, and oppreſſion, Was 
the firſt object of the reſentment of the populace, which they 
fo compleatly demoliſhed, as not to leave one ſtone upon ano- 
ther. The miſerable objects ſet at liberty on this oecaſion ex- 
eited emotions of pity in the moſt flinty heart. The king was 
now ſtyled King of the French; but ſo great a revolution 


could not be effected in an inſtant, and the nation experienced 
various commotions, jealouſits, and diſſentions, till the mid- 


dle of 1791; when in the night between the acth and 21ſt of 
June, the king and queen made their eſcape from the palace of 
the Thuilleries in Paris, and took the route towards Mons. 


On the 21ſt it was decreed, that all perſons ſhould be Ropped 


from going out ofthe kingdom. The king and queen were 
arreſted at Varennes. June 25, it was decreed, among other 
things, that the king ſhould return to the Thuilleries, under 
the guard of the commandant general; and that the king and 


ecreed that all the people of France ſhould have a right to go 
out of the kingdom, and ſhould returnat theirpleaſure, Sept. 1, 
the king, attended by a deputation of 60 members, went to 
the National Aſſembly, and amidſt the applauſes of thoſe au- 
guſt ſenators, folemat confecrated the aſſent which he had 

iven the preceding day, to the conſtitutional act. On the 
. of the ſame month, he iſſued a proclamation; in which 


July 7, it was 


— 
—— 


e declared . that he had accepted the conſtitution, and that 


the revolution was completed.“ In December following the 


emperor of Germany publiſhed a manifeſto, Wherein he decla- 


ed againſt France, To this manifeſto, the king of the French 
returned a very ſpirited . April 19, 1792, the National 
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Aſſembly declared war againſt the king of Hungary. In this 
declaration is the following paſſage ; the National Aſſembly 
declares that the French nation, faithful to the principles con- 
ſecrated to the conſtitution, will not undertake any war with the 
view of making conqueſts, and will never employ its force againſt the li- 
me any people, only take up arms in defence of theirliberty 
an 
6 That the immenſe heap of papers and parchments, which 
relate to the late nobility, and collected from various monaſ- 
teries, &c. and depoſited in the church des Grandes Auguſtins, 
ſhall be burned.“ 600 volumes were accordingly committed 
to the flames on the 19th of June. On Sunday the 6th of Au- 
guſt, the war of Paris was alarmed early in the morning by an 
attempt made by the king toeſcape from the Thuilleries. Upon 
being recognized by a centinel, he ſent for the mayor of Paris, 
and told him that he had gone out ſolely for a promenade. 


The king was in the habit of a peaſant. On the following day a 


petition ſigned by ſeveralthouſands of people in the Champ de 
Mars, and requeſting the depoſition of the king, was preſented 
to the National Aſſembly. Long and intereſting debates now 
took place on this important circumſtance, and on Sunday 
Aug. 12, the aſſembly paſſed the following decree, “ Firſt, the 
hotel of the miniſter of juſtice ſhall be inhabited by the king, 


Second, he ſhall be furniſhed with a guard, ſubordinate to the 
mayor of Paris, and to the commandant of the national guard, 


who ſhall be anſwerable for his ſafety, and that of his tamily, 
Third, there ſhall be a ſum of 500,000 livres allowed to pay 
his expences, until the moment of the national convention 


meeting *,” The hotel of the miniſter of juſtice not being | 


— — 


—_— 


* The following is the act of the legiſlative body on the 
ſuſpenſion of the king: © The National Aſſembly declare that 
the king is n and that both himſelf and family re- 
main as hoſtages; that the preſent miniſtry have not the con- 
fidence of the nation, and the aſſembly proceed to replace 
them. That the civil liſt ceaſes to take place. 


Genſonne, Preſident. | | 
* Lecointe Puyraveau, Secretary.“ 
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their independence.“ On the 12thof May it was decreed, 
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deemed a ſafe place by the perſons td whoſe care the royal fax 
mily were committed, the aſſembly left the chuſing of tlie re- 
ſidence to the commune of Paris, that he might be prevented 
from making his eſcape. The Temple was choſen, and the 
aſſembly. paſſed a decree. for conducting the royal family to 
that place. Reſpecting divorce, the following curious reſo» 
lutions were made by the aſſembly Sept. 14. © x. That a di- 
vorce, that is to ſay, a diſſolution of marriage, by the mutual 
_ conſent of the huſband and wife, be allowed. 2. That a divorce 
be allowed at the delire of either the huſband or wife, on the 
ſimple allegation of difference of tempers, or other ſtated 
grounds. This decree, however, was afterwards revoked, 
This month orders were given to ſome of the French 
troops to enter the king of Sardinia's dominions, that po- 
tentate having declared againſt the operations of the Natio- 
nal Aſſembly: in conſequence of which, ſeveral places belong 
ing to his Sardinian majeſty fell into the hands of the French. 
On the 21ſt, the convention decreed, on the motion of M. 
Gregoire, © That royalty is aboliſhed in France.“ The day 
following the convention decreed, “ 1. That all public acts 
ſhall be dated The firſt year of the French republic; 2. That the. 
ſtate ſeal ſhall be changed, and have for legend, French republic: 
3. That the national ſeal ſhall repreſent a woman ſitting on a 
bundle of arms, and having 1n her hand a pike, with the cap 
of liberty upon it, and on the exergue, Archieves of the French 
Republic 4. That petitioners ſhall not be admitted to the bar, 
but during the evening ings.” It is undoubtedly requi- 
ſite in all ſtates, that thoſe who are ſet apart to be judges in 
criminal and other cauſes, ſhould, at leaſt, be properly ini- 
tiated into the knowledge of the laws of thoſe ſlates : but the 
members of the French convention ſeem to have entertained 
a different idea, when, on the ſame day, they paſſed a de- 
cree, © That all judges may be choſen without diſtinction 
from among the citizens.” It being ſuſpected, that ſeveral 
people of rank had been concerned in the robbery of the 
gee office, the convention, Sept. 24, decreed, © 1, The 
French republic no longer acknowledges princes; 2. The Na- 
tional Convention, in conſequence, ſuppreſſes allappendages.” 
On the iſt of ea a letter from the war miniſter was 


read, informing the gllemblza Shay in'608/gquencars a progu} 
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Le | N 1 ; whet 

ſal made by the king of Pruſſia, a truce had been agreed on; taken 

The tenor of that monarch's propoſal was remarkable, for it on th 

acknowledged the authority of the national aſſembly, and Fran 

confeſſed, that the ancient order of things was contrary to the W 

happineſs of the Sip, A negociation tor a change of pri- Sund 

g foners was alſo ſet on foot, between the duke of Brunſwic, appe 
the count I. uchefini, the king of Prufſia's miniſters, and lieu- ma 

8 tenant- colonel adjutant- general Thouvenot, on the part of the Lou! 

. French. On this ee aan the duke of Brunſwic addreſſed wou 

0 the latter to the following effect: Our nations are not for- ſue t 

med to be enemies to each other, and ſome means may be fat f. 

probably found to ſettle our differences in an amicable man- repl 

ner. We have no right to hinder a nation from giving laws opii 

to itfelf, or form its interior regimen; nor is ſuch our inten- trib 

tion. The fate of the king is all that occupies our attention; tenc 

aſſure us, that he ſhall have a place aſſigned him in the new | Aft 

order of things, under ſome denomination or other, and his « ] 


majeſty, the king of Pruſſia, will return to his eſtates, and be- 
come yum ally.” How different the language of his ſpeech | Th 
from that of the famous manifeſto, made by the duke of dec 
Brunſwic, when he entered the territory of the French repub- 
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rc 
lic, and from that uſed by the other confederated powers! fai 
But who can place confidence on the declaration of the king on 

of Fruſſia? notwithſtanding the truce agreed on, his majeſty de 
thought proper to continue the war; but the republicans com- ple 
pelled him to retreat. | N ty 

On the 8th the convention decreed, that all emigrants re 
taken with arms in their hands ſhould be put to death. On ed 
the 6th of November. M. Malaſſe carried the report of the _ de 
committee appointed to collect the proofs of criminality th 
againſt Louis XVI to the convention. Among the number of ö 0 
diſpatches on this ſubjeR, ſeveral proved the tranſmiſſion of ar 
immenſe ſums to different perſons, friends or ſupporters of th 
finking royalty; that Louis {liſtening to the dictates of huma- tr 
nity, as obſerved” by his counſel Deſeze in his defence) had fc 
provided for the maintenance of his nephews the children of | un 
the Count d'Artois, the eldeſt fourteen, the youngeſt twelve 2 

| years of age; by ſecuring to them a penſion of $00,000 livres, | TR 
notwithſtanding, the decree of accuſation paſſed againſt their l. 


father. On the 1 ch of November, 1792, it was diſcuſſed, 
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whether the king could be brought to trial. The French having 
taken poſſeſſion of the duchy of Savoy, the convention decreed, 
on the 27th, that the ci-devant duchy of Savoy was united with 
France. | | 
We are now to ſpeak of the trial of Louis XVI. On 
Sunday, December 2, a deputation from the commune of Paris, 
appeared at the bar, and in the name of the ſections of Paris, 
made the following requeſts: 1ſt, To put the queſtion, whether 
Louis, the ci-devant king, merited death, and whether it 
would be proper to execute him on the ſcaffold ? 2d, To pur- 
ſue that buſineſs with the utmoſt activity, and for that purpoſe 
ſit four afternoons every week while it laſted. The preſident 
replied, ** That the grand tribunal of nations, the public 
opinion, had decided his doom a long time fince, and the 
tribunal of the French people would ſhortly pronounce ſen. 
tence.” He then invited the deputation to aſſiſt at the ſeſſion. 
After violent debates on the day following, St. Andre ſaid, 
« Louis XVI. has been already judged on the 10th of Auguſt, 
when he cauſed thouſands of the citizens to be aſſaſſinated. 
The primary aſſemblies have confirmed their judgement. *A. 
decree of accuſation is no longer neceſſary, You ought to 
pronounce that he is an enemy of his country.” Robeſpierre 
ſaid, © There is vo neceſlity for a trial; the important queſti- 
on in diſcuſſion is reſolved in theſe few words: Louis was 
dethroned for his crimes; Louis denounced the French peo- 
ple as rebels; he called in, to puniſh them, the aid of brother 
tyrants; victory and the people declared himſelf to be the 
rebel; Louis therefore cannot be tried; he is already condemn- 
ed, &c. After ſome more debates on the ſubjeR, it was 
decreed, * That Louis XVI. be tried by them.“ On the 4th, 


the convention decreed, ** That whoſoever wiſhes to eſtabliſh 


royalty in France, or whoſoever endeavours to reſtore it under 
any form, or by any means whatever, ſhall ſuffer death“ On 
the 11th, the king was at length brought to the bar, and the 
trial commenced. The king was allowed counſel, who made 
for him the beſt defence in their power. Nothing now re- 
mained to be done, but for the convention to determine whe- 
ther Louis Capet were guilty or not; accordingly, after the 
ſenſe of the members had been taken, the preſident aroſe and 
ſaid, « I hereby declare, that * national convention has found 
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Louis Capet guilty of a conſpiracy againſt the liberty of the na- 


tion, and the ſafety of the ſtate.” Oa the 17th of January, 1793, 
the majority of the convention having declared againſt the king, 
the preſident aroſe, and ſaid, * In conſequence of this, I 
declare, that the puniſhment, pronounced by the national con- 
vention againſt Louis Capet is death.“ He was accordingly 
guillotined in the Place de Revolution on the 20th of the 
ſame month. In the beginning of 1793, hoſtilities com- 
menced between France and England; but as a detail of the 
various actions between the republican and allied armies 
would lead us beyond the propoſed limits of our volume, | 
ſuffice itto ſay, that the French ſeem at this time to be gaining 
round, and the allies to be on the retreat. | 
On the iſt of Auguſt it was decreed, that Marie Antoinette 
ſhould be delivered over to the Revolutionary tribunal, that 
ſhe ſhould be immediately conducted to the priſon of the 
Conciergerie, and that Louiſe Elizabeth ſhould remain in the 


Temple till after the judgement of Marie Antoinette. On 


the 8th, the convention decreed, that from the iſt of Novem- 
ber next, bread ſhould be ſold at g ſous per pound, that the 
bakers ſhould be granted an indemnification according to the 
price of grain, 1 that the indemnification ſhould be ſup- 
ported by a tax on the rich. On the 18th of September it 
was decreed, that, 1. The pay of the biſhops ſhould be 
reduced to 6000 livres. 2. That the epiſcopal vicars ſhould 


| be. ſuppreſſed, and a penſion of 1200 livres granted to them 


till they ſhould be nominated to a curacy ; and, if they re- 
fuſed it, their penſions ſhould ceaſe. g. No perſon in the 
receipt of a penſion ſhould have the benefit of the ſecond 
article. q. The penſions ſhall be paid when due, not in 
advance.” On the 12th of October, it was decreed, that the 
name of Lyons, which, after its defection had been taken by 
the republican farces, ſhould be changed to Villa Franche. 
On the 16th of the ſame month, Voulland, in the name of the 
committee of general ſafety, informed the convention, that 
the trial of Marie Antoinette had laſted three 'days; that, 
being found guilty, ſhe had been condemned to death, and 
had been executed about an hour ago, from the time of his 


ſpeaking. Chaveau, one of her pleaders, being taken into 


cuſtody, made the following declaration : My conference 
with Marie Antoinette laſted no more than three quarters of an 
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hour, and the converſation was carried on loud enough to be 
heard by four perſons who were in the room. Antoinette 
made no declaration to me of importance, ſhe ſpoke only of 
her trial; in all her queſtions ſhe diſcovered the deepeſt diſſi- 
mulation. The only unguarded expreſſion ſhe made uſe of, 
was the following: I fear none but Manuel.“ The ſubſe- 
quent trait is a ſufficient proof of her artifice. As ſhe was on 
her way from the revolutionary tribunal to the Conciergerie, 
after her firſt examination, ſhe aſked me, if I did not think 
that ſhe infuſed too much dignity in her replies? I put the 
queſtion to you in conſequence of hearing a woman ſay to her 
companion, © Obſerve how proud ſhe is.“ She was executed, 
in purſuance of her ſentence. _ 5 8 | 

On the 1ſt of April, 1794, the form of a decree for the 
abolition of the ſlave trade, baving being referred to the come 
mittee of public ſafety, was preſented and paſſed in the fol- 
lowing terms: The ſlavery of Negroes is aboliſhed, In 
conſequence, the convention decrees, that all the inhabitants 

f the colonies, whatever be their colour, are French citizens, 

hey ſhall enjoy all the rights belonging to this title!” An 
example worthy of imitation, | | „ 
On the 1ſt of June, a moſt dreadful engagement between 
the French and Engliſh fleets took place. The fleets were 
nearly equal; but the Engliſh obtained the victory, taking and 
ſinking ſeveral French men of war. The names of the cap- 
tured ſhips, are La Juſte, of 80 guns; Sans Pareille, 80; 
L'Amerique, 74; L'Achille, 74; Northumberland, 74; L'Im- 
petuex, 74; and, La Venguer, 74, which ſunk almoſt as ſoon 
as ſhe was taken poſſeſſion of, The Jacobin alſo ſunk during 
the ation. This, according to all accounts, was the beſt fought 
action that ever happened between the fleets of the two na- 
tions. | | 5 - 
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TALKS | 
' IraLy is ſituated betwixt 38 and 45 degrees north lati- 


tude, and between 6 and 19 degrees caſt longitude, extend- 
ing 600 miles in length, and 300 miles in breadth, It is 
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\ - bounded on the N. by part of Switzerland and part of Ger- 


many, on the E. by the Gulph of Venice, on the S. and S. W. 
by the Mediterranean Sea, and on the W. by the Var and Alps, 
which ſeparate it from France. Italy is thus divided: 


The Northern Diviſion comprelte nds, 


Chief Towns, 
Savoy, a Dukedom,.. MEISE Chamberry, 
Piedmont, a Principality Turin. 
Montferrat, 1 Caſal. 
Milaneſe Milan. 


Parmeſan, Dutchies, ,....-. 4 Parma, Placentia, 


Modeneſe, I Modena. 
8 . ee 
enice . Venice. 
; — 5 Republics, 9 } ' prov 


The Middle Diviſion comprekends, 


| Tufcany, a Dukedom,.. .. ..- . Florence, 
Eccleſiaſtical State, ..... . Rome. 


Lucca 4227 Lucca | 
St. Marks, Re publics b 055 . 


Tze South Diviſion comprehends, 
| | Naples, a Kingdom, «+++ +0 «+0». Naples, 
Great Iſlands, 
| Palermo, Meſſina, 


Sicily, 566 %% „%% „%7„. N 262262 „ „ 2925 2 ö Syracuſe. 


Sardinia, aa . Cagliari, Oriſtagni. 
PWW . „e., 85 


Male e e ale, or Valette. 

| | Small Lands. 
I3 and near the Gulph of Venice are Cherſo, Oſero, Vegia, 
Arbe, Pago Longa, Brazza, Leſina, Curzola, Cephalonia, Corfu. 


— 


E. 
* 
. 
„ 


Italy are, Capri, Iſchia, Ponza, Giglio, Elba, Pianoſa, Capra- 


IR hegio, Taranto, Manfredonia, Ravenna, Venice, The ſoil 


deſerted. But, on the other hand, ſome new cities, parti- 
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or Corcyra, Zant, La Praga. On the N. of Sicily are the 
Lipari iſlands, feigned by the poets to be the habitation of 
Aolus and Vulcan; the chief of which are, Lipari, Stromboli, 
Rotte, Paimaria, Ericuſa, and Uſtica. On the W. coaſt of 


ria, and Gorgona. 

The mountains in Italy are, the Alps, on the north and 
weſt; the Appenines, which runs the whole length of the 
country; and Mount Veſuvius, a remarkable volcano near Na- 
ples. By aneruption of this volcano, the city of Herculanum 
was buried under a deluge of bituminons matter, in the reign 
of the Emperor Titus. Mount Atna is another terrible vol- 
cano in Sicily. The principal rivers in Italy are, the Po, with 
its numerous branches; the Var, the Adige, the Arno, the 
Rubicon, the Tiber, and the Volturno. The moſt conſidera» 
ble ſea-port towns and harbours are, Nice, Villa Franca, 
Oneglia, Final Savona, Vado, Spezia, Lucca, Piſa, Leghorn, 
Tiombino, Civita Vecchia, Gaieta, Naples, Salerno, Policaſtro, 


in Italy is generally rich. The country produces variety of 
excellent wine, oil, oranges, lemons, citrons, and ſuch quan- 
tities of cheſnuts, cherries, plumbs, and other fruits, that the 
are of little value to the proprietors. The cheapneſs of a 
theſe fruits, upon which the lower ranks of people almoſt en- 
tirely ſubſiſt during great part of the year, is one great cauſe 
of the idleneſs and lazineſs of the natives. They have ſilk in 
abundance, and their manufaQures of ſtuffs, brocades, and 
velvets, are the beſt in Europe. From Italy too, we import 
the fineſt marble and alabaſter, In architecture, painting, 
carving, and muſic, no nation exceeds the Italians; and no 
country affords ſuch a variety of antiquities and curioſities. 
It is probable, that Italy is not near ſo populous at preſent 
as it was anciently. The Campagna di Roma, and ſeveral 
others of the moſt beautiful parts of it, are now in a manner 


cularly Venice, have ariſen in modern times, which. con- 
tain a great many inhabitants; ſo that the numbers are com- 
monly reckoned at 20,000,000. 'The Italians are rather of a 
ſwarthy-complexion, but otherwiſe very handſome and well 

aportioned. The women are beautiful and amorous, They 
ontented and ſubmiſſive under the preſent arbitrary go» 
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vernments, which generally prevail in their country, Their 
manners are licentious and diſſolute, though they are mode. 
rate in eating and drinking. They are rather vindictive than 


brave, and more ſuperſtitious than devout. The Roman Ca- 


tholic religion prevails over all Italy; and it was inthis coun- 
try that it had its origin, which was the work of much time, 
and great addreſs on the part of the Popes, originally no 
morethan Biſhops of Rome. The principal articles in which 
this religion differs from the Proteſtant, are, 1. The belief of 
the Pope's ſupremacy and infallibility. 2. That there are 
ſeven ſacraments of the law, truly aud properly ſo called, in- 


ſtituted by Chriſt, and neceſſary to the ſalvation of men, 


though not all of them to every one; theſe are, baptiſm, con- 
firmation, euchariſt, penance, extreme unction, orders, and 
marriage. 3. That in the mals there is offered unto God, a 
true and propitiatory ſacrifice for the quick and the dead ; 
and that in the moſt holy ſacrament of the euchariſt, there is 
really, and ſubſtantially, the body and blood, together with 
the ſoul and divinity, of Jcſus Chriſt. 4. The belief of a 


Purgatory, and that the ſouls kept priſoners there do receive 


help by the prayers of the faithful, 5. That the ſaints are 
to be prayed unto. 6. That the images of Chriſt and of the 
Virgin Mary are to be held in veneration. 7. That the church 
has the power of giving indulgences for ſin. The eſtabliſhed 
religion being Popery, the number of their patriarchs, arch- 
biſhops, biſhops, and inferior clergy, is very great; and 


_ almoſt one half of the year is made up of holidays. Their 
language is the Latin corrupted, Their univerſities are 
thoſe of Rome, Venice, Flotence, Mantua, Parma, Padua, 
Verona, Milan, Pavia, Bologna, Ferrara, Piſa, Naples, Salerno, 


and Peruſa. 


SARDINIA. 


TO the king of Sardinia, who is an abſolute monarch, be- 


long the iſland of Sardinia, Savoy, Piedmont, Montferrat, 


part of the Milaneſe, and Oneglia in Genoa. He is ſtyled 


« King of Sardinia, Duke of Savoy, Prince of Piedmont, &c.“ 
His reſidence is at Turin in Piedmont, which is ſtrongly for- 
tified, and one of the fineſt cities in Europe. His revihhes 
are computed at 00,0001. ſterling per annum, out of whie 


* 


more than defray t 
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maintains an army of 95,000 men, and in time of war he 

can raiſe 50,000 or upwards; but he has no navy, The num- 

ber of inhabitants are computed at 1,809,000 ; and the coun- 
try of Savoy being mountainous and harren, they are obliged 

to ſeek their bread all over the world. His Sardinian Ma- 

jeſty, by his ſituation, hölds the keys of Italy againſt the 
French. With reſpect to the iſland of Sardinia, which is 
ſituated in the Mediterranean Sea, it is about 152 miles long, 

and 80 broad. It is - diverſified with hills, and 
vales. The air in ſummer is hot and ſultry, and is reckon- 
ed unhealthful. The ſoil is very fruitful Where it is manured, 
producing corn, wine, and oil, in plenty; but there is a want 
of hands, and thoſe that are there are ſaid to be exceedingly 
lazy and indoleat, ſeldom making any great improvement in 
their ground. The language is Spaniſh, This iſland having 
been under the dominion of Spain till very lately. The Phœ- 
nicians and Greeks, who called it Icanuſa, firſt ſent colonies 
to this iſland, and erected ſeveral ſmall ſtates, as they had 
done in the South of Italy and Sicily, The Carthaginians 
ſucceeded them, and had the dominion nearly of the whole 
iſland. The Romans Ciſpoſſeſſed the Carthaginians. The 


| Saracens held it in the gth century, as they did Naples and 


Sicily. The republics of Genoa and Piſa recovered part of 
the iſland from them. Pope Boniface took upon him to trans- 
fer the iſland to the king of Arragon, who ſubdued the Ge- 
noeſe, Piſans, and the reſt of the inhabitants, and annexed it 
to his own dominions. It remained united to the crown of 
Spain, till the allies made a conqueſt of it, in 1908. It was 


| allotted to the emperor at the peace of Utrecht, 1113. The 


Spaniards recovered it in 1717, but were obliged to abandon 
it about 2 years after; when it was conferred on the Duke of 
Savoy, in lieu of the kingdom of Sicily, in 1919 ; and his de- 
ſcendants now enjoy the throne, The revenues do very little 
ze ordinary expence of the government. 
SAVOY... | £ 
THE duchy of Savoy has Switzerland on the N. Pied- 
mont and e the E. Bugey and Breſſe on the W. and 
Dauphiny and part of Piedmont on the S. It is about 8g 
long, and 67 broad. It is rather mountainous, and the 
nſequently cold; but the ſoil is pretty fertile. The 


— 


£ 
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chief commodities of this count 
filks, hides, cloths, iron-work, an 


[Evroer, 


are paper, fuſtians, raw 
timber. Savoy was an- 


ciently poſſeſſed by the Allobroges, and reduced under the 


obedience of the Romans in the reign of Auguſtus; and, 
having been ſucceſſively ſubjeR to the northern nations, which 
deſtroyed the Roman empire, was at length incorporated with 
the kingdom of Burgundy, on the ruin of which the Empe- 
ror of Germany poſleſſed himſelf of it, and conferred it on 
Hugh duke of Saxony, creating him duke of Savoy, and 
Prince of Piedmont. Victor Amadeus II. laſt duke of Savoy, 
married Anne Mary of Valois, daughter of Philip, duke of Or- 


leans,and of the Princeſs Henrietta, daughter of Charles I. king 


of England; and by the ſaid Mary of Valois had iſſue the 
late duke of Savoy (king of Sardinia), Mary Adelaide, mo- 


ther of Louis XV. king of France, and Mary Louiſa Gabri- 


elle, who married Philip V. king of Spain, by whom he had 
iſſue the late king Ferdinand. The late duke of Savoy en- 
tering into the grand alliance againſt France, in 1702, loſt all 
his ſtrong towns; and Turin, his capital, was upon the 
point of being taken, when the allies. marched to his relief, 
and raiſed the ſiege, utterly deſtroying the French army that 
lay before it, in 1706; and, at the peace of Utrecht, 1915, he 
was made king of Sicily, for the ſervice he had done the 
allies in that war. Afterwards, in 1719, he exchanged Sicily 
for the crown of Sardinia, of which his preſent Majeſty re- 
mains poſſeſſed, 1 1 290 | 


PIEDMONT, 


HAS Vallois on the N. Milan and Montferrat on the E. 


Nice and Genoa on the S. and Dauphiny and Savoy on the W. 
It is 175 miles long, and 40 broad. It conatins many high 


mountains, among which there are ſeveral rich and fruitful 


vallies, The inhabitants are generally attached to the reli- 
gin of the Church of Rome, and carry on a great trade in 
raw ſilk. | | 


MONTFERRAT, 


18 a ſmall duchy, having Milan, and part of Genoa on 
the E. Genoa on the 8. Piedmont on the W. and the 


Verſelleſe and Canaveſe on the N. It is fertile and we 


tivated, abounding in corn, wine, oil, and ſilæ. 
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MILAN 
Is a conſiderable duchy, having the Swiſs and the Griſons 


on the N. the republic of Venice, and the duchies of Parma 


and Mantua on the E. Parma and Genoa on the S. and Pied- 
mont and Montferrat on the W. It is 150 miles long, and 78 
broad. In this country is the famous Lago Maggiore, which 
is about 5o miles long, and 5 broad, The country is ex- 
tremely fertile and beautiful, producing every neceſſary, and 
many of the luxuries of life. The revenue of the duchy is 
computed at g00,000l. per annum; and the forces it is ſup- 
poſed to maintain 30,000, The natives are fond of literary 
and political diſcuſſions, and form ſocieties for theſe purpo- 
ſes, which they term Naſcottt, or ſecret. Their inland trade 


is conſiderable ; but their exports fall ſhort of their imports, 


The duchy of Milan conſtituted the north part of the ancient 
Liguria, and was inhabited by the Inſubres, when the Ro- 
mans reduced it under their dominion. The Goths made k 


| png Ju of it in the fifth century, and were diſpoſſeſſed by 


the Lombards in 572. Milan compoſed the beſt part of the 
kingdom of Lombardy, which was ſubdued by Charlemagne, 
about 800; but, in the wars between tne emperors and the 

Pope, Milan withdrew her allegiance, and aſſumed an inde- 
pendency, ſometimes in the form of a republic, and at others 
governed by dukes. This duchy was long an object of con- 
tention between the emperor and the French, till Charles the 


IV. expelled the French from it about the year 1525, and 


gave it, with Spain, to his ſon Philip II. It remained ſub- 
ject to this crown till the Impenialiſts, with the aſſiſtance of 
their allies, drove the French out of Italy in 1706. The 
Spaniards and French recovered it from the Imperialiſts in 
the year 1743; but by a ſubſequent peace it was reſtored to 
the emperor, on his ceding Naples and Sicily to the king of 
Spain; and the Auſtrians remain poſſeſſed of the duchy of 
Milan to this day, the emperor governing it by a viceroy. 


PARMA. 


THIS duchy has the river Po on the N. the Mantuan on the 
Modena on the E. TROOP on the 8. and Placentia on 
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the W. the air is wholeſome, and the inhabitants live to a 
good old age. Here are {ome inconſiderable mines of cop- 
per and ſilver. The ſoil is exceedingly fertile in corn, wine, 
oil, and hemp. Parma underwent the fate of the reſt of 
Italy, till it became ſubject to the German Emperors; it af- 
terwards came under the power of the Pope, the Venetians, 
the Milaneſe, and the French, ſucceſſively. Pope Julius II. 
in 1545, reduced it under the obedience of the See of Rome; 
and Pope Paul III. created his natural ſon, Peter Lewis Far- 
neſe, Duke of Parma : but the male line failing, the late Em- 
peror Charles VI. granted it as a fee of the empire to Don 
Carlos, king of Spain, and, in right of his mother the queen 
dowager, heir of the houſe of Parma, againſt which the Pope 
proteſted, eſteeming it a fee of the holy ſee. Parma was af- 
terwards relinquiſhed by Don Carlos, on his being advanced 
to the throne of Sicily; but by the late treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, it was allotted to the Infant Don Philip his brother. 
By the ſame treaty the Duchies of Placentia and Guaſtalla, 
were alſo ceded to him, Theſe territories united, form a 
flouriſhing little ſtate. The duke's court is ſaid to be one of 
the politelt in Italy, being formed entirely on the French 
model; the revenues amount to near 100,0001. per annum. 


TUSCANY 


IS a ſovereign duchy, having Romagna, the Bologneſe, 


the Modeneſe, and the Parmeſan, on the N. the Mediterra- 


nean Sea on the 8. Urbino, the Perugino, the Orvietano, St. 
Peter's Patrimony, and Caſtro, on the E. and Lucca, Genoa, 
and the Tuſcan Sea, on the W. It is about 150 miles long, 
and 100 broad, Its revenues are upwards of 500, oool. and it 
can bring go, ooo troops into the field. Its capital city, Flo- 
Tence, is the ſecond in Italy, for the many ſuperb monuments 
of architecture, ſculpture, and painting, it contains. It has 
been diſtinguiſhed by the ſpirit of commerce, as well as b 
that of the fine arts. The chief trade conſiſts in wine, oil, 


fruits, and great quantities of ſilk, with other productions of 


the country. The duchy of Tuſcany, known anciently by 
the names of Umbria, Tyrrhenia, and Etruria, fell under the 
dominion of the Romans about 455 years before Chriſt. he 
Oſtrogoths poſſeſſed it in the fifth century; and the 
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Lombards, who were expelled by Charlemagne in 800 : after 
which it became ſubje& to the Gen emperors, Who ap- 
pointed the governor, till the pope encouraged theſe govern- 
ors to render themſelves independent, and accept of his pro- 
tection againſt the emperor. There were two potent factions 
in Tuſcany at this time, 1240, which divided the whole em- 
pire, and occaſioned a very long and civil war, both in Italy 
and Germany; theſe factions went by the names of the 
Guelphs and Gibellines; the firſt appearing in the intereft 
of the Pope, and the other in that of the emperor, During. 
their contentions, the cities of Florence, Piſa, Sienna, and ſe- 
veral others, withdrew themſelves from the dominion of both 
the powers above-mentioned, and eſtabliſhed that kind of 
government they thought moſt ſuitable to them ; when John 
de Medicis, a popular nobleman, infinuated himſelf fo ſtrong- 
ly into the favour of the Florentines, that they inveſted him 
with the ſovereign power. Pope Pius V. conferred the title 
of Grand Duke on Coſmo de Medicis in 1360, and the duke- 


dom continued in this family till the death of Gaſton de Me- 


dicis, the laſt duke, without iſſue, 1737; when it was trans- 
ferred to the duke of Lorrain, by conſent of the Emperor 
Charles VI. in lieu of the duchy of Lorrain, which was ceded 
to Staniſlaus by the treaty of peace at the concluſion of the 
war between the empire on one ſide, and France and Spain 
on the other. At the cloſe of the year 1786, the grand duke 
of Tuſcany iſſued a new code of criminal laws, which were 
ordered to be obſerved in all his dominions. It conſiſts of 
119 articles; by which capital puniſhments were aboliſhed, 
as having been found to leave too ſlight an impreſſion on the 
minds of the people for the prevention of crimes, and more 
viſible and permanent ſufferings ordained in their ftead. 


Torture, by this code, is prohibited ; confiſcations are declared 


to be unjuſt, as involving the innocent with the guilty ; pro- 
portionable penalties are inflifted for ſlight offences; and a 
more equitable mode of trial eſtabliſhed, particularly with 
regard to evidence. RO at 


ECCLESIASTICAL STATE, 


AE dominions of the Pope are bounded by Venice on 
the N. the Gulph of Venice on the N. E. Naples on the 8. and 


cccleſiaſtical dominion far exceeds his temporal. It is e m- 
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S. E. and Tuſcany on the N. W. Its extent from N. to S. is 
about 240 miles, and from S. W. to N. E. the variations 
are conſiderable, being in ſome places ſcarce 20 and in others 
120 miles broad. From the tyranny of the Papal govern- 
ment, the inhabitants are very ſlothful, having but little 
encouragement for the labours of agriculture. The foil 
is, however, ſo extremely fertile, that it produces, almoſt 
ſpontaneouſly, a ſufficiency for the ſubſiſtence of the inha- 
bitants, 

The territories of the Pope are divided into the following 
Parts, viz. Campagna di Roma, St. Peter's Patrimony, Om- 


bria or Spoletto, the Marquiſate of Ancona, the duchy of 
Urbino, Romagna, Bologna, Ferrara, and the republic of St. 


Marino, The Pope loſt great part of his power and influence 
at the reformation ; but {till he remains a conſiderable tempo- 
ral Prince, and is abſolnte in his dominions. He holds a 
conſiſtory of cardinals on eccleſiaſtical affairs; but they 
do not intermeddle with his civil government. The car- 


dinals are ſeventy when their number is complete: they are 


3 by the Pope on a vacancy; and he takes care 
always to have a majority of Italian card inals, that the chair 
may not be removed from Rome, as it was once to Avignon in 
France. The Pope's chief miniſter is the cardinal patron, 
uſually his nephew, who amaſſes an immenſe eſtate, if the 
reign be of any long duration. The Campagna di Roma is un- 
der the Pope's immediate government. The other provinces of 
the Eccleſiaſtical State are governed by legates and vice-legates ; 
and there is a commander in chief of the Pope's forces in 
every province. The Pope monopolizes all the corn in his 
territories, and it is purchaſed of his agents at tbe price be 
ſets upon it. It is obſerved, that there is more liberty allowed 


to people of all religions at Rome, than in any other Roman 
Catholic country. The Pope's revenues, as a temporal Prince, 


amount to about a million ſterling per annum, raiſed chiefly 


by a ax of corn, the duties on wine, and other provi- 


fions. Almoſt the only port he has of conſequence is that of 
Civita Vecchia, on the Tuſcan Sea, which is ſtrongly fortified, 
and has lately been made a free port ; but the foreign traffic 
of the Pope's territories is not conſiderable, any more than 
his fleet; which only conſiſts of a few gallies. The Pape's 
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the Eccleſiaſtical State mult periſh through their ſloth, 
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puted that the monks and the regular clergy, which are abſo- 


lutely at his devotion, do not amount to leſs than two millions 
of people, diſperſed through every country of the world, to 
aſſert his ſupremacy over princes, and to promote the intereſt 
of the church. The revenues theſe monks draw from the 
Roman Catholic countries, do not amount to leſs than 
20,000,0001. ſterling per annum, beſide the caſual profits 
ariſing from offerings, and the people's bounty to the heren 
who are taught, that their ſalvation depends on this kind of 
benevolence. Before the reformation, the Pope had almoſt 
all Europe inveigled in ſpiritual bondage; he excommunicated 
and dethroned kings at pleaſure. It was then he put the 


Princes of Europe upon the fooliſh attempt of recovering 


R and the holy ſepulchre from the Mohammedans. An 
uch as diſtinguiſned themſelves in this holy war were digni- 
fied with the titles of Knights of St. John of Jeruſalem! - 
Luther, by bringing about the reformation, gave this ſpiritual 
monarchy a fignal blow, and delivered the northern princes 
of Europe from Papal tyranny : but, notwithſtanding this, 
the Pope ſtill continues to be a powerful ſpiritual monarch. 
He is flyled Holineſs ; and ambaſſadors or princes approach- 
ing him humbly kiſs his toes. His ambaſſadors are called le- 
gates or nuncios. He creates the ſeventy cardinals, mentioned 
above, who pretend to be next in dignity to crovined heads. 
He has ſtill in Europe g, ooo, ooo pariſhes and go, ooo convents 
ſubject to his juriſdiction. The diſcouragement of 1 
and agriculture is interwoven in the conſtitution of the Papal 
government, which is veſted in proud, lazy eccleſiaſtics. Their 
ndolence and worthleſſneſs, infect their inferiors, who prefer 
begging and impoſing on ſtrangers, to induſtry, eſpecially as 
they muſt hold their properties by the precarious tenure of 
the will of their ſuperiors. The inhabitants of many parks 2 
1d no 
the fertility of their ſoil almoſt ſpontaneouſly afford them ſub- 
fiſtence. Under ſuch circumſtances, it cannot be ſuppoſed that 

the commercial exports of the Eccleſiaſtical State are of great 
importance. ä 98 ee 
THE TWO SICILIES. | 
To the ing of the Two Sicilies belong the iſland of Si- 
Elly, with the kingdom of Naples, now called Sicily; 4 
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alſo in Tuſcany, the coaſt del Prefidii, wherein is Orbitello, 
a good ſea port town and harbour, and the iſland Elba. 


NAPLES, 


WHICH is in the S. part of Italy, has the Eccleſiaſtical 
State on the N, and N. W, the Mediterranean Sea on the W. 
the iſland of Sicily on the S. W. the Mediterranean on the 8. 
and S. E. and the Gulph of Venice on the E. and N. E. It 
is about 250 miles long, and 70 miles broad. The ſoil is 
generally fertile. Mount Veſuvius is ſituated in this country, 
about 7 miles from the city of Naples. [See the Geographical 
Dictionary, article Veſuvius.] The kingdom of Naples, which 


has undergone e and great changcs, was originally peopled 


from Greece, which is ſeated but a little to the eaſtward of it. 
This, with the reſt of Italy, was ſubdued by the Romans, and on 
the decline of that empire, in the fifth century, the eaſtern 


emperor poſlefled himſelf of one part of Naples, and the 


Goths of the other. The Lombards diſpoſſeſſed the Goths of 
their part, and remained maſters of it till they were expelled 
by Charlemagne about the year 800. In the ninth and tenth 
centuries, the Saracens ſubdued great part of Naples; but 
the pope, with the aſſiſtance of other Chriſtian powers, drove 


them out again, Tancred the Norman, and his 12 ſons, | 


having had a great ſhare in this ſervice, part of Naples was 


given them by the Pope. Robert, the ſon of Tancred, was 


created duke of Apuli and Calabria, by the German Emperor; 
and Roger, the ſon of Robert, was made king of the Two 
Sicilies, viz, Naples and Sicily. The heirsof Tancred enjoyed 


the crown till the year 1116, when happening to diſoblige the 


Pope, he introduced the earl of Anjou and the French, whoſe 
rr were kings of Naples and Sicily, till the Spaniards 
di ſpoſſeſſed them about 1504. The government of the 
Spaniards was ſo oppreſſive, that it gave riſe to the famous revolt, 
Headed by a poor fiſherman, named Maſlaniello, His ſucceſs 
was ſo extraordinary, that he obliged the Spaniards to aboliſh 


many oppreſſive taxes, and to confirm the liberties of the 
people. Before theſe could be completely eſtabliſhed, he grew 


delirious, and was ſhot at the head of his party. Naples 


continued to be governed by Ce viceroys, till the begin- 


ging of the preſent century; when the Spaniards were driven 
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thence by the Imperialiſts in 1707; and Naples was confirmed 
to the Emperor Charles VI. by the treaty of Utrecht, in 252g. 
The French, Spaniards, and Sardinians, entcring into a-war 
with the Emperor in 1734, reduced Naples, and made Don 
Carlos, the king of Spain's ſon, king of that city. He Was con- 
firmed in the poſſeſſion of the kingdom by the Emperor at 
the ſubſequent. treaty, and aſſumed the title of King of the 
Two Sicilies, i. e. Naples aud Sicily. Don Carlos, upon the 
death of his brot ber, king of Spain, on the 10th of Auguſt, 1759, 
ſucceeded to the tbrone of that kingdom, appointing his third 
ſon Ferdinand bis ſucceſſor to that of Sicily, The land 
forces of the king of the Two Sicilies, amount to about 30,000 
men; his revenues to about 800, oool. per annum: and his 


ſubjects to little more than 2, 00, 000. 


THIS is a large triangular iſland of the Mediterranean Sea, 
It is ſeparated from the kingdom of Naples by a narrow 
fireight, called the Faro di Melina. Sicily is divided into 3 
provinces, viz. Val di Mazara on the W. Val di Demona oa 
the E. and Val, di Noto on the 8. E. This ifland is ſituated 
in a warm climate; but the air is healthful, being refreſhed by 
ſea breezes. Both hills and vallies are exceedingly fruitful, no 
country producing more corn, wine, oil, and ſilk, in propor- 


tion to its demen{10us. It was once the granary of ancient 


Rome for corn; and ſtill continues to ſupply Naples and other 

arts with that neeeſſary article, The moſt noted mountain 
in this land is that of Atna, now called Mount Gibello, a 
terrible volcano, ſituated in the province of Val di Demona. 
Tais mountain is 60 miles in circumference, and at the top 
there is a baſon of burning ſulphur 6 miles 10und, whence 


ſometimes iſſue riveis of melted minerals that rundown into 
\ the ſea. The hill is ſo high, that round the baſon there is a 


circle of {now great part of the year. Before any conſiderable 
eruption there is generally an earthquake. The port-town of 
Catania was overturned by an earthquake in 1693, and 18,000 
people periſhed in it. Syracuſe, once the greateſt city of the 
Iſland, has been ſo often overthrown by theſe earthquakes 
that very little of it remains at preſent, In the beginning of 
128g there happened an eruption of Mount: tna, fo dreadful, 
that hiſtory no where ſurniſhes us with its parallel. For a 
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articular account of this tremendous earthquake ſee the 
ictionary, article Calabria. - if os LY 


CORSICA, | 
AN land of the Mediterranean Sea, now annexed to the 


crownof Great Britain, well known for the noble efforts of its 


Inhabitants, in the cauſe of liberty againſt the Genoeſe, and 
afterwards the French, It contains about 2500 ſquare miles 
and has many good harbours. It is for the moſt part moun- 


tainous, yet the plains and valleys yield conſiderable quan- 
tities of corn, wine and other fruits, olive oil; and honey in 


abundance. Here is alſo a conſiderable breed of horſes and 


other cattle, The Corſicans are extremely, temperate and 
are ſaid to reſemble the Scotch Highlanders. For a-farther 
account ſee Geographical Dictionar x. 


ENO A. 


THE republic of Genoa is vaſtly degenerated from its 
ancient power and opulence, though the ſpirit of trade ſtill 
continues among its nobility and citizens. The chief manu- 
factories are velvets, damaſks, gold and filver tiſſues, and paper. 
Tbe city of Genoa, which abounds in ſuperb edifices, con- 
tains about 150,000 inhabitants, its maritime power is dwind- 
led to about fix gallies, and 600 marines. The ſoil of its. 


territory is poor; the government is a1 iſto-democratical, the _ 
legiſlative power being veſted in a council of 400 noblemen 


and rich citizens. Their preſident is called Doge. He is 
elected every two years, The revenues of Genoa are about 
200,000]. ſterling per annum, with which they defray the 
charge of the government, keep up gooo men, and maintain 
ſix gallies. The coaſt of Genoa extends. about 150 miles 


along the Mediterranean ſea, but the republic is not above 


20 miles wide. a 
VENICE. Ty 
THE republic of Venice has the Alps on the N. the Mantue 
an and the Patriarchate on the S. the Gulph of Venice on the 
E. and the Milaneſe on the W. It contains the following 
ſubdiviſions, viz. Venice Proper, Paduan, Veroneſe, Breſciano, 
Cremaſco, Bergamaſco, Vicentino, Rovigno, Trevigiano, Bel 
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luneſe, Friuli, Udeneſe, and Iſtria. Venice is one of the moſt 


celebrated republics in the world, both on account of its 


ſingular conſtitution and former power. It is compoſed of 
ſeveral fine provinces on the continent of Italy, ſome iſlands 
in the Adriatic, and part of Dalmatia. The chief manufacture 
carried on by this republic is that of plate-glaſs at the iſland 


of Murans, a mile diſtant from Venice. All Europe was eee 


ſupplied with looking-glaſſes from this place, and althoug 


this branch of commerce be greatly diminiſhed at preſent, it 


is ſtill conſiderable. It is ſingular, that the plates here are 
made by blowing, inſtead of being caſt. Venice is a level 
country and a fruitful ſoil, producing corn, wine, rich paſture, 
great quantities of ſilk, and plenty of all kinds of cattle; the 


fleſh of their hogs is in moſt eſteem ; and their ſheep afford 
fine wool. The ſovereign power is lodged in the doge and 


nobility, though the doge has very little power. The conſti- 
tution of the republic is that of an abſolute ariſtocracy, The 
ſupreme cabinet council of the ſtate is called the ſeigniory, 
which was originally compoſed of the doge and his counſel- 
lors only, but has been e to the number of 
26 members. After this, in turbulent times, and to reſtrain 
the powerof the doges, the council of ten was inſtituted, which 
in fact conſiſts of 17 members; for beſide the ten noblemen 
choſen annually, the doge preſides, and fix counſellors of the 
ſeigniory aſſiſt at the deliberations, This council is ſupreme 
in a!l ſtate crimes. They proceed upon anonymous letters, 
and information, to receive which there are two figures of 
gaping lions placed under the porticoes of the ducal palace. 
It is the duty of three chiefs, choſen every month by lot from 
this court, to open all theſe letters, report the contents, and 
aſſemble the members when they think proper. They have the 
power of ſeizing accuſed perſons, examining them in priſon, and 
takingtheir anſwers in writing, with the evidence againſt them, 
whichbeing laid before the court,thoſechicfs appear as proſecu- 


tors. Beſide this, there is another tribunal, that of the ſtate inqui- 


ſitors, created in 1301, which is fill more deſpotic and brief in 
its manner of proceeding. It conſiſts of three members taken 
from the council of ten, Theſe three perſons have the power 
of deciding, without appeal, on the life of every citizen be- 
longing to the Venetian State; the higheſt of the nobility, 
even the doge himſelf, not excepted. They keep the keys of 
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the boxes into which the anonymous informations are thrown. 
They have the right of employing ſpies, and iſſuing orders to 
ſeize all perſons whoſe words or actions they think repre- 
henſible, and afterwards trying them at pleaſure. If they are 
unanimous, they may order the priſoyer to be executed in 
public or private, without further ceremony, The ſtate inqui- 
ſitors have keys to every apartment in the ducal palace; they 
continue in office only one year; but are not reſponſible after- 


wards for their conduct while they were in authority. From this 


{ſketch of the conſtitution of this republic, ſo much extolled for its 
wiſdom, and to the myſterious proceedings of which its gran- 
deur and long exiſtence is aſcribed, we may perceive, that the 
doge has at preſent ſcarce any ſhare in the power, and that his 
office is little more than a nominal dignity. The inquiſitors 
of ſtate are therefore very neceſſary at Venice to reſtrain the 
power of the nobility, They conſtitute a kind of oligarchy ; 
25 the perſons choſen to exerciſe this ſupreme office, are ſena- 
tors advanced in years, and of tried integrity. If the grand 
council of the ſtate ſhould be diſſatisfied with their admini- 


ſtration, they are liable, upon every Sunday, to be deprived of 


their high office ; and this done by appointing them governors 
to ſome village, or little caſtle : a ſpecies of oftraciſm among 
the Venetians, very ſevere and humiliating. The number of 
inhabitants is computed at 1,200,000. This is the moſt ancient 
republic in Europe, being upwards of 1200 years ſtanding. 
The yearly revenues are g, ooo, oool. ſterling. The ſtanding 
army about 20,000 men. The Venetians have been always 
_ reckoned among the greateſt trading people in the world. 
The bank at Venice is eſteemed one of the moſt conſiderable 
in Europe. The Venetians, though fallen from their ancient 
grandeur and importance, have ſtill conſiderable manufactures 
in ſilk, ſcarlet cloth, gold and filver ſtuffs ; and, above all, 
fine looking glaſſes. They alſo make all kinds of toys in 
glaſs, with which they ſupply the reſt of Europe. They keep 


up a ſmall flcet for curbing the inſolence of the piratical ſtates 
of Barbary. 7 | 


LUCCA any Sr. MARINO. 


THE other two republics in Italy, viz. Lucca in Tuſcany 


on the weſt coaſt, and St. Marino, almoſt directly eaſt from it, 
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and ſituated on the ſnowy mountains, are ſmall and incon- 
iderable. The laſt is much admired by Mr. Addiſon, for 
the unſhaken reſolution of the inhabitants to maintain their 
liberty though ſurrounded by the Pope's dominions. 

The inhabitants of Lucca are the molt induſtrious of all the 
Italiaus. They have ſo much improved their country, which 
lies in a delightful plain on the Tuſcan ſea, being about 25 
miles long, and 20 broad, that though the inbabitants do not 
exceed 120, ooo, their annual revenue amounts to 40,0001. 


The people in the town of Lucca deal in mercery goods, 


wines, and fruit, eſpecially olives; their republic is under the 
protection of the houſe of Auſtria, 

The remaining dominions in Italy are ſmall duchies or 
principalities, ſubject to dukes or princes of their own names; 
theſe are the Duchy of Modena, governed by its own Duke, 
the head of the houſe of Eſte, from whom the royal family of 
England is deſcended. This duchy is fruitful, and under the 
protection of Auſtria, The other three ſmall principalities 


are thoſe of Maſſa, Piombino, and Monaco. 


MALTA. 


HE iſland of Malta, anciently Melita, is about 20 miles 
long, and 12 broad. The air is clear and healthful, but 
exceſſively hot. It is all a white ſoft rock, covered with good 


vegetable earth. It produces 4 quantities of cotton, 


indigo, oranges, lemons, olives, figs, and other fruits, with 
great plenty, of pulſe, peas, beans, roots, herbs, and other 
garden-ſtuff; but the Malteſe have very little corn or wine, 


with which they are ſupplied chiefly from Sicily; nor have 


they any wood, except fruit-trees, on the iſland. The town 
of Malta, or Valetta, is magnificently built, ſtrongly fortified, 
and has an excellent harbour. Charles V. emperor of Ger- 
many, and king of Spain, gave it to the knights of St. John 


of Jeruſalem in 1530, whole predeceſſors diſtinguiſhed them- 


ſelves in the defence of the Holy Land, and in protecting the 
pilgrims who reſorted thither. Whea the Chriſtians were 
driven out of the Holy Land by the Saracens, theſe knights 
retired to Cyprus. They. afterwards took the iſland of 
Rhodes from the Turks, and defended it againſt all their 


Power for 200 years, and then, ſurrendering it upon honour- | 
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able terms, retired to Malta, When Solyman, the Turkiſh 
emperor, invaded Malta, he was obliged to abandon the iſland, 
after he had loſt 20,000 men before the walls of the city. 
The knights confiſt of 7 ſeveral Roman Catholic nations: 
they are all ancient noble families. The grand Croſſes, as 
they are called, are the heads of each hation, and are ſtyled 
Grand Priors, Each of them has his convent of knights, and 
they have eſtates, or commanderies, in the reſpective nations 
to which they belong. The priors ele a grand maſter, who 
is the chief commander in the iſland, They have a ſquadron 
of men of war, and land forces; and are engaged in perpetual 
war againſt the Turks, Algerines, and other Mohammedan 
23 The knights make vows of celibacy and chaſtity; 
u 


t they obſerve the firſt much more ſtrictly than the laſt. This 


lace is mentioned by St. Luke, Acts xxviii. where he ſays, 


frer ſpeaking of Paul's ſhipwreck, © when they were eſcaped, 


then they knew that the iſland was called Melita.“ 


* 


SWITZERLAND 


Is ſituated betwixt 45 and 48 degrees North latitude, and 
betwixt 6 and 11 degrees Eaſt longitude, being 260 miles in 
length, and 1co miles in breadth. It is bounded on the N. 
by Alſace and Swabia; on the E. by the lakes of Conſtance, 
Tyrol, and Trent; on the S. by Italy; and on the W. by 
France. Switzerland is divided into thirteen cantons, thus: 
Miles long. Miles broad, 
n e inn asf oY | 
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e 35 e 33 
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| The following places are ſubjeA to the Switzers, viz, | 
Miles long. Miles broad, 


Baden 


Bremgaten „ BY 
Mellingen : | 1 
Rhint all. „ i d 5 | Calviniſis 
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Lugano | Papiſts. 
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The allies of the Swiſs or Switzers, are neighbouring ſtates 
that have entered into an alliance with the cantons for 
their mutual defence, Among which are, 1. The republic of- 
the Griſons, whoſe capital is Corie. The Griſons, who are 
partly Proteſtant and partly Popiſh, beſides their own country, 

ave alſo under their ſubjection the neighbouring territories of 
Chiavenna, Valteline, and Bormio. 2. The republic and abbey 
of St. Gall, with their county of Tockenburg on the eaſt of 
Zurich and Appenzel, who are likewiſe a mixture of Proteſ- 
tants and Papiſts. g. The republic of Vallais, toward Italy, 
whoſe capital is Sion, and the inhabitants all Roman Catho- 
lics. 4. The county'of Neuſchatel, on the weſt of Solothurn, 
a ſort of republic, though the King of Pruſſia be ſtyled its So- 
vereign The inhabitants are all Proteſtants, f. The repub- 
lic of Geneva, in which Geneva is the capital, ſituated on the 
lake of that name ; a large, rich, and populous city, having 
a famous univerſity, and two academies, The people are all 


Calviniſts, This republic declared themſelves Proteſtants in 


1535, and were admitted into the Swiſs alliance in 1546. By 
the machinations of deſigning men, the pure democratical go- 
vernment of Geneva became altogether ariſtocratical and tyran- 


. Nical; but the people, unable to bear the oppreſſive yoke of 


their rulers, ſhook off their fetters in 1994, and are once 
again a free nation. They have ſince entered into a league 
with France. 6. The Proteſtant city of Mulbauſen in Al- 


: ſace; to which may be added the cities Bienna and Porentru 


in the canton of Baſil, 5 
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Switzerland lies upon the Alps, the higheſt mountains in 


Europe; ſome whereof are covered with ſhow or ice all the 
year; others are clothed with trees; and the cattle graze on 


their towering ſummits, even above the clouds, The principal 
rivers are, the Rhine, which riſes in the Alps; the Rhone, which 
alſo has its ſource here, and takes its courſe through the lake 
of Geneva into France: The ſmaller rivers are the Aar, Ruſs, 
Inn, Thur, and Oglia. ; 


It is not eaſy to give a deſcription of the government of all 


theſe particular ſtates, ſome of which are monarchical, others 


ariſtocratical, and others governed by the people. The Biſhop 
of Baſil, and Abbot of St. Gall are ſovereigns. Every canton 
_ is abſolute in its domeſtic juriſdiftion ; but, when any contio- 
verſy ariſes that may affect the whole confederacy, it is refers 
red to the general diet, which fits at Baden, where, each can» 
ton having a vote, every queſtion is decided by the majority, 
The cantons of Bern, Zurich, and Lucern are ariſtocratical ; 
thoſe of Uri, Schwitz, Underwald, Zug, Glaris, and Appen- 
zel, are purely democratical. | 
The 13 cantons arecomputed to contain g, ooo, ooo of inhabi- 
tants, who are a brave and induſtrious people, and, like the an- 
cient Romans, equally inured to agriculture and arms. Linen, 
dimity, lace, ſtockings, handkerchiefs, and gloves, have been 
long manufactured in Switzerland ; and the inhabitants are 
now beginning, notwithſtanding their ſumptuary laws, to fa» 
bricate ſilk and velvets. The revenues of the canton of Bern 
are ſaid to amount annually to goo, ooo crowns, and thoſe of 
Zurich to 150,000, The revenues of the other cantons are far 
leſs conſiderable; but whatever 1s ſaved, after defraying the 
neceſſary expences of government, is laid up as acommon ſtock; 
an example worthy of imitation. The revenues ariſe, 1, from 


the produce of the demeſne lands. 2. The tenths of the pro- 


duce of all the lands in the country. g. Cuſtoms and duties 
on merchand1ze. 
The military ſtrength of Switzerland conſiſts ina large body 
of militia furniſhed from the ſeveral cantons, Foul. rk to 
the population and abilities of each. At Bein every men is 


a ſoldier from 16 to 60 years of-age. Some of the citizens 


are always regimented; the body of fuſileers is formed of the 
choiſeſt troops, both as to ſtature and age. Theſe are the ſol- 


— 
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diers that mount guard. The citizens enliſted furniſh their 
arms at their own expence; and dreſs in the uniform, which 
is always grey. The dragoons al o bring their own horſes, 
Beſide their hay, the ſtate ſupplies them with hatchets, kettles, 
ten:s, and every camp neceſſary. Though every ſoldier has his 
own arms, yet the arſenals of the ſtate are well „ | 
with them; that of Bern in par:icalar, which is immenſe, and 
kept up with great care, is ſtored with a numerous and formi- 
dable artillery, All this militia is quickly aſſembled, in caſe 
of an alarm, by means of ſignals fixed in the diffarent baili- 
wicks upon the moſt elevated ſpots, which are always guarded 
by a few ſoldiers. Theſe fignals conſiſt of piles of dry wood, 
to kindle a fire in the night, or forage to raiſe a ſmoke in the 
day-time; and immediately upon their being given, all the 
troops march. By this means the Swiſs can ſummon an army 
of 1009 00 men in a few days; and in the ſpace of a month an 
army of 300,000 regular and well-diſciplined troops will be 
ready to take the field. | | 1 > 
Though the Swifs form but one political government, they 
differ in point of religion, as the reader will have perceived 


from the above table. Zuinglius and Calvin were re pro- 


moters of the reformation in this country. They differed from 
one another in ſome ſpeculative points; and both of them 
deferve to be ranked among the moſt learned men which have 
flouriſhed in Switzerland. la the preſent age the Swiſs write 
well both in French and German, as the works of Rouſſeau, 
Geſner, and Haller, ſufficiently prove. The Univerſity of 
Baſil, and the Colleges of Bern, Lauſanne, and Geneva, are the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed. TE | 
The Helvetians, or Swiſs, were brought under the dominion 
of the Romans by Julius Cæſar, who added their country tothe 
province of Gaul, They were afterwards part of the kingdom 
of Burgundy ; then ſubject to France, and next to the German 
empire, under which they were cruelly oppreſſed, notwith- 


landing their petitions. About the year 1300, the emperor 


Albert appointed them an Auſtrian governor, one Gtieſler, 
who, in the wantonneſs of tyranny, ordered the natives to 
reverence his hat ſet upon a pole; which being with à proper 
ſpirit refuſed by William Tell, a celebrated markſman with a 


croſs-bow, he was ſentenced to be hanged, if he did not, at a 
certain diſtance, ſhoot an apple from the head of his own ſon 4 
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; : | 8 
Tell hit the apple with one of two. ſhort arrows, or bolts, 
which he had provided; and, being aſked what the. other 
was intended for, he anſwered, * for the tyrant's heart, if 1 
had killed my ſon.“ He was ordered to priſon, but eſcaped, 
and with ſome others, brought about a revolution, which pro- 
duced the ſeveral independant ſtates of the Helvetic nation; 
and at the treaty of Weſtphalia, 1648, they were acknow- 
ledged free and independent, as the United Provinces were 
at the ſame treaty. In 1712, a war commenced between the 
Proteſtant and Catholic Cantons, wherein the latter were 
unſucceſsful, loſing Baden, and other territories. In this wary 
the canton of Bern alone brought 40,000 men into the field. 
Theſe cantons were much more conſiderable, before they 
* were dilunited by their differences concerning religion. 
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4 THe Netherlands are a large country, containing 15 pro- 
vinces, (ſeven of which are united, and form only one 05 
teignty,) which obtained the appellation of Netherlands, 
Pais Bas, or Low Countries, from their ſituation with reſpect 
to Germany. They have the German Sea on the N. Germany 
on the E. France and Lorrain on the S. and France and the 
Britiſh Sea on the W. being nearly 300 miles long, and 200 
broad. The Netherlands are now conſidered by geographers 
under two principal heads, viz. the United Provinces, and the 
- Auſtrian and French Netherlands, which method we ſhall 
lükewiſe adopt, aſſigning the various provinces to their re- 
ſpective owners, as they ſtood before the commencement of 
the preſent unfortunate war, though the ſucceſs of the Freuch 
arms has made them maſters of nearly the whole of them. 
And as the ten provinces have been made the chief feat of 
war, we ſhall begin with the _— Ts 7 1 RT 
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THE Auſtrian Netherlands are ſituated between 49 and 31 
degrees of N. latitude; and, between à and 7 degrees of E. 
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longitude, being 200 miles long, and 130 miles broad. 
They are bounded on the N. by the United Netherlands; on 
the E. by Germany; on the S. by Lorrain, Champaign, and 
Picardy ; and on the W. by the Engliſh Channel. The follow= 
ing are the names of the ten Netherlandiſh provinces ; 


Provinces, _ Chief Towns. 
1. Brabant... . .. Bruſſels; Auſtrian and Dutch. 
2. Antwerp, ....... Antwerp; Auſtrian, 
3. Malines, ........ Mechlin; Auſtrian, | 
4, Limburg Limburg; Auſtrian and Dutch. 
5. Luxemburg.. Luxemburg; Auſtrian and French. 
0 Namut;:; ooo v5» Namur; Auſtrian. 
7. Hainault,........ Mons; Auſtrian and French. 
8. Cambreſis,..... ..Cambray; French. 
9. Artois, ........-. Arras; French. : 
10. Flanders, ITITD 5 1 8 285 


Though theſe ten provinces go under the name of the 
Auſtrian and French Netherlands, yet they do not all belong 
to the houſe of Auſtria or France, but partly alſo to the 
Dutch, as in the following deſcription : 

1. Brabant belongs partly to the Dutch, and partly to the 
Houſe of Auſtria. The chief towns in Dutch Brabant are, 
Bois-le-duc, Breda, Bergen-op-zoom, Maeſtricht, Grave, 
Lille, Steenbergen. The towns of note in Auſtrian Brabant 
are, Bruſſels, Vilvorden, Nivelle, Louvain, Ramilies, Tirle- 
mont. 

2. Antwerp, though ſmall in its territories, and ſurrounded 
by Brabant, is a diſtinct province, and ſubject to Auſtria, 
The town of Antwerp was once the richeſt trading city in the 
world; but in their ſtruggle for liberty, was plundered for 
three days together, in the year 1576, by the ſoldiers of the 
duke of Alva. During which troubles the merchants removed 
to vther places, and the trade drew off, chiefly to Amſterdam, 
where it till flouriſhes; and Antwerp is famous now only for 
its woollen manufaQures. Bs 5 

3. Malines, or lordſhip of Mechlin, though of ſmall ex- 
tent, and furrounded by Brabant, makes a ſeparate province, 


0 
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and is ſubje& to Auſtria, The capital, Mechlin, or Malines, 
is a large fine city, famous for the lace which goes by that 

name. SO 

4. In the province of Limburg, the city of Limburg is ſubje& 

to Auſtria; but the other parts belong to the Dutch; in which 

the chief towns are, Dalem, Valkenburg, and Wych. 


5. In the province of Luxemburg, the cities of Luxemburg 


and Baſtagne are ſubje& to Auſtria; but the other parts of 
that province belong to France; in which the chief towns are, 
Thionville, Montmedi, and Damvilliers, 2 


6. The province of Namur is ſubject to Auſtria: the only 


towns of note are, Namur and Charleroy, changed afterwards 
by the French, to Charles ſur Sambre. To 


7. In the province of Hainault the places ſubject to Auſtria 


are, Mons, Aeth, Enguien. The other parts belong to France ; 
in which are Valenciennes, Bouchain, Conde, Landrecy, 
Charlemont, and Givet. 

8. The province of Cambreſis is wholly ſubje& to France. 
The towns of note are, Cambray and Vecœur. 

9. The province of Artois is likewiſe entirely ſubje& to 
France. The chief towns are, Arras, St. Omer, Aire, St. Ve- 
nant, Bethune, and Terrouen. 4 

10. The province of Flanders is Dutch, Auſtrian, and 
French. In Dutch Flanders the chief towns are, Sluys, Axel, 
Hulſt. In Auſtrian Flanders are, Ghent, Bruges, Oſtend, 
Nieuport, Oudenard, Dendermond, Courtray, Dixmude, Ypres, 
Tournay, Furnes, and Menin. In French Flanders are, Liſle, 


Dunkirk, Douay, Mardyke, St. Amand, Gravelines, and Mont | 


Caſlel. 

Thus have we ſhewu to whom the various parts of the 
ten provinces of the Netherlands belonged before the com- 
mencement of the preſent war upon the Continent, between 
France and the Combined Powers ; and how they. may here- 
after. be eircumſtanced, on account of the different ſucceſſes 
of the contending parties, it is impoſſible to foreſec, | 

The air upon the coalt of Flanders is reckoned ſomewhat 
unhealthy ; but in the interior parts of the country, it is 
purer and more ſerene, and the ſeaſans are more ſettled than 


in England. The ſoil is rich in corn and fruits. There is 
abundance of paſture ; and flax is here cultivated in great 


perfection, Mines of iron, copper, lead, and brimſtone, 
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are found in Luxemburg, Limburg, and Liege, as are 
ſome marble quarries. In the province of Namur, there 


are coal pits, with great plenty of foſſil nitre. The 


Netherlands were formerly, by the culture, induſtry, and 
commerce of the inhabitants, the richeſt and molt heautifuol 


| ſpot in Europe. | 


Flanders is a flat country; ſcarcely a hill appearing in any 


part of it. Brabant and the reſt of the provinces conſiſt of 


little hills and vallies, woods, incloſed grounds, and cham- 
paign fields. % 2508 
The chief rivers are the Maeſe, Sambre, Demer, Dyle, 
Nethe, Geet, Senne, Ruppel, Scheldt, Lis, Scarpe Deule, and 
Dender. The principal canals are thoſe of Bruſſels, Ghent, 
and Oſtend. nk | | 
The Flemings (for ſo the inhabitants of the Netherlands are 
called) are deemed a heavy blunt people, with manners more 
honeſt than delicate. At preſent they are not diſtinguiſhed 
in war, though they formerly fought bravely for their liberties, 
The country is extremely populous, containing a million and 
a half of inhabitants, though it has been frequently made the 
ſeat of war, by which vaſt numbers muſt have been deſtroyed, 
and the increaſe of population conſequently hindered. * The 
order of Jeſuits has produced moſt of the learned men in this 
country. The Flemiſh painters and ſculptors have great 
merit, and form a ſchool a-part, at the head of which is 
Rubens and Vandyke. 
Their manufactures conſiſt of fine lawns, cambric, lace, 
and tapeſtry, in which, notwithſtanding the boaſted.improve- 
ments of their neighbours, they are yet unrivalled, particularly 
in the cambrics, from Cambray the chief place of its manu- 
facture. The revenues ariſe from the demeſne lands and 
cuſtoms; but ſo much is the trade of the Auſtrian Flanders 
now reduced, that they are faid hardly to defray the expences 
of the government, The French Netherlands bring in a 


conſiderable revenue to the crown, 


Ine religion of the ten provinces, except that part of Bra- 


bant and Flanders . to the Dutch, is Popery. They 


have one archbiſhop, ſeven biſhops, and three Univerſities, 


viz. Louvain, Douay, and St. Omer. The inhabitants are 
Dutch, French, and Flemings. The Flemiſh language is a 
dialeC of the German, French, and Dutch. «167-15 91 
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UNITED PROVINCES. 


THE Seven United Provinces are ſituated between gi and 
84 degrees North latitude, and between g and 7 degrees Eaſt 
longitude, being 150 miles in length, and'nearly as much in 
breadth, and bounded: on the W. and N. by the German 
Sea; on the E. by Weſtphalia; and on the S. by Flanders, 
Brabant, and the duchy of Cleves. The names of the pro- 
yinces are, W 5 HE 


5 Provinces. Chief Towns. 


1. Holland, Ae Amſterdam. 
. Teiland ... . „„.. MIGOIEDUFTE» 

3. Frieſl and.. . . Lewarden. 

4. Groningen. . . Groningen, 
„ ͤ ͤ Deventer. 
6. Guelderland,........---. Nimeguen, 


7. Utrecht,. 2 bo ME %% „% „„ „% „ „„ ç 6 Utrecht. 


1. The province of Holland is divided into South Holland, 
North Holland, and the Iſles. In South Holland the chief 
towns are, Amſterdam, Rotterdam, Delft, the Hague, Ryſwick, 
Haerlem, Leyden, Dort, Williamſtadt, Naerden, Gorcum, 
Heuſden. In North Holland the chief towns are, Saardam, 
Edam, Hoorn, Enchuyſen, Alkmaer, Monckdam, Purme- 
rent. 22'S 
Tue Iſles are, Cie / Towns, 
Voorn, containing .. .. Briel, Helvoetſluys. 
Iſlemond,.........-.. No town. 
„„ 


% code a anrate Somerdyke. 

TER a 4+ 

Villie „ „„ Te villes. 
. . Five villages. | | 


2. The province of Zealand conſiſts of eight iſlands, name- 
ly, Walcheren, Schowen, South Beveland, North Beveland, 
Duyveland, Tolen, Walferdyck, and St. Philip, In Walche- 
ren are, Middleburg, Campvere, and Fluſhing, rich trading 
cities; and theſe are the the only towns of note in the pro- 
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3. In Frieſland the towns of note are, Lewarden, Dockum, 
Franker, Harlingen, Sloat; to which add the Iſle Ameland. 
4 Ia Groningen, the principal towns are, Groningen, 
Winſchoten, and Dam. 3 | 

5. In Overyſſel, the chief towns are, Deventer, Zwoll, 
Caverden, Otmarſen, and Campen, | | 7 

6. In Guelderland the molt conſiderable towns are, Nime- 
guen, Skenkenſchans, Bommel, Arnheim, Loo, (a palace of 
the prince of Orange,) Harderwick, Zutphen, Doeſburg, Groll, 
Venlo; to which add Ruremond, ſubject to Auſtria, aud 
Guelder, to the king of Pruſſia. | 
7. In Utrecht, the chief towns are, Utrecht, Amersfort, 
Montfort, and Dueſterd wyck. | 

The United Netherlands, or Low Countries, called alſo 
Holland, from the name of the largeſt province, and the. 


people Hollanders or Dutch, conſiſt ot flat low lands, without 


any mountain of note, The province of Holland is divided 
from Frieſland by the Zuyder Sea, and to the North of Leyden 
is a remarkable 5 called Harlem Meer. The country is 
fenced againſt inundations of the ſea, and land- floods, by 
dikes ſeventeen ells thick. 11 653 | 
The rivers are, the Rhine; which, on entering this country, 


divides into three branches, called the Waal, the Lech, and 


the Vſſel; of which, the Waal and the Lech join the Maeſe, 
and fall into the ſea, oppoſite to England; but the Yilel runs 
North, and falls into the Zuyder Sea. The Scheldt alſo forms 
two branches, called the Ealtern and Weſtern Scheldt. The 
Vecht runs through the province of Overyſſel, and talls into 


the Zuyder Sea. Beſides which there are numberleſs canals. . 


The air in Holland is thick and foggy, till purified by the 
froſt in winter, when the Eaſt wind ulually ſets in for about 4 
months ; then the harbours of the Dutch are frozen up, which 


is a circumſtance diſadvantageous to their foreign traffic, but 


very neceſſary for their health, The winter is much colder 
than with us, who lie under the ſame parallel of latitude, yet 


| the ſummers are hotter. .'The -moiſture of the air cauſes 


metals to ruſt, and wood to mould, more than in any other 
country ; which is the reaſon of their perpetual rubbing and: 
ſcouring, and of the brightneſs. and cleanlineſs in their houſes, 
ſo much taken notice of by travellers, The neighbouring 
ſea, ſalt- marſhes, and bogs, occaſion this country to be very 
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unhealthful in ſpring and autumn. The country produces 
nothing but cattle, butter, cheeſe, fiſh, and wild fowl : but 


The Dutch export woollen and ſilken goods, Eaſt and Weſt In- 
dia wares ; for which they import corn and victuals of all ſorts, 
In Aſia they have ſettlements at Malabar, Coromandel, Ma- 
lacca, Ceylon, Java, and the Molucca or Spice iſlands: in 
Africa, at Guinea, and the Cape of Good Hope : in America, 
nat Surinam, Curaſſou, Bonnaire, and Euſtatia. They have a 

herring fiſhery on the coaſt of Scotland, which they carry on 
to the detriment of the native proprietors. They excel in 
numberleſs branches of e ſuch as their pottery, 
tobacco- pipes, delft- ware, finely refined ſalt. They are famous 
for their oil mills, ſtarch manufactures, fine linen and table 
damaſks, ſaw mills for timber, their vaſt woollen, cotton, and 
ſilk manufactures; the great quantity of their coin and ſpecie, 
preſerved in the bank of Amſterdam; their Eaſt India trade, 
and their general induſtry and frugality. The Dutch have no 


may be bought here at a lower price than any where; they 
have no other firing but turf, which they make up into a kind 
of compoſition, by mixing it with the coals they receive from 
England and this is the ordinary fuel with which their ſtoves. 


ſame flouriſhing condition in which they were at the begin- 
ning of this century ; and whether the riches and luxury of 


bitants. . 


ly the ſame through all of them. Frugality prevails among 
all ranks. Every man ſpends leſs than his, income, be that 
what it will; all appetites and paſſions run coolec here than 
in any other country, avarice excepted ; quarrels are very 
rare, revenge ſeldom heard of, and jealouſy ſcarce ever 
known. Smoking of tobacco is a cuſtom that prevails univer- 


tradeſmen and people of a middle ſtation. Bowls are the 
ordinary diverſion of the common people; and billiards, 
cheſs, and tennis, the amuſement of the better ſort. Both 
men and women are remarkable for their dexterity in ſkating ; 


*. * 


— 3 


trade, induſtry, frugality, and manufactures, ſupply all wants. 


timber growing, and yet planks and materials for building 


are heated. It is greatly doubted, however, whether their 
commerce, manufactures, navigation, and fiſhery, be in the 


individuals have not damped the general induſtry of the inha- 


As to the cuſtoms of the United Provinces, they are general- 


rat not only among the lower claſs, but alſo among the 
e 


| their hands. 
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and, in winter time, many of them are ſcen going about their 
ſeveral occupations from one place to another upon the ice: 
ſome with baſkets or bundles upon their heads, or pails in 


This ſtate conſiſts of as many different republics as there 
are provinces in it, all independent of each other, but united 
for their common defence. They were once ſubje& to Spain, 
but being oppreſſed by Spaniſh tyranny, they ſhook off that 
yoke, and formed the famous union of Utrecht in the year 
1579. The government of the United Provinces is not eaſily 
defined or ind; They ſubſiſt in a common confederacy 

et each province has an internal government and conſtitution 
independent of the reſt: this government is called the States 
of the Province, and the delegates from them form the States 
General, in whom the ſovereignty of the whole confederac) 
is veſted. Though a province may ſend one more or delegates, 

et it has no more than one voice in every reſolution ; and 
before that reſolution can have the force of a law, it muſt be 
approved by every province, and even by every city in that 
province; but, in times of great danger and emergency, this 
formality has been omitted. The reſidence of the States- 
General is at the Hague, where they conſult abour affairs of 
ſtate, declare war, and make peace, form alliances, and give 
audience to foreign miniſters. At the head of this council is 
the Stadtholder, which office is now hereditary in the perſon of 
William V. prince of Orange and Naſſau, who is alſo Captain» 
General and Admiral of the Seven United Provinces. The 
States-General are addreſſed by the title of High Mightineſ. 
ſes. | | 
The republic is "ery. populous, conſiſting of at leaſt 
3,600,000 inhabitants. Their revenues in time of peace are 
1,600, oo l. and in time of war is often encreaſed to 4,000,000], 
The land-forces amouut to 40,000 men; of which the half is 
garriſoned commonly in the barrier-towns ſubje& to Auſtria ; 


namely, Namur, Tournay, Ypres, Menin, Furnes, Dender- 


mond, and Ruremond. Their fleet conſiſts of forty ſhips of 
the line; and it is ſaid, that they have ſo much timber and 
naval ſtores, that they could build a man of war every week. 
Their religion is Calviniſm : but all religious ſeas are 
here tolerated ; and the Roman Catholics, next to the Preſby- 
teriaus, are moſt numerous, The Dutch have Univerſities at 
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Leyden, Utrecht, Franker, Groningen, and Harderwick, 


Their language is a mixt corrupted German. 


Concerning the hiſtory of the Netherlands in general, we 
muſt obſerve, that upon the decline of the Roman empire, 
the Goths, and other northern people, poſſeſſed themſelves of 
theſe provinces firſt, as they paſſed through them in their way 
to France and Spain; and here they erected ſeveral ſmall 
governments, which were a kind of limited monarchies, the 
nobility and clergy forming a grand council under the prince, 
who was ſtyled duke, marquis, viſcount, &c. Theſe provinces 
were firſt united in the Houſe of Burgundy, and afterwards 
in the Houſe of Auſtria by marriage, conqueſt, or compact. 
Charles V. emperor of Germany, and king of Spain, ee 
the year 1530, conſtituted them one of the ten circles of the 
empire, under the title of the Circle of Burgundy. This 
prince was the firſt who began to encroach upon their liber- 
ties, by introducing foreign forces, and putting foreigners into 

laces of truſt and profit in the adminiſtration. His ſon, 
Philip II. procecded to deprive the States of the ſeveral 

rovinces, of their ſhare in the government; and, endeavour- 
ing to render himſelf arbitrary, occaſioned a general inſur— 
rection. The counts Hoorn and Egmont, and the prince of 
Orange, appearing at the head of it, and Luther's reformation 
gaining ground about the ſame time in the Netherlands, his 
diſciples joined the malecontents: upon which king Philip 
attempted to introduee a kind of inquiſition, in order to 
ſuppreſs them. The counts Hoorn and Egmont were taken 
and bcheaded ; but the prince of Orange retired into Holland, 
and with the aſſiſtance of England and France preſcrved that, 
with ſome of the adjacent provinces, which entered into a 
treaty, for their mutual defence at Utrecht, in the year 1579. 
They have ever ſince been ſtyled, The United Provinces ; but the 
ten provinces, laſt deſcrjbed, were reduced to the obedience 
of Spain by the duke of Alva and other Spaniſh generals : 
their ancient privileges were, however, in a great meaſure, 
reſtored ; every province was allowed its great council, or 
parliament, the concurrence of which was required to the 
making of laws, and the railing of money for the government, 
though theſe aſſemblies were too often obliged to follow the 
d ictates of the court. The provinces which have ſince been 
under the dominion of France, are of courle ſubje& to the 
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ſame kind of government as that kingdom. The Speniarde 4 
remained poſſeſſed of the other ten proviuces, till the duke 


of Marlborough, g*neral of the Allies, gained the memorable 


victory of Ramilies in 1706. After this, Bruſſels, the capital, 7 


aud great part of theſe provinces, acknowledged Charles VI. 
afterwards emperor of Germany) their ſovereign; and his 
ughter, the empreſs-queen, remained poſſeſſed of them till 
the war of 1741, when the French made an entire conqueſt of 
them, except part of the province of Luxemburg ; but they 
were reſtored by the peace of Aix la Chapelle, in 1948, the 
French retaining only Artois, Cambreſis, part of Hainault, 
and part of Luxemburg. | 
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GERMANY. 


GERMANY is ſituated between 45 and 55 degrees North 
latitude, and between 5 and 19 degrees Eaſt longitude, being 
600 miles in length, and goo miles in breadth. It is bounded 
on the N. by the German Sea, Denmark, and the Baltic; on 
the E. by Poland, Bohemia, and Hungary; on the S. 

Switzerland, and the Alps, which divide it from Italy; and 
en the W. by France and the Netherlands. 6 


The emperor Maximilian, predeceſſor to Charles V. divided | 


Germany into ten great circles; and the diviſion was confirm 
ed in the diet of Nuremberg in 1552 ; but the circle of Bur- 
gundy or the 17 provinces of the Low Countries, being now 
detached from the empire, we confine ourſelves to nine of theſe 
diviſions which follow: | bs 


Circles. | | Chief Toxzons. 
. Upper Saxony, „ „„ „ „„ Berlin. 
2, Lower Saxony Hamburg. 


3. Weſtphalia . . Munſter, 
4. Upper Rhine, 40 69299 „4 Frankfort. 
5. Lower Rhine, bes ee > Hei delberg, 
6. Franconia, 62 „ „%% öꝙiꝗn665 Nuremberg. 
| 7- Auſtria, 56556„„ „ „6 „„ -= »» Vienna, 
8. Bavaria, „ „ „ „„ „6 „6 „60 Munich. 


N 9. Suabia, . 
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x | 1. UPPER SAXONY. 


THE circle of Upper Saxony comprehends, 1. Pomerania. 
2. The electorate of Brandenburg. g- The eleQorate of 
Saxony. 4. Thuringia. 1. Pomerania, which is about 250 


miles long and 75 broad, is ſubject, partly to Pruſſia, and 


partly to Sweden, their territories being ſeparated by the river 
Pene. In Pruſſian Pomerania the chief towns are, Stetin, 
Anklam, Stargart, Camin, Colberg, Rugenwald, Stolpe, 
Lawenburg, Butow, and the iſland Uſedom. In Swediſh 
Pomerania the chief towns are, Stralſund, Griſpwald, Guſ- 
trow, Walgaſt, and the iſland Rugen, in which is Bergen, 


2. The electorate of Brandenburg is ſubject to its own elector, 


the king of Pruſſia. The chief towns are, Brandenburg, 


Franktort on the Oder, Spandaw, Oranienburg, Potſdam, 


Stendel, Saltzwedel, Taugermunde, Perlberg, Havelberg, 
Prenſlow, Templin, Gamzow, Cuſtrin, Sonneburg, Soldin, 
and Berlin, which lies on the river Spree, and contains about 
130, ooo inhabitants. g. The electorate of Saxony is ſubject 
to its own elector, and comprehends the duchy of Saxony, 
the marquiſate of Luſatia, and the marquiſate of Miſnia. In 
the fy of Saxony is the city of Wittenburg, famous for 
being the place where Luther preached his firſt ſermon againſt 
the pope. In the marquiſate of Luſatia, the towns of note 
are Bautzen and Gorlitz. In the marquiſate of Miſnia the 
chief towns are, Meiſſen, Konigſtein, Muhlburg, Leipſic, 
where are kept the greateſt fairs in Europe, and Dreſden the 
electoral reſidence. The revenue of the elector is ſaid to 
amount to 1, 350, ooo. 4. The Landgravate of 8 is 
divided among many ſovereigns, as follow: 1. The city 
Erfurt, the capital of the whole country, is ſubje& to the 
elector of Mentz. 2. There are ſeveral duchies ſubject to ſv 
many dukes of the ſame name, viz. Saxe Meiningen, Saxe 
Zeits, Sade Altenburg, Saxe Weimar, Saxe Gotha, Saxe Eif- 
nach, Saxe Saalfield, and Saxe Naumberg. The capitals of 
theſe duchies are of the ſame name, viz. Meiningen, Zeits, 
Altenburg, &c. 3. The duchy of Halle, is ſubject to the king 


of Pruſſia. 4. The province of Vojzgtland, with its capital, 


Plawen, and the duchy of Merſberg, are ſubject to the elector 
ef Saxony. 5. There are ſeveral counties ſubje& to ſo many 
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burg Proper, and the duchy of Zell. The capitals arc of the 
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counts of the ſame name, viz. Schwartſburg, Belchingin, 
Mansfield, Stolberg, and Hohenſtein, 6. The principality of 
Anhalt is divided among ſeveral petty princes; the chie 
towns are, Deſſau, Zerbſt, Bernberg, and Kothen. 7. The 


biſhoptic of Saxe Halle is ſubject to its own biſhop, 


2. LOWER SAXONY, 


THE circle of Lower Saxony comprehends, 1. The duchy 
of Holſtein. 2. The duchy of Lawenburg. 3. The duchy 
of Brunſwick. 4. TheeleQorate of Hanover. 5. The duchy 
of Lunenburg. 6. The duchirs of Bremen and Verden. 7. 


The duchy of Mecklenberg. 8. The biſhopric of Hildeſheim. 
9. The duchies of Magdeburg and Halberſtadt. 1. The 


duchy of Holſtein is ſubje&, partly to Denmark, partly to the 
Czarina of Ruſſia, and part of it conſiſts of imperial cities. 
The chief towns ſubject to Denmark are, Renſburg, Meldorp, 
Gluckſtadt, Segeberg, Rantrow, and the iſle of Femeren, 
The chief towns ſubje& to the Czarina are Kiel, Lunden, 
Hyde, Trittow, Darmſtadt, and Ploen. The imperial cities 
are, Lubec and Hamburg. Theſe two cities are alſo hanſe- 
towns. 2. The duchy of Lawenburg is ſubject to Hanover 
the chief towns are, Lawenburg, Ratzburg, and New Wit- 
tenberg. 3. The duchy of Brunſwick, nowa principality, is 
divided into Brunſwick Proper, and the duchy of Wolfenbut- 
tle, both being ſubje@ to the prince of Brunſwick ; to whom 
alſo belong the counties of Rheinſtein and Blackenburg. ' The 
capitals of all theſe are of the ſame name. The eleQor of 
Hanover has the title of duke of Brunfwick, but without any 
property in that duchy. 4. The eleQoiate of Hanover com- 
prehends the duchy of Calenberg, the duchy of Gr. bbenha« 


gen, and the city of Gottingen. The towns of note in 


Calenberg are Hanover, Herenhauſcn, and Hamelen. Hano- 


ver, the capital, ſtands on the river Leina, contains the electo- 


ral palace, and about 2,550 houſes. The dominions of the 
electorate of Hanover contain about 750, co inhabitants, who 
live in 38 cities, and 60 market towns, beſide villages. In 
Grubbenhagen are, Grubbenhagen, Eimberg, Oſlerode, and 
Hertzberg. The city of Gottingen is a ſtrong place, where 


an univerſity was erected by George II. 5. The duchy of 


Lunenburg, now fubje& to Hanover, is divided into Lunen- 
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ſame names. 6. The two duchics of Bremen and Verden, 
whoſe capitals are of the ſame name, were ceded to the elector 
of Hanover, now king of Great Britain, by treaty, ſigned at 
Stockholm, July 28, 1729. Bremen is an imperial city, and 
a hanſe-town, 7. The duchy of Mecklenburg is now divided 
into two ſmaller duchies ſubject to different er viz. 
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the duke of Mecklenburg Schwerin, and the duke of 
Mecklenburg Strelitz. From the latter, the king of Great 
Britain had his royal conſort queen Charlotte in September 
1761. The towns of note are, Schwerin, Strelitz, Wiſmar, 


Guſtrow, Roſtroc, and Stargard. 8. The biſhopric of Hil- 


deſheim, whoſe capital is of the ſame name, and an impe- 
rial city, is ſubject to the elector of Cologne. 9. The duchies 


of Magdeburg and Halberſtadt, whoſe capitals are of the ſame 


name, are ſubject to the king of Pruſſia, 
3. WESTPHALIA, . 
THE circle of Weſtphalia may be divided into three parts, 


viz. 1. The northern diviſion, 2. The middle diviſion, 3. 


The weſtern diviſion. 1. The northern diviſion comprehends, 
the county of Embden or Eaſt Frieſland, whoſe capital is 


Embden, an imperial city, ſubject to the king of Pruſſia. The 


county of Oldenburg, and province of Delmonhurſt, with 
ca pitals of the ſame name, ſubje& to Denmark. The provinces 
of Hoye and Diepholt, with capitals of the ſame name, ſubject 
to Hanover. 2. The middle diviſion comprehends, the 
biſhoprics of Munſter, Paderborn, and Oſnabruc, whoſe 
capitals are of the ſame name, ſubject to the elector of Cologne, 
The counties of Lippe, Schawmburg, ſubje& to count de 
Lippe; the capital Bickeburg: Lippe Detmold, ſubject to 


its own count, the capital Lemgow; and Pyrmont, ſubject to 


its own count, the capital Pyrmont. The duchy of Minden 
and county of Ravenſburg, with capitals of the ſame name, 
ſubject to the king of Pruſſia. The duchy of Weſtphalia, 


whoſe capital is Aurenſburg, ſubject to the eleQtor of Cologne. 


The counties of Tecklenburg, Ritcherg, and Schawenburg, 
with capitals of the ſame name, ſubje& to their reſpective 
counts. g. The weſtern diviſion comprehends, 1. The duchy 
of Cleves, whoſe capital is Clevesf ſubject to the king of 


Pruſſia, The duchy of Berg, whoſe capital is Duſſeldorp ;. 


and the duchy of Julicrs, whoſe chief towns are Juliers and 
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comprehends, 1. The Landgravate of Heſſe. 2. Several 


| ſcattered. 1, The Landgravate of Heſſe is divided into four 


and Heſſe-Rhinefeld; the capitals are of the ſame name, viz. 


long alſo Homberg, Catzenelbogen, Hanau, and Hirchfield. 
2. The counties in Wetteravia are ſubject to ſo many counts of 


Dillenburg, Diets, &c. all of the ſame name: to theſe may 


capital is Spire on the Rhine, an imperial city. The duchy 
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Palatine, The county of Mark, whoſe capital is Ham, ſubje& 
to the king of Pruſſia. The biſhopric of Liege, with a capital 
of the ſame name, ſubject to its own biſhop. And, the coun» 
ties of Benthe im, and Steinfurt, with capitals of the ſame name, 
ſub ject to their reſpective counts. 


4. UPPER RHINE. | 


THE circle of the Upper Rhine, which croſles the circle-of 
the Lower Rhine, and extends from Lorrain to Thuringia, 


counties in the Wetteravia. 3. A few ſtates that lie more 


ſmall landgravates ſubject to ſo many landgraves of the houſe 
of Heſſe, viz. Heſſe-Caſſel, Heſſe-Marpurg, Heſſe-Darmſtadt, 


Caſſel, Marpurg, Darmſtadt, Rhinefeld. To Heſſe-Caſſel be- 


the houſe of Naſſau. The counties are, Naſſau-Dillenberg, 
Naſſau-Diets, Naſſau-Hadamar, Naſſau-Kerberg, Naſlau-Stegen, 
Naſſau-Idſtein, Naſſau-Weilberg, Naſſau-Wiſhaden, Naffau- 
Bielſtein, Naſſau-Otweiler, Naſſau Uſingen. The capitals are, 


be added the counties of Waldeck, Solms, Eyſemberg, an 
ſome others, all ſubject to their own counts. 3. The ſtates 
that lie more ſcattercd are, the territory of Frankfort, a ſove- 
regn ſtate whoſe capital is Frankfort on the Maine, an impe- 
rial city. The county of Erpach, ſubject to a count of that 
name. The biſhopric of Spire, a ſovereign ſtate, whale 


of Deuxponts or Zwebruggen, i. e. two bridges, ſubje& to 
the duke of Deuxponts, whoſe capital is Deuxponts in the 
Palatinate, The abbey of Fuld, ſubject to an abbot uf that name, 


5. LOWER RHINE. 


THE circle of the Lower Rhine, called alfo the Electoral 
Circle, comprehends, 1. Four eleQt-rates, viz, Palatine, Co- 
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| Togne, Mentz, and Triers. 2. The bifhopric of Worms. 3. 
The duchy of Simmeren. 4. Several counties. 1. The four 
electorates, excepting the firſt, are alſo archbiſhoprics, Of 
which in order. 1, The Palatinate lies on both tides of the 


river Rhine, being ſubject to the Elector Palatine; the chief 


towns are Heidelburg, Philipſburg, Manheim, and Franken- 
dal. 2. The electorate and archbiſhopric of Cologne is ſub- 
ject to its own elector, a conſiderable prince, and who main- 


tains about 6000 troops, The chief towns are, Cologne, Bonn, 


Kerpen, and Grimburg. g. The electorate and archbiſhop- 
ric of Mentz is likewiſe ſubject to its own elector, who has 
ſome territories ſcattered in Franconia, Saxony, and Thurin- 
gia ; but his revenue is ſaid not to exceed 20,0801. Sterling; 


and he can bring about 6000 men into the field. This arch- 


biſhop, however, is the firſt elector, and preſides in the diet 
of the empire. The capital is Mentz, on the confluence of 
the Maine and Rhine. The other towns of note are, Aſchaffen- 
burg, Brengen, and Stenheim. The eleQorate and arch- 
biſhopric of Triers, or Treves, is alſo ſubject to its own 


elector. The chief towns are, Triers, Coblentz, and Starburg. 
2. The biſhopric of Worms is a ſovereign ftate; the capital 


is Worms, an imperial city. 3. The duchy of Simmeren is 
ſubje& to its own duke, and the capital Simmeren. 4. The 


counties are, Rhinegraveſtein, ſubject to its own count; Meurs, 


ſubj<& to the king of Pruſſia; Valdents, ſubject to the elector 
palatine ; Leymingen, ſubject to its own count: The capitals 
of all theſe are of the ſame name. To theſe add the county of 
Spanheim, whoſe capital is Creutznach. | | 


6. FRANCONIA. 


THE circle of Franconia, from which the French originally 
came, comprehends, 1, Three biſhoprics, 2. Several ſtates 
of different titles. 3. Several counties, 1. The three biſhop- 
Tics are, Wurtſburg, Bamberg, and Aichſtat, ſubject to their 
reſpective biſhups, with capitals of the ſame name. 2. The 
ſtates are, 1. The marquiſates of Cullenbach and Onſpach, ſub- 
ject to their reſpective margraves, with capitals of the ſame 
name, 2. The principality of Henneburg. 3. The duchies 


of Coberg and Hildburghauſen, ſubject to their reſpective 


dukes, 4. The burgiavate of Nuremburg, an independent 
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ſtate, whoſe capital is Nuremberg an imperial city. Here, in 


the church of the Holy Ghoſt, are kept the enfigns of the em- 


pire, viz. the crown, ſceptre, globe, ſword, tunic, &c. uſed 
at the emperor's coronation. 5. The territory of the great 
maſter of the Teutonic order, the capital whereof is Mer- 
gentheim. 3. The counties are, Reineck, Bareith, Papen- 
heim, Wertheim, Caſſel, Schwartzenburg, and Holach, with 
Capitals of the ſame nam. | 


e e WOT KIA: 


2 i 


THE circle of Auſtria comprehends, 1. The archduchy of 


Auſtria. 2, Four duchies, 3. The county of Tirol. 4. The 


biſhoprics of Brixen and Trent. 1. The archduchy of Auſtria 
lies on both ſides of the Danube; and is divided into Upper 
and Lower. In Upper Auſtria, Lintz on the banks of the Da- 
nube is the chief town. In Lower Auſtria, the capital is 
Vienna, a ſtrong city, on the ſouth fide of the Danube, 2. 
The four duchies are, 1. Stiria, whoſe capital is Gratz, To 
which may be added the county of Cilley, whoſe capital 1s of 
the ſame name. 2. Carinthia; in which the towns of note 


are, Clagenfurt, Gurch, and Lavemund. 3. Carniola; in 


which the chief towns are, Lauback, Zernits, Trieſte, and 
St. Veits. 4. Goritia, whoſe capital is Gorits. 3. The 
county of Tirol is a hilly country, and abounds with mines of 
iron and quickſilver; the capital is Inſpruck. 4. The biſho- 
prics of Brixen and Trent have capitals of the ſame name. 


Trent is famous for the council held there, which began in 


1545, and was finiſhed in 1563. 
f g. BAVARIA. ä ; 
THE circle of Bavaria comprehends, 1. The electorate. 


2. Two biſhoprics. 3. The duchy of Newburg. 4. The 
archbiſhopric of Saltſburg. 1. The eleQorate, ſubject to its 


; own eledctor, conſiſts of two parts, viz. the duchy and the pa- 
latinate. In the duchy, the chief towns are, Munich, the re- 
ſidence of the eleftor, who can raiſe go, oo men. The other 


towns are, Landſhut, Ingolſtat, Donawert, and Ratiſbon,i an 
imperial city, where the diet of the empire, ever ſince the year 
1662; has been held. In the palatinate, the towns of note are; 
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Amberg and Sultſbatch. The laſt of which, with ſome terri- 
| tory, is ſubje& to the eleQor palatine. 2. The two biſho- 
prics are thoſe of Freiſſingen and Paſſau, ſubject to their re- 
pective biſhops. Their capitals are of the ſame name. 3. 
The duchy of Newburg, with a capital of that name, is ſubject 
to the elector palatine. 4. The archbiſhoptic of Saltſburg is 
ſubject to its own archbiſhop. Saltſburg, the capital, is a large 
populous city. , | 


9. SUABIA, | 
THE circle of Suabia comprehends, 1. The ſecular do- 


minions. 2. The eccleſiaſtical ſtates. 3. The ſovereign ſlates, 


4. The territories ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, 1. The ſe- 
cular dominions in this circle may be reduced to five heads, 
viz. 1. The duchy of Wurtemburg, ſubje& to the duke of 
Wurtemburg-Stutgard, The chief towns are, Stutgard, Tu- 
bingen, and Hailbron, 2. The marquiſates of Baden-Baden 
and Baden-Dourlach, ſubje& to their reſpective margraves, 


with towns of the ſame name. g. The principalities of Min- 


delheim, Furſtemburg, and Hohenzollern, ſubject to their re- 
ſpective princes, with towns of the ſame name. 4. The coun- 
ties of Oet ing, Koningſeck, and Hohenrichburg; the capitals 
of the former two being of the ſame name, and that of the laſt 
Gemund. 5. The baronies of Waldburg and Limpurg, with 
towns of the ſame name. 2. The eccleſiaſtical ftates may be 


reduced to three claſſes, viz. 1. The biſhopric of Augſburg, 


ſubje& to its own biſhop. The capital is Augſburg, an im- 
perial city; the other towns of note are, Hochſtet and Blcn- 
beim, on or near the Danube. 2. The biſhopric of Conſtance, 
ſubje& to its own biſhop, under the houſe of Auſtria; the 
capital is Conſtance, on the lake of that name. g. The abbeys 
of Kempten, Buchaw, and Lindaw, with capitals of the ſame 
name, all imperial cities. 3. The moſt conſiderable of the 
ſovereign ſtates is the territory of Ulm, whoſe capital is Ulm, 
an imperial city on the Danube. The ſovereign ſlates of leſs 
note are, Nordlingen, Memminghen, Rotweil, Hall, Offen- 
burg, and ſome others, with capitals of the ſame name, all 
imperial cities. 4. The territories ſubje& to the houſe of 
Auſtria are, 1. The towns of the Black Foreſt, viz. Rhine- 


feld, Lauffenburg, Seckingen, and Waldſhut, 2. The mar- 
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qui ſate of Burgaw. g. The territory of Briſgaw, on the Rhine; 
in which the chief towns are Friburg and Briſac, ſtrong forti- 


fications. 4. The territory of Ortenaw. 5. The counties of 


Hohenberg, Montefort, Bregentz, and Valdkirch. 6. The city 
of Coſtnitz, famous for the martyrdom of John Huſs, and Je- 
rome of Prague. 40 

The emperors of Germany, having had occaſion from time to 
time for ſupplies of money to carry on their wars, or for other 
purpoſes, borrowed large ſums from the rich trading cities of 
the empire; which they repaid, not in ſpecie or kind, but in 
grants and privileges, impowering them to make laws for 
themſelves, conſtitute courts of juſtice, coin money, allowi 
them ſeats in the diet of the empire; and making them in all 
reſpects free and independent, except only that they acknow- 
ledge the emperor as their ſupreme lord, and contribute their 
ſhare for the common defence of their country, A communi- 
ty thus endowed, with the territory thereto belonging, 1s 
called a ſovereign ſtate, and the town is called an imperial city; 
the number of them is about fiſty-two. 

The hanſe-towns, ſo called from Hanſa, an alliance, were 
moſtly ſea-port towns, about eighty in number, the inhabitants 
of which, for the more effectual promotion of trade and com- 
merce, entered into an alliance or confederacy. They were di- 
vided into four claſſes; the Vandal, the Weſtphalian, the Saxon, 
and the Pruſſian, The capital of the Vandal was Lubec; of the 
Weſtphalian, Cologne; of the Saxon, Brunſwick ; and of the 
Pruſſian, Dantzick. At Lubec, the firſt hanſe-town, was the 
chief directorſhip; where was kept the general caſh ; and matters 
of importance, even of war and peace, were deliberated there. 
The alliance of the hanſe-towns continued upwards of goo years, 
and arrived tothat pitch of power that the northern princes ſtood 
in awe of them; but now, as ſo many nations have applied to 
trade, the grandeur of the hanſe-towns has dwindled almoſt to 
nothing; bo that there remains at preſent only a ſhadow thereof 
in the three principal cities, viz. Lubec, Hamburg, and Bre- 
men, which are ſtill called Hanfſe-towns. 


Germany is in general a plain level country, without any 
mountains of note, The rivers are, the Danube, which, 
after a courſe of about a thouſand miles, falls into the Euxine 
or Black Sea, The rivers which fall into the Danube on the 
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South fide, are, the Iller, Lech, Iſar, Inn, Ens, Drave, Save, 


and Morava, The rivers which fall into the Danube on the 


North fide, are, the Regen, Nab, Theyſſe, Alauta, and Pruth. 


The Danube has ſeveral falls, or cataracts, which interrupt 


the navigation to the Black Sea. 2. The Rhine; the rivers 
that fall into which are, the Necker, Maine, Lhon, Roer, and 
Lippe. g. The Elbe; the rivers that fall into which are, the 
Muldaw, Sala, Havee, Spree, and Elmenau, 4. The Oder. 5. 


The Pene. 6. The Weſer, which receives the Aller, 7, The 


Ems, 8. The Moſelle, which receives the Saar. 
The climate of Germany, as in all large tracts of country, 


differs exceedingly, not only on account of the ſituation, 


North, Eaſt, South, and Weſt, but according to the improve- 
ment of the ſoil, which has a vaſt effect on the climate, The 


moſt mild and ſettled weather is found in the middle of the 
country at an equal diſtance from the ſea and the Alps. The 
foil of Germany is far from being improved to the utmoſt by 


culture; in the North it is barren and ſandy; but in the middle 


and South it is in many places ſurpriſingly fertile, Agricul- 


ture has of late years made conſiderable progreſs, Germany 
abounds in metals and minerals, Bohemia and many places 
in the circle of Auſtria, contain mines of ſilver, quickfilver, 
tin, iron, lead, ſulphur, nitre, and vitriol ; falt-petre, falt-mines, 
and ſalt-pits are found in Bavaria, Sileſia, and the Lower Saxony; 
where are alſo found carbuncles, amethiſts, - Jaſper, agate, 
alabaſter, ſeveral ſorts of pearl, turquois ſtones, and rubies. 
In Bavaria and Tirol, are quarries of curious marble, ſlate, 
Chalk, ocre, lead, allum, and bitumen; beſides other foſſils. 
Germany has vaſt advantages in commere from its ſituation 
in the heart of Europe, and perforated as it were with great 
rivers. Its native materials for eommerce, beſides the mines 
and minerals already mentioned, are hemp, hops, flax, aniſe, 
cummin, tobacco, — madder, truffles, fine fruits, It 
exports to other countries, corn, tobacco, horſes, lean cattle, 
butter, cheeſe, wax, honey, wines, linen, and woollen-yarn, 
ribbons, ſilk and cotton ſtuffs, turnery wares in wood, metal, 
and ivory, goat-{kins, wool, timber, (both for ſhip building 
and houſes,) cannon and bullets, bombs and bomb-ſhells, iron 
Plates, ſtoves, tinned plates and ſteel work, copper, braſs, 
Porcelaine or china ware, the fineſt in Europe, and of which 
there are large manufactures in Berlin, Dreſden, and Vienna, 
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The emperor is a limited monarch with reſpect to the em- 
pire, but abſolute in his hereditary dominions. He is ad- 
dieſſed by the title of Sacred imperial majeſty, always auguſt, 
When tle imperial throne happens to be vacant, a new em- 

eror is choſen by the nine electors, and the meeting or diet 
or this purpoſe is held at Ratiſbon, But it is uſual, in the 
emperor's life-time, to chuſe a king of the Romans ; who, 
upon the emperor's death, ſucceeds him of courſe, without 
any further election. In Germany, every petty ſovereign, of 
which there are upwards of goo, is abſolute and e 
within his own territories. The emperor's revenues from the 
empire are very ſmall ; but then the princes of the empire 
furniſh their contingent of troops in time of war, and pay 
them. Germany 1s very populous, and could arm 400,000 
men or more: but the forces being raiſed by ſo many different 
princes, and of jarring intereſts, the army of the empire ſeldom 
amounts to 100, ooo. The empire has no fleet. The number 
of inhabitants is ſuppoſed to be about 20,906,000. The princes 
whoele@theemperor, are nine in number, three eccleſiaſtical and 
ſix temporal. They have each a particular office in the impe- 


rial court, and follow in their order. The archbiſhop of Mentz, 


high chancellor of the empire in Germany. The archbiſhop 
of Treves, high chancellor in France. The archbiſhop of 


Cologne, the ſame in Italy. The eleQor of Bohemia, who is 


cup-bearer. The elector of Bavaria, who is grand ſerver, or 
officer who ſerves out the feaſts. The elector of Saxony, who 
is grand marſhal of the empire. The elector of Branden- 
burgh, (now king of Pruſha,) who is great chamberlain. ' 
The elector Palatine who is great ſteward, and the elector 


of Hanover, (king of Great Britain,) who claims the part of 


arch-treaſurer. 


The empire is pretty equally divided between Papiſts and 
Proteſtants. Auſtria and Bavaria are moſtly Papiſts ; the two 


Saxonies are moſtly Lutherans; Franconia is Calviaiſt ; Suabia, 


Weſtphalia, the Upper and Lower Rhine are a mixture of 
Papiſts and Proteſtants. They have five archbiſhoprics, and 
about twenty biſhoprics. The univerſities are at Vienna, 
Mentz, Cologne, Triers, Heidelburg, Leipſic, Erfurt, Fri- 
burg, er Tubingen, Roſtoc, Wittemburg, Francfort, 
Gripſwald, POR ens 0%. Lewenghen, Helmſtat, Sigen, 
Paderborn, Altorf, Gieſſein, Kiel, Gratz, and Gottingen. 
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The language ſpoken in Germany is that called High 
Dutch; but the dialects thereof are fo many, and ſo differ- 
ent, that the people of one place ſcarce underſtand thoſe of 
another, | Woe) 

In the early centuries after the birth of Chriſt, Germany was 
divided into ſeveral petty ſtates independent of each other, 
and having no common ſupreme head, After the diſſolution 
of the Weſtern Roman empire, ſeven principal nations aroſe : 
the Suabians, Alemans, Franks, Friſians, Saxons, Thuringians, 
and Bavarians. Towards the beginning of the ninth century, 
Germany was united into one kingdom, as part of the French 
monarchy under Charlemagne, who revived the title of Roman 
emperor, and conferred it on himſelf and family. The poſ- 
terity of Charlemagne inherited the empire till the year 887, 
when the German ftates depoſed Charles the Fat, and elected 
Arnulph, natural ſon of Carlman, king of Bavaria, for their 
emperor. Princes of different families, according to the 

revalence of their arms or influence, afterwards aſcended the 
throne of Germany. The moſt conſiderable of theſe, till the 
Auſtrian line acquired the imperial power, were the houſes 
of Saxony, Franconia, and Suabia, The reigns of theſe 
emperors were remarkable only for the perpetual conteſts 
fubſiſting between them and the Popes, and for ſome wars 
they carried on againſt the Turks. In the year 1440, Fre- 
deric III. duke of Auſtria, was elected emperor, and the 
imperial dignity, though elective, continued afterwards in the 
male line of that family for three hundred years. Maximilian, 
Frederic's fon, who was choſen king of the Romans in his 
father's life-time, ſucceeded to the empire in 1493. He mare 
ried the heireſs of Charles duke of Burgundy, by which | 
union Burgundy and the ſeventeen provinces of the Nether« | 


lands were annexed to the houſe of Auſtria, Charles V. 


randſon of Maximilian, and heir to the kingdom of Spain, 
im right of his mother Joanna, was elected emperor in 1319. 
In this emperor's reign, the reformation gave riſe to many 
wars and civil diſſentions between the Proteſtants and Roman 
Catholics. He was ſucceſsful in many battles; but at length 
perceiving his cauſe to be on the decline, he abdicated his 
throne, and reſigned great part öf his poſſeſſions to his fon 
Philip II. and procured his brother Ferdinand to be elected 
cxaperor in 1558. Thele wars continued with ſome inter- 


*{ 


Tigh miſſions, nearly till 1648, when a general peace was concluded: - 
ffer- at Weſtphalia, by which the Proteſtant religion was firmly 8 


ſe of eſtabliſhed in Germany. | 


| Ferdinand was ſucceeded in 1668, by his ſon Leopold, a 


was during whoſe reign, Alſace and many frontier places were 
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ther, taken from the empire by the French. He died in 1689, and 


ation was ſucceeded by his on Joey, who likewiſe died in 1711, 
-ofe : without leaving any male iſſue, and was ſucceeded by his brother 
ians, Charles VI. This prince, having no ſons, ſettled in 1722, his 
turyy hereditary dominions on his eldeſt daughter, the archducheſs 
ench Maria Thereſa, by conſent of the diet of the empire. This 
man act obtained the name of the Pragmatic Sanction, and was 
poſ- guaranteed by Great Britain, France, the States General, and 
887, i moſt of the powers of Europe, He died Oct. 28, 1740, 


ected having previouſly given his daughter Maria Thereſa in mar- 


their wn. tothe duke of Lorrain, and ſhe aſcended the Hungarian 
» the [and Bohemian thrones, but, not without great difficulty, and 
4 the the loſs of ſome of her dominions, notwithitanding the faith of 
U the ſeveral nations was pledged for the performance of the Pragmatic 
ouſes . Sanction ! The imperial throne was, after having been lon 

theſe vacant, filled by the elector of Bavaria, by the title o 

nteſts Charles VII. in January 1742. At length a period was put 
ward to the troubles of the empire in 1748, by the peace of Aix la 


Fre- Chapelle. In 1765, the huſband to the empreſs queen died, 
1 the Hand was ſucceeded in the empire by their ſon Joſeph, who 
the had been crowned king of the Romans in the preceding 
vilian, ear. In 1780 died the empreſs queen. His imperial majeſty, 


about the cloſe of the year 1786, forbade any prieſt te inſert, 


in his. 
in future, in any prayer or other church book, the grant of 


mar- f | 

ien indulgences applicable to the delivery of ſouls from pur ga- 
wm WFtory. Other indulgences he alſo forbade to be made Lacy ot 
es V. unleſs the approbation of the biſhop of the dioceſe ſhould be 
Spainz {firſt obtained, who ſhould certify that the papal brief, granting 


1519 ſuch indulgence or pardon, had been examined and acknow- 
many 


ucceeded by his brother Leopold II. who, dying in 1992, was 
_— Wucceeded by, bis ſon Francis 11, the preſent — 8 
95 55 . We muſt not, however, neglect to meution, that the king of 
fon | he French declared war againſt the king of Hungary, in the 
lected mmer of 1792, r r N which hoſtilities commenced 
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ledged as legal. The emperor Joſeph died in 1990, and was 
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into three parts, viz. 1. Bohemia Proper, or the kingdom of 
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between the empire of Germany and the French nation, The 
events of the war are flill freſh in the memories of every 
perſon ; and as our limits will not ſuffer us to enter into a 
minute detail of the various battles which have been fought, 
and the different ſieges carried on by the contending armies, 
we ſhall content ourſelves with obſerving, that the emperor of 
Germany has loſt many diſtricts on the frontiers of his empire, 
and that from the laſt accounts which arrived from the con- 
tinent it appears, that the emperor is inclined to conſent to a 
negociation for peace, and to acknowledge the French Repub- 
lic. | 


AUSTRIAN DOMINIONS, 


TIE Auſtrian dominions out of Germany, beſides the | 
Netherlands, are, 1. Bohemia, 2, Hungary, 3. Tranſyl- 8 


vania. 4. Sclavonia, 5. Croatia, 


1. BOHEMIA. 


BOHEMIA is ſituated between 48 and 62 degrees North 
Tatitude, and between 12 and 19 degrees Eaſt longitude ; being 
oo miles long, and 250 miles broad, This country in its 


3 extent, is bounded on the N. by Saxony and Branden- 


| 

a 
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1 
urg; on the E. by Poland and Hungary; on the S. by, 
1 and on the W. by Bavaria. Bohemia is divided 
t 

8 
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Bohemia, 2. Sileſia. g. Moravia.— 1. The kingdom off 
Bohemia is divided into eighteen circles; the capitals whereof] | 
are, Prague, a very large city, Caurzim, Sedlezany, Beraun, 


Raconick, Slany, Buntzler, Litomeritz, Satz, Ellenbogen, I 
Egra, Pilſen, Piſeck, Bechin, Czalaw, Chrudun, Koningſgratz, 
and Glatz, with a county of the ſame name ſubject to the king P 
of Pruſlia. 2. Sileſia, moſtly ſubject to the king of Pruſſia * 
is divided into Upper and Lower. The Upper Sileſia contains I 
ſeven duchies ; whoſe capitals are, — Nieſſe, Jagen 
dorff, Oppelen, Ratibor; as alſo Tropaw and Teſchen, ub | d 
ject to Auſtria, The Lower Sileſia contains ten duchies 2. 
whoſe capitals are, Breſlau, Lignitz, Jauer, Schweidaitz, Brieg. ti 


Oelſe, Wolaw, Glogaw, Sagan, and Croſſen. g. Moravia 
entirely ſubject to Auſtria, is divided into ſix circles z whoſe 
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The capitals are, Olmutz, Brin, Igla, Zanun, Hardiſk, and Pro- 
raw. | 


5 4 ; Bohemia, Sileſia, and Moravia, are all mountainous coun» 
ght, tries. The chief rivers are, the Elbe, Oder, Muldaw, Eger, 
-mies; i! Moraw, Igla, and Teya. The kingdom of Bohemia is ge- 
ror of nerally deſcribed as part of Germany ; but it is not in any of 
npire, the nine circles, nor does it contribute any thing towards the 
> Sin forces or revenues of the empire, neither is it ſubject to any of 


1 its laws. The air is not very healthful ; but the ſoil pro- 
Lepube duces corn, wine, hops, flax, hemp, wool, timber, and fruits; 

they have a good breed of horſes, and plenty of wild fowl. 
No country in Europe has richer mines of ſilver, quickſilver, 
copper, iron, lead, ſulphur, and ſalt-petre. Their chief 
manufacture is linen, which they export by the Elbe. | 
Bohemia was anciently an elective kingdom, and prince 
Palatine was ſome time king there; he married the princeſs 
Elizabeth, daughter of James I. king of England, who was 
the mother of the princeſs Sophia of Hanover. It is now 
an abſolute monarchy, ſubje& to the houſe of Auſtria, and 
the emperor 1s its ſovereign. The ancient forms of the 


es the 
ranſyle 


North Bohemian conſtitution ſtill ſubſiſt; the ſtates continue to be 
being compoſed of the clergy, nobility, and repreſentatives of the 
in its WY towns, who aſſemble when taxes are to be levied. - The 
randen- revenue amounts to about 600, oool. a year, The inhabitants 

- S. by were computed above an hundred years ago to be no fewer 
divided than three millions; but ſince that time they have decreaſed. 
dom of The eſtabliſhed religion is Popery; but Proteſtantiſm is 
Jom of tolerated. They have one archbiſhopric, two biſhoprics, and 
roof one univerſity at Prague. The proper language of this coun- 
Beraun, try is a dialect of the Sclavonian, though the German or High 
bogen, Dutch is pretty generally ſpoken. : 

ngſgratzl The Bohemians arc ſaid to be deſcended from the Boii, a 
the kings people of Gaul, who retired into this kingdom, when the 


Romans, under Julius Cæſar, made a conqueſt of that country. 
They were a conſiderable time governed by dukes : Wratiſſau, 
in the year 1086, was the firſt king of Bohemia; but thig 
dignity died with him. It was renewed to Wladiſlaw II. in 


Pruſſia, | 
contains 


e, 1500 | 


en, ſub- 


duchies # 1162, after whoſe death it ceaſed again, and Bohemia con- 
tz, Brieg tinued a duchy till the year 1199, when the emperor Philip, 
Moravia and in 1203 Otto IV., raiſed it to a kingdom. After this. 


s z whoſe] Per lod, the kings of Bohemia were ſometimes choſen. by. the. 
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ſtates, and at other times impoſed by the emperors of Ger- 
many ; till, in the beginning of the fifteenth century, the 
emperor Sigiſmund ſtrove to unite the kingdom to the empire. 
Under his reign thoſe religious diſputes aroſe, which brought 

John Huſs in 1415, and, in the next year, Jerome of Prague, 
to the ſtake. After this, the throne was allotted alternately to 
the kings of Poland or Hungary, till about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, when the emperor Frederic III. was choſen 
king by a deputation of the ſtates. The emperors continued 
in poſſeſſion of the throne till the beginning of the ſeventeenth 
century, when, on account of the religious conteſts ſtill pre- 
wailing, the emperor Ferdinand II. was oppoſed by the Bohe- 
mians,'who choſe the elector Palatine Frederic for their king. 
Ferdinand, in the year 1720, routed the army of his rival 
Frederic at the White Mountain near Prague, after which the 
kingdom of Bohemia became hereditary in the houſe of | 
Auſtria, and, in a ſhort time, the religion of the Church of 
Rome was eſtabliſhed there. The emperors of Germany | 
have therefore been kings of Bohemia ever ſince, till the male 
line of the houſe of Auſtria became extinct in the perſon of ! 
Charles VI. The eleQor of Bavaria then laid claim to the 
throne, and, ſupported by the French, cauſed himſelf to be 


Thereſa, then queen of Hungary, at length ſucceeded, in ! 


Bohemia at Prague in 1743, for the Bohemians never admit 
the title of queen, and at the meeting of the ſtates, where 
| ſhe was choſen, they all exclaimed, ©: Moriemur: pro rege 

noſtro, Maria Thereſa !'* „We will die for our king, Maria 
Thereſa,” | 3 


2. HUNGARY. 


THE kingdom of Hungary is ſituated between 45 and 49 
degrees North latitude, and between 17 and 23 degrees Eaſt 
longitude. It is 300 miles long, and 200 broad. It is 
bounded on the N. by Poland; on the E. by e mer | 
and Walachia; on the S. by Sclavonia ; and on the W. by 
Auſtria and Moravia, Hungary is divided into two parts, 
Viz. Upper and Lower. 1. Upper Hungary lies North of the 


proclaimed king in 1741. But the emperor's daughter, Maria | | 


virtue of the Pragmatic Sanction, and was crowned king of 
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Ger. Danube; the chief towns are, Preſburg, Newhauſel, Leopold- 


the tad, Chremnitz, Eſperies, Caſchaw, Tockay, Zatmar, Ung- 
pire huar, Mongats, Great Waradin, Segedin, Agria, and Pe. 
ught 2. Lower Hungary lies on the South of the Danube; the 


gue, chief towns are, Buda, Gran, Comora, Raab, Altenburg, 
Weiſſenburg, Kaniſha, and the Five Churches. 

The chief mountains are, the Carpathian hills, which 
divide Hungary from Poland. The only great river is the 


” Danube, with the rivers that run into it. There are ſeveral 
enth lakes; the moſt extenſive of which are, the Platten Sea, and 
pre- Newfidler Sea. The air is unhealthy ; but the ſoil is fruitful, 
che- and produces plenty of corn, rich wines, and cattle, The 


country abounds with deer, game, fiſh, and wild-fowl. In 
the Carpathian mountains, are mines of filver, copper, iron, 
and ſalt. Their baths and mineral waters are eſteemed the 
beſt in Europe. | 8 

Upper and Lower Hungary are ſuppoſed together to con- 
tain about two millions and a half of inhabitants. The 
natives in general are indolent, and leave trade and manu- 
factures to the Greeks, and other ſtrangers ſettled in their 


. .* 
"oh country. The chief exports conſiſt in metals, drugs, and 
J ; falt. 0 
= ; The emperor can bring into the field 50, ooo Hungarians in 


their own country, but ſeldom draws out of it above a0, ooo. 
2X They are generally light horſe, and well known by the name 
Jof Huſſars. Their expedition and alertneſs has been found 
ſo ſerviceable in war, that the greateſt powers in Europe have 
troops that go by the ſame name. 4 8 

The eſtabliſhed religion is Popery; but the Proteſtants are 
alſo tolerated ; of which there are great numbers and various 
ſets ; ſuch as Huſfites, Lutherans, &c. ſo called from their 
founders, John Huſs, and Martin Luther. There are g arch- 
2 biſhoprics, and g biſhoprics, but no univerſity, The Hungarian- 
language is ſaid to have ſome affinity with the Hebrew; and: 
the common people [peak a ſort of barbarous Latin. 


t 3 Julius Cæſar was the firſt Roman general that gained any 

is ground in this country; others afterwards advanced farther,, 
nia till Tiberius ſubdued the whole. Upon the decline of the 
by Roman empire, when the barbarous nations overran and 


Aided it e r -FR0 Huns, a people of Scythia, 


— . — — — — 
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made incurſions into this country in the fourth century, and 
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gave their name to it. It was then called Pannonia, 
and had been near four hundred years under the dominion of 
the Romans. Hungary, after this, was ſubje& to ſeveral 
ſucceſſive irruptions, by differenr ſets of barbarians, the 
effects of whole ferocity were ſeverely felt by the kingdoms 
of Germany and Italy; till in the latter part of the tenth 
century, when their priuce Geyſa embraced Chiſtianizy, their 
manners gradually took a more civilized turn. His ſon Stephen 


became in 997 the firſt native king of Hungary, ho completed 


the eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian religion, and annexed Tran- 
ſylvania to his dominions. After Stephen, there followed a 
. of twenty kings, natives of the country, of whom 
the laſt was Andrew III. who died in 1301. At this period 


Hungary was governed by a ſeries of twelve foreign princes, 


under whom the kingdom was much enlarged, till Lewis II. 
the laſt of them, in 1526, fell in an unſucceſsful action againſt 
the Turks near Mohatz. Upon the extinction of this race of 
monarchs, the kingdom devolved to the houſe of Auſtria, in 
1527, in the perſon of the arch-duke Ferdinand, brother to the 
emperor Charles V. and it has continued ever ſince in that 
family. The dominion of Hungary was afterwards diſputed 
between the emperors of Germany and Turkey, for near two 
hundred years; in which conteſt the former were often victori- 
ous: during this period the kingdom was alſo deſolated with 
ſeveral inteſtine wars, ariſing from religious feuds. In the 
year 1722, in a diet held at Preſburg, Hungary, from being an 
elective monarchy, was eſtabliſhed into an hereditary one 
the ſucceſſion of which was ſecured to Charles VI. and to 
the houſe of Auſtria, ſo that even the females ſhould ſuc- 


ceed in default of male iſſue. Accordingly, on the death of | 
Charles VI. his daughter Maria Thereſa aſcended the throne | 


in 1741, 


3. TRANSYLVANIA. 


| TRANSYLVANIA is ſituated between 45 and 48 degrees 3 


North latitude, and between 22 and 25 degrees Eaſt longitude. 


It is 162 miles long, and 150 broad. Tranſylvania is bounded 3 
on the N. by Poland; on the Er by Moldavia; on the S. by ' 


Wallachia; and on the W. by Hungary. 
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This country was for many years the ſeat of war, occaſioned 
by the pretenſions of different princes; but was at laſt con- 
firmed to the houſe of Auſtria in 1699. The chief towns 
are, Hermanſtadt, Saltzenberg, Cronſtat, Beſtricia, Clauſen- 
berg, Weiſenburg, and Deva. | | 

Tranſylvania is very mountainous, having the Carpathian 
Hills on the North, Poland and the Irongate Mountains on the 
Eaſt and South, which are very high. The frontiers towards 
Turkey are covered with woods; and hence it got the name of 
Tranſylvania, It has no rivers but what fall into the Danube. 
The air is warm but not ſo unhealthful as in Hungary; the 
ſoil is fruitful; their mines, and the ſands of their rivers, 
afford gold, filver, iron, and ſalt, ſome of which are exported 
to Hungary. The eſtabliſhed religion is Popery ; but Pro- 
teſtantiſm is tolerated; of which perſuaſion there are great 
numbers. They have one biſhopric, viz. that of Herman- 
ſtadt, and no univerſity. Their language is the Sclavonian. 

Tranſylvania is part of the ancient Dacia, the inhabitants 
of which long employed the Roman arms, before they 
were ſubjected to that empire. Upon the decline of the 
latter, it was overrun by the Goths, who were expelled by 
the Huns. Stephen I. king of Hungary, ſubdued Tranſylva- 
nia, and Introduced the Chriſtian religion there, in 1004. 
From that time Tranſylvania was a province of Hungary, 
and governed by an Hungarian viceroy, called Way wode, 
in which ſtate it continued till the death of Lewis II. in 

1526. After this, Tranſylvania became the ſeat of war for 
many years, the Auſtrians and Turks contending for the do- 
minion of it, till, at the treaty of Carlowitz, in 1699, it 
was confirmed to the houſe of Auſtria by the Turks. It is 
at preſent inhabited by three different people, that have little 
relation to each other, viz. 1. Saxons: 2. Huns; and, g. Cine 
gars. The Saxons have near two-thirds of the country; 
the poſterity of the Huns are ſituated on the North-Eaſt ; 
and the Cingars, who ate gypſies, live in tents, and encamp 
all over the country; theſe chiefly manage the hardware 
manufaQtures. The government of Tranſylvania is totally 
different from that of Auſtria, being a kind of ariſtocracy, 
in the poſſeſſion and privileges of which their ſovereigns 


have thought proper not to interrupt them. The ſeat of go- 
vernment is at Hermanſtadt, | | 
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4. SCLAVONIA. - N 


ScLAVONIA is ſituated between 45 and 47 degrees North dom 
latitude, and between 16 and 22 degrees Eaſt longitude. It 9,00 
is 300 miles long, and 75 broad; having the Drave on the 1,50 
— the Danube on the E. the Save on the S. and Stiria on dem 
the W. 

Sclavonia is divided into fix counties; the chief towns are, 
Poſega, Walpo, Eſſeck, Zagra, Peterwaradin, Salankamen, 
Carlowitz, Walcowar, Gradiſka, and Ratzen. This is a level 
country, well watered by the Danube, Drave, and Save, and 
exceedingly fertile, The Venetians and Hungarians poſſeſſed 
it fora long time alternately, The Turks ſubdued it in 1540, 
and kept it till 1687 ; but ever ſince it has been ſubje& to the 
houſe of Auſtria, The eſtabliſhed religion is Popery; but 
there are here a great many of the Greek church, and alſo 
2 The biſhoprics are thoſe of Poſega and Zagra. Their 
anguage is one of the four original languages of Europe, 
and is ſpoken by the Poles, Ruſſians, Hungarians, and. 
Turks. 0 | 


5. CROATIA. 


CROATIA is ſituated between 44 and 47 degrees North 
latitude, and between 15 and 17 degrees Eaſt longitude, being 
180 miles long, and 70 miles broad. It is bounded on the 
N. by the Save; on the E. by the Poſnia; on the S. by 
Morlachia; and on the W. by Carniola. Tranſylvania, 
Sclavonia, Croatia, and the other countries in this neighbour. 
hood, have different names, and contain inhabitants of differ- 

ent manners, religion, and language, becaufe it was here that 
liberty made its laſt ſtand againſt the Roman arms, and the 
remains of various nations flocked into theſe diffcrent quarters. 
to defend their rights and privileges. The thickneſs of woods, 
the depth and rapidity of rivers, and the ſtrength of the coun- 
try, favoured their reſiſtance, and the inhabitants till aim at 
preſerving their independence, and cheriſh that government. 
which leaves them moſt at liberty. This country was con- 
quered from the Turks by the houle of Auſtria; the towns of 
note are, Carlſtat, Siſeg, and Caſtanovits, The ais, the ſoil,” 
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the language, and religion, are much the ſame here, as in 
Sclavonia. 

The houſe of Auſtria is abſolute over all theſe hereditary 
dominions ; in which the number of ſubjects is computed at 
9,000,000, The revenues in time of peace are reckoned at 
1,500,0001. ſterling, and in time of war, are according to the 
demands of the court, The preſent emperor can raiſe in 
Auſtria and theſe hereditary dominions, exclufive of the em- 
pire, an army of 200,000 men; but he has no fleet, The 
other Auſtrian dominions were taken notice of in deſcribing 
the Netherlands and Italy. 

The forces which ſeveral princes of the empire are able to 
maintain and pay, are eſtimated in the following liſt, begin- 
ning with the Eccleſiaſtical princes. 


The elector of Mentz may maintain... 6000 
The elector of Triers or Trev es. 6000 
The clector of Tologht.. coo popoccopcnencr 6000 
The biſhop of Munſte rr 68000 
The biſhop of Liege „ „ G0 
The archbiſhop . 8000 


The biſhop of Oſnaburg ＋*2»'x 3600 
een, fo occpnnocorcorcece JOOD 
The other biſhoprics of the empire 6000 
The abbies and provoſtſhips of the empire... 8000 


Total of the Eccleſiaſtical princes .... . 74500 


The emperor for Hungar . 30000 
For Bohemia, Sileſia, and Moravia... .. . . 40000 
For Auſtria and other dominions.. .. . 30000 

The kin of Pruflia.. vo coo cope ooo 5 5525 55 40000 

The eleCtor of Saxon /. -» - 25000 

The eleRor Palatine......... oo ꝝ. 214000 

The duke of Wirtemburg........---+- -- 15oOcO 
The landgrave of Heſſe Caſlel............---15290 
The priace of Baden EEE) ©5055 5.5 0 - < 30000 | 

284500 


———— 


9 


1 


5 


op : 8 Brought over » . 284500 
The eleQor of Hanover ............ +. 40000 
The duke of Holftein coo ood foo cod oG ces 1HCOO 


The duke of Mecklenburg.  --- 15000 


ee fo co ocecs's 


The elector of Bavaria 40000 


The dukes Of Sanj,n . e cod eb e 20000 


The princes of Naſſa uu 10C000 
The other princes and imperial towns 50000 


The Secular wre ee 70 
The Eccleſiaſtical princess 74500 


Total. .. 453500 
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The prince of Lawen burg. . - 6000 "1 
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Provinces. Chief Towns, © 
2. Greac Poland; os coco ooo Foinig. - 
>. „ „„ „„ „„ „„ Cracow. 
0. 3. Poliſh Pruſſia, 5 99 45 - «Dantzick, 
4.᷑. Ducal Pruſlia,.......... . - Koninſburg. 
5. Samogitia . : . . Rolienne, 
5. Courland; . - goon coo. MALAW, 
q_Lithuanis, i054 i. MOR, 
8. Warſovis, .... coo .. Warſaw. 
9. Polachia,. ALLIES „ Bielſk. 
10. ee e e be e e . 
11. Red Ruſlia, ..... 2 Lemberg. 
12. Podolia,,......... ... Caminiec. 
; 13. Volhinia, 2 6 6 „ „ „0 „cke. 


* «ws — 


ated between 46 and 57 degrees North 
latitude, and between 16 and 34 degrees Eaſt longitude, being 
900 miles long, and 680 broad. It is bounded on the N. by 
the Baltic Sea and Livonia; on the E. by Ruſſia; on the S. 
| by Turkey and Hungary; and on the W. by Moravia, Sileſia, 
Brandenburg, and Pomerania, 


| Poland is divided into feveral 
provinces, thus : | I 
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1. Great Poland is divided into ten palatinates, with 
apitals of the ſame name, viz. Poſnia, Kaliſh, Breſty, Uladis 
law, Dobrain, Plocſko, Rava, Lencicia, Siradia, and Inow- 
ocz. The two palatinates of Brefty and Uladiſlaw in former 
imes made only one, under the name of Cujavia. 

2. Little Poland is divided into three palatinates, with capi- 
als of the ſame name, Cracow, Sandomir, and Lublin. 


ff the Viſtula or Weiſel. The chief towns are, Dantzic, 
once an imperial city, and till lately a free one. It has been 
lately pillaged and uſurped by the Ling of Pruſſia. 

Some woollenand linen cloths are manufactured in the interior 
parts of Poland; but the commerce is almoſt entirely confined 
to the towns on the Viſtula and Baltic, particularly Dantzic, 


the king of Pruſſia lie ſcattered in different parts of Germany 


puted at 635,998 perſons capable of bearing arms. In the 
partition of Poland, anno 1772, Frederic III. the late king, 
in order to command the navigation of the Viſtula, and unite 
his dominions, made choice of the duchy of Pomerania, and 
all Poliſh Pruſſia, but the hanſe-towns that would not ſubmit, 


greatly extended of late years; they conſiſt chiefly in glaſs, 
iron-work, paper, gun-powder, linen, and ſtockings. The 
revenues have been greatly augmented of late, and being 
arbitrary, are not exactly K Above all, the milita 
ſtrength has been formed with a wonderful quickneſs; every 
regiment has a particular diſtrict aſſigned it, where the young 
men proper for bearing arms are regiſtered, When occaſion 
demands, they are incor orated with veterans, and diſciplined 
with great rigour. Th 
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3. Poliſh Pruſſia, called alſo Royal Pruſſia, lies on the Weſt 


Poland is eſteemed the greateſt magazine of corn in all Europe, 
and Dantzic, the greateſt port for diſtributing it every where; 
beſides which, Dantzic exports great quantities of naval. 
ſtores, and other commodities. The other towns of note are 
Elbing, Braunſberg, Marienburg, Culm, and Thorn. 

4. Ducal Pruſſia was, in 1701, erected into a kingdom, and 
is ſubject to the elector of Brandenburg, now king of Piuſſia. 
It lies on the Eaſt of the Weiſel. The chief towns are, Koninf= 
purg, Memel, and Pilaw. The other dominions belonging to 


and the Netherlands, and are taken notice of in their proper 
places. The inhabitants of the kingdom of Pruſſia are com- 


of 
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The commerce and manufactures of the country have been 


e Pruſſian army in time of peace 
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conſiſts. of about 150,000 men. The Proteſtant religion 
prevails here; but all other ſe&s are tolerated. | 

5- Samogitia is a duchy, This country abounds in woods, 
and is famous for great quantities of delicious honey and 
fine mead. The chief towns are, Roſienne, Mednick, Hali. 
gaw, and Birea. | | 

6. Courland is a duchy, ſubjeQ tq its own duke, under 
the protection of Poland; but as it lies near Ruſſia, the Czar 
has always a mighty ſway in this duchy. The chief towng 
are, Mittaw, Goldingen, Windaw, Lindaw, and Bauſke. | 

7. Lithuania, or Great Duchy of Lithuania, is a ſort of 
independent ſtate, in alliance with, rather than ſubject to 
Poland, having its own magiſtrates and laws. It is divided 
into eight palatinates, with capitals of the ſame name, viz. 
Wilna, Braſlaw, Pleſko, Witepſk, Troki, Minſki, Miſciſlaw, 

and Novogrodeck. In the palatinate of Troki is the city 
Grodno, the ordinary place of the diets of Lithuania. | 
8. Warſovia has Warſaw for its capital, the uſual reſidence 
of his Poliſh majeſty, The other towns of note are, Czerſko, 
and Novogrod. | | 1 

9. Polachia lies near the center of the kingdom, and is 
watered by the river Bog. | | | | 

10. Poleſia is of a low ſituation, and overflowed in a great 
meaſure with moraſſes, which appear like an open ſea. | 

11. Red Ruſſia is divided into three palatinates, with capi- 
tals of the ſame name, viz. Lemberg, Chelm, and Bielz. 

12. Podolia is divided into Upper and Lower ; the chief 
town in Upper Podolia is Caminec, and in the Lower, 
Braſlaw. | | 

In the diſmemberment of Poland, the emperor of Germany 
ſeized upon the provinces of Red Ruſſia and a part of Podolia 
and Volhinia, containing an extent of country, of near 60,000 

- ſquare miles, forming an extenſive frontier, along the borders 
of Hungary, Moldavia, and Tranſylvania, at the fame time the 
empreſs of Ruſſia took Poliſh Livonia, that pert of the 
palatinate of Polock, lying on the right of the Dwina, the 
palatinate of Witepſk, and the upper part of the palatinate of 
Minſki along an imaginary line, to the head of the Druitz. 
23. Volhinia likewiſe is divided into Upper and Lower 
the chief town in Upper Volhinia is Lucko, and in the Lower, 
Bielgorod. 3 — | | 
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Poland is a champaign country, without any mountains of 
note. The rivers are, the Dwina, Weiſel or Viſtula, Worta, 
Wilia, Nieper, Bog, and Nieſter. The air is generally cold; 
but the ſoil is fruitful, eſpecially in corn, the Dutch loading 
700,000 tons of wheat generally every year at Dantzic. 
This country alſo affords hemp, flax, hides, honey, pitch, tar, 
wax, ſalt, amber, hops, nitre, vitriol, and timber. Here are 
alſo mines of iron, lead, ſilver, and one of quickſilver. For 
which the Poles take manufactures of all ſorts ; alſo, tea, coffee, 
fugar, wines, and ſpices. | 
Poland is an elective kingdom, and the only one of that 
kind now in Europe. The legiſlative power 1s lodged in the 
ſtates, and the executive power in the ſenate, of which the 
king is only preſident, when he is preſent, but they can pro- 
ceed in his abſence. The nobility are a ſort of princes, 
immenſely rich, and have the power of life and death over all 
within their reſpective diſtricts. In ſhort, this country is 
rather a republic than a kingdom. | | 

Owing to the wars in which Poland has been engaged, it is 
greatly thinned of its inhabitants; yet it is computed, that, 
together with Lithuania, it contains 15,002,000 of ſouls, 

Ihe eſtabliched religion is Popery ; but every perſuaſion is 
tolerated. There are two archbiſhoprics, and thirteen 
biſhoprics. The Jews abound here more than in any other 
country, and carry on the greateſt part of the internal trade of 
the kingdom. 2, ooo, oco of them are computed to live in the 
villages, beſides thoſe who inhabit the cities and towns. £ 

The Poles negle& arts and ſciences, and have very few 
learned men. 'They have only one univerſity, viz. at Cracow. 
Their language is the Sclavonian, but with a mixture of 
High Dutch, and Latin is generally underſtood among all 


ranks. 


The Vandals were the ancient inhabitants of Poland, a 
country called by the Romans Sarmatia Europza. Thele 
were diſpoſſeſſed by the Tartars and Ruſſes, who erected ſeve- 
ral ſmall governments, which were at length united in Lech, 
ſtiled their Duke. Cracus, the founder of Cracow, reigned 
about the year 300, and left his dominions to his children: 
after their death, the Poles, about the year 840, elected Piaſt 
their duke. Piaſt was raiſed * the ſtate of a peaſant to the = 


other part as a fief of Poland. In the reign of Sigiſmund J. 
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dignity of a ſovereign prince. His family flouriſhed for ſeve- I Vol 
ral ages after in Poland and Sileſia : and it is remarkable, II the! 
that all natives of the country, who are choſen kings, or are | mon 
even candidates for the crown, are to this day called. Piaſts 
from him. Miciſlaus I. the fourth king from Piaſt, and great 
grandſon to that prince, aſcended the throne in 964. He be- Cha 
came a convert to Chriſtianity, and efiabliſhed that religion in part 
his dominions, Boleflaus I. his ſon and ſucceſſor, aſſumed the Arie 
title of king; which was continued by Miceſlaus II. Caſimir I. 
and Boleſlaus III. when it was laid aſide, and revived only at was 
the cloſe of the thirteenth century, in the perſon of Premiſ- Tra 
laus. In 1138, Boleſlaus III. a warlike prince, divided his of t 


dominions among his four ſons, to the prejudice of the fifth. efta 
This partition gave riſe to many diſturbances. In 130g, part 
Uladiſlaus, ſurnamed the Little, made himſelf king of all ture 
Poland, which from that time has been ſubject to one ſove- I peo 
reign. His only ſon, Caſimir the Great, made Red Ruſſia a ac 
province of Poland, and was the laſt prince of the Piaſtine cce 
line. The country was much indebted to the legiſlation of den 
this excellent prince, and greatly improved under it. Lewis, wat 
king of Hungary, was afterwards crowned king of Poland; Ru 
and on his demiſe, his ſecond wife Hedwig was crowned ob] 
queen ia 1384. In 1386, Jagello, great duke of Lithuania, Sig 
embracing Chriſtianity, and aſſuming the name of Uladiſlaus, lau 
married the queen, and ſhared the throne with ber, by which an 
the Duchy of Lithuania became annexed to koland. This tak 
prince was the founder of a new family, called the Jagellonic Ac 
line, which fat on the throne till the year 1572. He alſo re- mi 
duced Samogitia, and in 1410 defeated the knights of the he 
Teutonic order, at the memorable battle of Tannenburg. ha 
Jagello's ſecond ſon, Caſimir III. took that part of Pruſſia f up 
Vbich is at preſent called Poliſh Pruſſia, under his protection; br 


and obliged the knights of the Teutonic order to hold the of 


Caſimir's youngeſt ſon, the Margrave Albert, grand maſter of ＋ 
the Teutonic order, was made duke of Pruſſia in the year gr 
1525; which however he held as a vaſſal to the king and king- re 
dom of Poland. Sigiſmund Auguſtus, ſon to Sigiſmund . th 
obliged the new duke of Courland to become his vaſſal; and w 
in 1569 completed the union of the great duchy of Lithuania fe 


with Poland. Livonia alſo ſurrendered to the Poles ; and 
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Volhinia, Podolia, Podlachia, and Kiovia were annexed to 
the Poliſh dominions in the ſame reign, At the death of this 
monarch, in 1572, the male line of the Jagellonic family became 
extinct. At this period there were two powerful competitors 
for the crown of Poland; Henry, Duke of Anjou, brother to 
Charles IX. of France, and Maximilian of Auſtria, Henry's | 
party prevailed, and he obtained the crown with ſame re- 
flritions in 1573. After a reign of two years, he abdicated 
it, and withdrew privately into France. Upon this, the throne 
was declared vacant. in 1575, when Stephen Batori, prince of 
Tranſylvania, was elected king of Poland, and marrying Anne 
of the royal houſe of Jagellon, ſiſter of Sigiſmund Auguſtus, 
eſtabliſhed himſelf on the throne, in oppoſition to the Auſtrian 
party. This wiſe prince inſtituted the two courts of judica- 
ture at Peterkaw and Lublin, ſubdued the Coffacks, a rude 

cople, in the Ukraine, and made many uſeful inſtitutions, 

ut unfortunately died in the flower of his age. He was ſuc- 
cceded, in 1586, by Sigiſmund, the ſon of John king of Swe- 
den, by Catherine, ſiſter of Sigiſmund II. who being after- 
wards crowned king of Sweden, and aſpiring to the crown of 
Ruſſia alſo, was engaged in long wars; but was at length 
obliged to reſt ſatisfied with the throne of Poland. In 16g3 
Sigiſmund died, and was ſucceeded by his third ſon, Uladiſ- 
laus IV. who was ſucceſsful againſt the Turks and Ruſſians, 
and obliged the Swedes to reſtore all the Poliſh dominions 
taken by them in the conteſt between his father and Guſtavus 
Adolphus, king of Sweden. At the death of Uladiſlaus a tu» 
multuous interregnum enſued, the calamities of which were 
heightened by the incurſions and ravages of the Coſſacks, who 
had been ſtirred up to rebellion by the incroachments made 
upon their privileges in the late reiga. In 1649 John Caſimir, 
brother of Uladiſlaus, and the laſt prince of the female branch 
of the Jagellonic line, was choſen king. He was unſucceſsful 
againſt the Ruſſians, who in 1654 took Smolenſko from him. 
The next year, Charles Guſtavus of Sweden over-ran the 
greateſt part of Poland, and ſeized upon Poliſh Pruſſia. The 
reſiſtance made againſt him by the fingle city of Dantzic gave 
the Poles time to re- aſſemble; and their king, John Caſimir, 
who had fled into Siberia, being joined by the Tartars, they 
fell upon the Swedes, who were diſperſed throughout the 
country, and extermiuated moſt of them. John Caſimir hav- 
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ing driven out the Swedes from his dominions, peace was con- 
cluded in 1660 by the treaty of Oliva, by which he was, 
however, obliged to reſign his pretenſions to Livonia, and to 
cede Smolenſk, Kiow, and other places to the Ruſſians. Eight 
years after this, the nobility being diſſatisfied with their king, 
and he being diſguſted, abdicated the throne, and retired into 
France, where he died, Caſimir was ſucceeded by Michael 
Thomas Wiſniowiecki, whoſe reign was diſgraceful to Poland; 
the Turks having conquered all the provinces ot Podolia, and 
taken the fortreſs of Kaminiec from him. Michael dying in 
1674, John Sobieſki, high marſhal and general in chief tothe 
crown, who by a ſignal victory gained over the Turks at 
Choczim, had paved his way to the crown, was choſen king. 
This martial prince, in 1683, entered into a league with 
 Aultria for the defence of the Chriſtian cauſe againſt the Turks, 
He obliged them to raiſe the ſiege of Vienna, and obtained a 
deciſwe victory over them. Sobieſki died in 1696, after a 
glorious reign, ' On the death of Sobieſki, Frederick Auguſtus, 
elector of Saxony, was choſen king of Poland, in 1698, in 
Oppoſition to the prince of Conti, who was proclaimed king 
by the French faction, but obliged to retire into France; and 
the following year, 1699, by a ticaty between the Turks on 
one part, and the Germans and Poles on the other, at Carlo- 
witz, the Turks reſtored Podolia and the fortreſs of Kaminiec 
to Poland. After this the Poles inſiſted, that the king ſhould 
ſend back his Saxon forces to Germany ; but he found means 
to retain them, by repreſenting they were neceſſary to oppoſe 
the Swedes in Livonia. In the year 1700 Auguſtus entered 
into a confederacy with the Danes, Ruſſians, aud Brande n- 
burghers, againſt Charles XII. king of Sweden; in which 
war Auguſtus was defeated in ſeveral battles by the Swedes, 
who depoſed him, and advanced Staniſlaus to the throne in 
2704. Staniſlaus remained on the throne till the year 1709, 
when Charles XII. being defeated by the Ruſſians at Pultowa, 
and obliged to take refuge in Turkey, Auguſtus was reſtored 
to the throne by the victorious Czar. The Poles were natu- 
rally attached to Staniſlaus; ſo that Auguſtus could not have 
maintained his authority without the aſſiſtance of his Saxon 


guards and troops. This prince died in 1733, after a turbu- 
Jent reign; and this event occaſioned a war, in which Louis 


XV. of France maintained the claim of his father-in-Jaw Sta- 
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niſlaus to the crown, in oppoſition to Auguſtus the ſon of the 
late king, who was ſupported in his pretenſions by a powerful 
army of Saxons and Ruſſians. The conteſt ended in favour 
of Auguſtus III. to whom Staniſlaus was obliged to cede the 
crown of Poland; and, as atrifling indemnity at a ſubſequent 
treaty of peace, had the duchy of Bar and Lorraine conferred 
upon him. The unſucceſsful war in which this prince was 
afterwards engaged, 1n 1746, againſt the king of Pruſſia, was 
in the king's Saxon, but not in his Poliſh dominions, He 
died at Dreſden, Oct. 5, 1763. After the death of Auguſtus, 
a diet was ſummoned in the beginning of the year 1764, to 
deliberate upon the election of a new king. The principal 
candidates for the crown were prince Czartorinſki, count Po- 
niatowſki, general Braniki, and prince Xavierus of Saxony, 
ſon to the former king. After ſeveral meetings, ſome of which 
were very diſorderly and turbulent, Count Staniſlaus Ponia- 
towſki, a nobleman of diſtinguiſhed merit and abilities, who 
had previouſly viſited England, was unanimouſly choſen, and 
proclaimed king on Sept. 7, 1764, by the title of Staniſlaus 
Auguſtus. - The year aſter his acceſſion to the crown, Staniſ- 
lus Auguſtus inſtituted a new order of knighthood, called the 
order of St, Staniſlaus, with which he inveſted the principal 
nobility of the kingdom. The reign of this monarch, not- 
withſtanding his great abilities and integrity, has been one 
continued ſcene of confuſion and diltreſs. Religious diſ- 
putes were the firſt cauſe of theſe misfortunes, which broke 
out as early as the year 1766. The Diſſidents in Poland, by 
which weare to underſtand the Proteſtants, and all the other 
religious ſes, which differ from the eſtabliſhed. one of the 
church of Rome, preſented a petition -to the king, in which 
they demanded to be reinſtated in their ancient rights and 
privileges, and placed upon the ſame footing, as the Roman 
Catholics. | Theſe pretenſions excited the jealouſy. of the 
Roman Catholics, who oppoſed the petition with great vehe- 
mence. The court of Rome apprehending that her religious 
fway would be diminiſhed, encouraged theſe. zealots both 
publicly and privately in their oppoſition ; while the Ruſſians 
and other neighbouring powers eſpouſed the cauſe of the 
Diſſidents. The king gave no immediate anſwer to this pe- 
tition, but referred the matter 0 the ſenate, and a diet of the 


covered, had diſperſe 
ther they ſhould not put hi 


certainly have done, lad not the chief of them declared, that 
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ſtate was ſummoned to deliberate upon it. After many con- 
teſts, in the courſe of Which ſeveral acts of violence were 
committed, the king and the republic at length concluded 2 
treaty in 1768, with the concurrence of the powers, guaran- 
tceing the peace of Oliva in 1660, by which the Dillidents 
were allowed every thing they required, and a ſyſtem of uni- 
verſal toleration was eſtabliſhed. Thys treaty in favour of the 
Diſſidents excited ſtill more the ſpirit of fanaticiſm, and in- 
creaſed the commotions. Confederacies were formed in 
every province of the kingdom, which was for ſeveral years 
afflicted with all the horrors of a civil war, in the courſe of 
which many acts of cruelty were perpetrated, which would 
have diſgraced the annals of the moſt barbarous ages. The 
king of Poland, unable to oppoſe this torrent with his own 
forces, was obliged to call in the Ruſſian troops to his aſſiſt- 
ance ; but this ſerved only to increaſe the general diſguſt. In 
the midſt of theſe troubles which deſolated Poland, it is re- 
markable, that count Oginſki, grand general of Lithuania, 
animated with true patriotic zeal, ſhould have employed five 
hundred of his vaſſals in digging, at his own expence, a canal 
of nine German miles in length, in order to join together the 


rivers Niemen and Przipiecz. By means of this canal, begun 


and completed by a private man, though it be an undertaking 
worthy of a monarch, the kingdom of Poland will in future 
enjoy the advantage of extending its commerce from the 
Baltic to the Euxine ſea. The dreadful calamities above- 
mentioned were aggravated by the breaking out of the plague 
3n 1740, which ſpread from the frontiers of Turkey to the 
provinces of Volhinia, Brzeſc, and the duchy of Lithuania. 

t ſwept away a vaſt number of the inhabitants, and in the 
city of Kaminiec, in particular, it raged with ſuch violence, 


that out of 6000 perſons there were only 800 remaining. In 
the mean while the civil commotions and the rage of the con- 


federates continued increaſing, and roſe to ſuch a height, that 


an attempt was made in November, 1779, to aſſaſſinate the 


King, Thirty of the conſpirators ſucceeded in carrying off his 
majeſty to the neighbouring foreſt of Bielen; the reſt, upon 
ſome miſtake in the ſignal, imagining that their plot was diſ- 
J. They deliberated frequently whe- 

to death, which they would 
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he was determined to deliver up the king alive into the hands 
of Pulawſki, a man who afterwards entered into the ſervice of 
America, and was killed in one of the actions with the troops 
of the king of Great Britain. The conſpirators being diſ- 
turbed by ſome Ruſſian piquets, and a noiſe they heard at the 
cloiſter of Bielen, at length left his majeſty in the foreſt with 
only one perſon to guard him, Poniatowſki, who had been 
ſlightly wounded in the head by a muſket-ball in the attempt 
to carry him off, addreſſcd himſelf to the only remaining aſ- 
ſaſſin in ſuch pathetic terms, that the man, touched with re- 
morſe, threw himſelf at the feet of his ſovereign, and ſuffered 
him to take refuge in a neighbouring mill ; whence he was 
eſcorted in ſafety to his capital by count Cocceji, at the head 
of a body of guards. This miraculous deliverance had no 
effect upon the minds of the confederates, who till perſiſted 
in their ravages. The long continuance of theſe domeſtic 
troubles, the exhauſted ſtate of the country, and the preſence 
of foreign troops in almoſt every part of the kingdom, at length 
induced the neighbouring powers to lay claim to ſeveral parts 
of the Poliſh dominions, and it was found in 1772, that the 
houſe'of Auſtria, the king of Pruſſia, and the empreſs of Ruſ- 
ſha, notwithſtanding the repeated aſſurances the two laſt had 
given the king of Poland of their friendſhip, and of their 
having no deſign to incroach, or ſuffer any incroachment upon 
his kingdom, had yet entered into an alliance to divide and 
diſmember it. In vain did the king expoſtulate and enter 
-proteſts againſt theſe acts of violence; in vain did he claim 
the interference of the other powers that were guarantees of 
the peace of Oliva; he was obliged to ſubmit. The king and 
the republic were forced to accede to the formal ceſſion of all 
the parts claimed by the three powers above-mentioned, by 
which ſome of the beſt provinces were alienated from the ſtate, 
and the kingdom curtailed of at leaſt one-third of its extent! 
In the beginning of 1791, ſeveral meetings reſpecting a reform 
in the conſtitution of Poland took place; and on the gd of 
May, by the exertions and abilities of the preſent king, anew 
. conſtitution was ſettled for that country, In this conſtitution 
it is declared, that the Catholic faith is to be the eſtabliſhed 
religion of the country, but a toleration is extended to all religi- 
ous perſuaſions. Thepeaſants and villagers are relieved from that 


ſlaaviſh dependance on their lords which cauſed them to be con- 
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ſidered as no other than the appendages to the ſoil; a perfect 
and entire liberty being declared to all people. It declares like» 
wile, that & all power in civil ſociety ſhould be derived from 
the will of the people; its end and object being the preſerva- 
tion and integrity of the ſtate, the civil liberty and the good 
order of ſociety, on an equal ſcale, and on a laſting founda- 
tion, Three diſtin& powers ſhall compoſe the government 
of the Poliſh nation, according to the preſent conſtitution, 
viz. 1. Legiſlative power in the ſtates aſſembled; 2. Execu- 
tive power in the king and council of inſpection; g. Judicial 
power in juriſdiftions exiſting, or to be eſtabliſhed.” Ar- 


ticle V. By this conſtitution, which is to be conſidered as an 


outline drawn with great ability, not as a finiſhed work, it is 
alſo decreed, that at the period of every twenty-five years, 
from the eſtabliſhment of that form of government, there 
ſhall be an extraordinary conſtitutional diet, to be held for 
the purpoſe of reviſing the eſtabliſhed conſtitution, in order 
to make ſuch alterations in it, as ſhall at that aſſembly, by a 
majority of voices, be found to be expedient. This excellent 
conſtitution, which appeared to be ſo happily concluded, was, 
alas! but of ſhort duration! But, ſince the affairs of the Poles 
have made their modern hiſtory highly intereſting to the 
Engliſh reader, we ſhall here give a brief account of the perfidy 
of the Ruſſian and Pruſſian courts, by which the deſtruction of 
Poland, as a nation, ſeems to be intended. The ready con- 
currence of the king of Poland in a meaſure adapted to pro- 
mote the welfare of his people, and the animated ſup- 
port which he gave to the new conſtitution, ſufficiently 
evince the goodneſs of his heart, and the liberality of his 

principles; but his good intentions were to be fruſtrated by 
the empreſs of Ruſſia, aided by her ally the king of Pruſſia. 
On April 21, 1792, the king of Poland announced tothe diet 
the inimical and unjuſt intentions of Ruſſia. He informed 
them, that, without the ſhadow of pretence, this avowed 
enemy of the rights of mankind had determined to invade the 
territories of the republic with an army of 60,000 men. This 
formidable hoſt was likewiſe to be ſupported by a corps of 
20,009, and by the troops then acting in Moldavia, amounting 
to 70,000, making in all 150,009-men. The Poles were now 
rouſed from their lethargy, and the diet decreed the organiza- 
tion of the army, and its augmentation to 102,000 men; but 
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ma the Poles applied to the king 


| has been defeated before Warſaw, and compelled to 


it was'now{too late, and Poland, after having ſuffered à vie- 


fear for its very exiſtence as u nation. The refleQing mind 
will in theſe events, be furniſhed with a freſh inſtance of the 


inſtability of human greatneſs: The Pruſſian dominions 
were not long ſince in a tate of vaſſalage to Poland; the 
throne of Ruſſia has been in the poſſeſſion of the Poles, and 
by the heroic valour of one of their kings, has Auſtria in 
168g been reſcued from the verge of ruin. In this dilem- 
of Pruſſia for the per- 
formance of the treaty which he had entered into with 
them. By this treaty of defenſive alliance, ſolemnly 
contracted between the republic of Poland and the king of 
Pruſſia, and ratified April 23, 1790, it is expreſsly ſtipulated 
in the 4th article, That the contracting parties ſhall do all 
in their power to guarantee and preſerve to each other reci- 
procally, the whole of the territories which they reſpectively 
polleſsz, That, in caſe of menace or invaſion from any fo- 
reign power, they ſhall aſſiſt each other with their whole 
force, if neceſſary ;” and by the 6th article, it is farther ſti- 

ulated, That if any ſoreign power whatever ſhall pre- 
Ns to interfere in the internal affairs of Poland, his Pruſ- 
ſian majeſty ſhall conſider this as a caſe falling within the 
er the alliance, and ſhall aſſiſt the republic accord - 
ing to the tenor of the 4th article; i. e. with his whole 
force, The anſwer returned upon application was, That 
the treaty was dated previous to the new conſtitution, and 
that conſtitution eſtabliſhing a new order of things, his 
Pruſſian majeſty held himſelf abſolved from his engage» 
ments.“ But to return: the Poles made a noble fland 
_ the numerous bodies of troops ſent by the empreſs 
of Ruſſia. Finding themſelves overpowered by numbers, 
they ſent propoſals for a truce to general Kochowſki ; but 
the Ruſſian army rejected them. The Poles, however, ſtill 
oppoſed the Ruſhan corps, but they were always obliged to 
retreat, and the Ruſſians took poſſeſſion of many of their 
towns; and, in the ſequel, a farther diviſion of this _—_ 
took place. The Poles are at preſent engaged in a war with 
the empreſs of Ruſſia and the king of Pruſſia, Their cou- 


rage appears undaunted, and. their general Koſciuſko 
evinces great {kill in military tactics. The king of Pruſſia 


retire to his own dominions. Such indeed was the caſe onl 1 


— 


a few weeks ago, but the overpowering numbers of Ruſſiaus 
which poured down upon the Poles in almoſt all directions, 
and baving taken general Koſciuſko priſoner (who it is ſaid is | 
reſerved for trial), and beaten the Poliſh army before War- 
ſaw, at length obtained poſſeſſion of the capital, and the 
ill-fated Poles ſeem to be reſerved far greater miſeries than 
ever they experienced. In this ſlate the kingdom of Poland 
remained at the beginning of December, 179944. 
3 4 | | . 
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| Russ! A, or Muſcovy in Europe, is ſituated between 47 al 


72 degrees North latitude, and between 23 and 65 degrees 
Eaſt longitude, being about 1 500 miles long, and 1100 broad. 


It is bounded on the N. by the Frozen Ocean; on the E. by 
Aſiatic Ruſſia; on the 8. by little Tartary and Turkey; and 
on the W. by Poland, the Baltic Sea, and Sweden. Aſiatic 
Ruſſia has been already deſcribed. Ruſſia in Europe is di- 
vided into four parts, viz, 55 FS. Ty 
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Provinces. Chief Towns, 
Wologdaa . . . Wologda. 
... . . Jereſtaff. 

„ 8 Tweer. 

7 Moſcow,...-....----+- -. .. Moſcow. | 
Nea Woronetz, or Veroneſe. 
Eaſtern Diviſion, 

EE a So ab aioo tos __ 
ETC a5 44505 A 54. 
OP RP. Proleckarſa. 
Little Novogrod, ...... . - Niſe Novogrod. 


Don Coflack's country.... . Donetſkoi. 
| Weftern Divi ſion. 

Great Novogrod, .... ..-. . . Novogrod. 

Ruſſian Finland... . . . Wyburg. 
, 

3 l Nottenburgh. 
JJ ͤ» E 504.05 Peterſburgh. | 

Den, + - RI, Warva, Revel. 

Smolenſko,..... » «+00. - ++ -. Stnoleniko, 

TETHICOT coco „ „„ 

Sei N .. . Seefiſk. 

Ukrain, or Old Coſſacks 

Country, ö . . Kiow. 


The empreſs, ſince the peace of 1774, has been in poſſeſſion 
alſo of the Crimea, the capital of which is Perekof, and 
conſequently of the navigation of the Black Sea. i 

Ruſſia is, in g-ncral, a flat level country, except towards the 
North, where lie the Zimnopoias mountains, thought to be 
the Montes Riphei of the ancients, Ruſſia is waſhed by the 
Streights of Wyegate, or Nova Zembla, the White Sea, the 
Baltic, and the Sea of Azoph. There are alſo ſome lakes of 
vaſt extent, viz. Ladoga, Onega, the White Lake, Ilmen, 
Worſero, and Pepus. The rivers are, the Tobol, Irtis, and 
Oby, the Mengaſea, the Petzora, the Dwina, the Wolga, which 
receives the Mologo, Moſco, Kiſma, Ocka, and Samar; the 
Don, which receives the Woronetz and Donets; the Nieper, 
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The air towards the North is very cold, and the country 
abounds in foreſts, bogs, and moraſſes. In the middle and 
ſouthern parts it is temperate, and the ſoil fruitful, producing 
corn, hemp, flax, timber, pitch, tar, turpentine, honey, wax, 
mead, ſkins, furs, and leather. Their mines afford filver, 
lead, and iron, For theſe they import wine, ſalt, ſugar, 
coffee, woollen, and filk e The Ruſſians trade 
alſo with China, and the Eaſt Indies, by land, whence they 
bring home gold, ſilk, tea, and China-ware. The annual 
exports of Ruſſia are ſaid to amount to four millions of 
rubles; and her: imports do not exceed three millions; ſo 
that the balance of trade is yearly 225,000], ſterling in her 
favour : and the great advantages which the empreſs of Ruſſia 
has been enabled to acquire on the Caſpian Sea, and in the 
inland parts of Aſia, have greatly increaſed the trade of that 
empire. , | 
The government of Ruſſia is exceedingly arbitrary, and till 
very lately, the people being in a ſlate little above that of 
ſavages, were governed by cuſtoms rather than by laws. The 
preſent empreſs in 1768, aſſembled deputies from all the 
diſtricts and provinces of her dominions, which afſembl 
formed a ſort of Ruſlian parliament, and ſhe preſented it with 
inſtructions containing her ideas concerning juſtice and laws. 
A ſenate, compoſed of the moſt reſpectable members of the 
Empire flill ſubſiſts in Ruſſia ; but though the empreſs treats 
the inſtitution with ſeeming regard and deference, yet it is no 
better than her privy council, and the members never venture 
to give her any advice but ſuch as is agreeable to her pleaſure. 
The inhabitants are calculated by Voltaire to be about 24 
millions. They are generally hardy, vigorous, and patient of 
labour. Before the reign of the czar Peter the Great, they 
were barbarous, ignorant, and addicted to drunkenneſs; and 
though their ancient character is not entirely effaced, the 
manners, particularly of the higher ranks, have undergone 
a wonderful revolution in the courſe of the preſent century. 
Though the ſtate of the revenues be not exactly known, it 
is certain they are much improved of late years under the 
preſent empieſs; they are commonly calculated at four millions 
ſterling annually. 5 | 
„The eſtabliſhed religion of Ruſſia is that of the Greek 
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church. They deny the Pope's ſupremacy ; and though they 
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diſclaim image-worſhip, they retain many idolatrous and 


ſuperſtitious cuſtoms. | | 
The ſtanding army of Ruſſia is computed at near 250, oo 

men, beſides which the empreſs can always aſſemble a body 
of 40 or zo thouſand Calmucks, Coſſacks, and other irregular 
troops; and on particular emergencies that number can be 
doubled. Their naval force is likewiſe conſiderable. 

The Ruſſians have five metropolitans, fourteen archbiſhop= 
rics, and ſeven biſhoprics. They haye four univerſities, viz. 
at Moſcow, Kiow, Chernikow, and Harkow ; and two acade- 
mies, namely, one at Moſcow, another at Peterſburgh. Beſides 
theſe the empreſs of Ruſſia eſtabliſhed, in 1786, three new 
univerſities, viz. one at Preſcow, one at Czermikof, and one 
Penſa, chiefly for the ſtudy of phyſic. 2: 
The common language of Ruſſia is a mixture of the Poliſh 
and Sclavonian ; their prieſts however uſe the modern Greek ; 
and the Ruſſians have 36 letters, the forms of which have a 
ſtrong reſemblance to thoſe of the ancient Greek alphabet, 
Until the beginning of the preſent century the Ruſſians were 
little better than barbarians. But their princes have ſince 
that time done a great deal for the encouragement of learning, 
by engaging, at a conſiderable expence, men of letters from 
different countries, particularly France, to ſettle among them. 


Peterſburgh is the capital, and the ſeat of the court ; it lies 


at the junction of the river Neva and lake Ladoga, near the 
extremity of the Finland gulph. In the year 170g, there 
was nothing on this ſpot but two ſmall fiſhing huts, and the 
ground was ſo ſwawpy as to be divided into nine iflands, by 
which the quarters of the city are {till diſtinguiſhed, It is 
now ſaid to contain 400,000 inhabitants. TEST. 
The Ruſſians derive their origin from the Sclavonians, whe 
firſt ſettled along the banks of the Wolga, and afterwards 
near the Danube, towards Hungary. Being driven from 
thence by the Romans, they removed towards the Boryſthenes 
over-ran Poland, and built the city of Kiow. The name of 
Ruſſians was not known till the gth century, and was fi 
uſed by the Waregers, who, emigrating from the North, and 


croſſing the Baltic from Scandinavia, came to ſeek habitations 


in Ruſſia. The Ruſſians choſe the three Waregerian brothers, 
Rurik, Sineus, and Truwor, for their chiefs. Upon the death 


of the two laſt, Rurik e ſole ſovereign, and the king - 
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dom was governed by a ſucceſlian of princes, grand dukes, or 
czars of the ſame family, from the year 861 to 1596. To- 
wards the end of the 10th century, Wolodimer aſcended the 
throne; and it was in his reign, in 987, that the Greek religion 
was firſt eſtabliſhed in Ruſſia. Wolodimerdied in 1015, and 
Was ſucceeded by Jaroſla w, after the latter had driven his 
unworthy brother Suatopolk from, the throne. Jaroſlaw died 
in 2055, and dividing his dominions among his twelve ſons, 
the Tartars took advantage of this partition, and made inroads 
into the Ruſlan territories. In the 19th century, the Ruſſian 
dukes removed the ſeat of government from Kiow to Moſcow, 
At this period Ruſſia fell almoſt entirely under the dominion 
of the Tartars and Poles. At length, about the cloſe of the 
15th century, Ivan Baſiliowich I, ſhook off the Tartar yoke, 
ſubdued the petty princes of Ruſſia, and laid the firſt fonnda- 
tion of the preſent grandeur of the Ruſſian monarchy, 

Alter the country had been governed by a variety of princes 
from Ivan Baſiliowich, Peter III. grand prince of Ruſſia, and 
duke of Holſtein, aſcended the throne; but his reign was of very 
ſhort duration; for as he had formed the reſolution of ſhut. 
ting up his empreſs and her ſon in a convent, that politic prin- 
ceſs, in her own defence, neceſſarily became active in a party 
which depoſed him in July 1762, and he died two days after 

of an hxmorrhoidal cholic in priſon. 
His empreſs was immediately raiſed to the throne, by the 
title of Catherine II. empreſs, autocratrix, of all the Ruſſias. 
One of the memorable acts of this princeſs's reign, was her 
interference in the affairs of Poland, and her ſending a body 
of Ruſſian troops into that kingdom, to ſupport the preten- 
ons of count Poniatowſki to the throne, who was raiſed to 
it chiefly by her influence. This interference ſhe afterwards 
continued as guarantee of the treaty of Oliva, in favour of 
the Diſſidents, or Greek and Proteſtant ſubjets in Poland. 
This conduct gave umbrage to the Turks, who in 1768, took 

the Poliſh confederates under their protection. They im- 
_ priſoned the Ruſſian miniſter at Conſtantinople, and declared 
War againſt Ruſha, The Ruſſian empreſs ſoon ſet ſeveral 
armies on foot to act againſt the Turks, in different places; 
and (what would have been thought incredible fifty years 
befoxe) ſent alſo a conſiderable fleet of men of war, Ruſſian 
built, into.the Mediterranean, to act againſt the Turks on that 
fide, The Ruſſians were victorious over the Turks in ſeveral 
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actions, by which all the provinces on the North fide of the 
Danube, ſubject to the Porte, fell under the dominion of 
Ruſſia. The Ruſſian fleet in the Mediterranean defeated and 
deſtroyed moſt of the Turkiſh fleet, and ſpread ruin and y 6 
lation through the open iſlands of the Archipelago, and the 
neighbouring defenceleſs coaſts of Greece and Aſia. The war 
between the Ruſlians and Turks having now continued about 
fix years, to the manifeſt advantage of the former, both b 
ſea and land, a peace was at laſt concluded between theie 
reat contending powers on the 21ſt of July, 1774, upon terms 
bighly honourable and beneficial to the Ruſſians, ſince the 
obtained by it the liberty of a free navigation over the Black 
Sea, and a free trade with all parts of the Ottoman empiſe. 
Before the concluſion of this war a rebellion broke out in 
Ruſſia, which excited conſiderable alarm in the court of Pe- 
terſburg. After having committed many ravages, and ſuſ- 
tained many engagements with the forces of government, the 
author of this diſturbance was at length totally defeated, taken 
priſoner, and brought to Moſcow, where he was beheaded 
on the 21ſt of January, 1775. | = 
The empreſs is at preſent engaged in a very unjuſtifiable 
war againſt the Poles, who, notwithſtandiog the noble ſtand 
they made, and ſtill make, in defence of theircountry and their 
liberties, we fear will be at laſt overpowered by the unaccount- 
able numbers of Ruſſian ſoldiery that are continually entering - 
their country. She has one ſon, Paul Petrowitz, grand duks 
of Ruſlia, by the late emperor, He was born in 1734. 
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Tux kingdom of Sweden is ſituated between 56 and $9 
degrees of North latitude, and between 10 and go degrees of 
Eait longitude, being 800 miles long, and 300 miles broad. 
It is bounded on the North by Norwegian Lapland ; on the 
Eaſt by Ruſſia ; on the South, by the Baltic Sea; and on the 
Weſt, by the Sound, the gulf of Scaggerac, and the Dofrine 
Hills, which divide it from Norway. PE: "BE WH 

Sweden is divided into five great parts, viz. 1. Swediſh» 
Lapland and Weſt Bothnia. 2. Sweden Proper, 3. Goth- 
land, 4, Finland. z. Swediſh Iſlands. e 
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1. Swediſh-Lapland and Weſt Bothnia, contains, 


Provinces, Chief Towns, 
Thorne Lapmark,..........--- . . Thorne. 
Kimi Lapmark,.......... Soo bps Kimi. 
Pithia Lapmark,............ -- -. Pithia. 
r oo £6 OBE 
Welt BOUhBild,. ooo roo rn: c - cs RACED. 


2. Stbeden Proper. 


Upland ia .. Stockholm, Upſal, 
Sudermania,.........--- Q: . . Nikopping. 
mania „ „„ Arofia. 
Nies l „ Orebro. 

EEE K ²˙¹·— ... 0006s 
%%. 


Pearls „ «> «. Hedmora. 
Medelpedia,. ——„%b EEE EE EEE YE. Judal. 
Anqgermaniay;. co.cc» . Hernoſand. 


Jemptia, 2 22 „ „%„—¶5 „0 5 TP „% „„ %„%„% Reſtundt. 


3. Got hland. 


| Oſtro Gothia, or Eaſt Gothland,. Norcoping. 
WeſtroGothia, or Weſt Gothland,. Gottenberg. 


IUDG Co ooponncnccac e =e. Calmar. 
—Aͥͥͥͥͥ5ͥ-ꝛ Gs ces 45. AO . 
AAA . . Daleburg, Malmoe. 
! ĩ ͤ ̃˙ͤ⁴ T — 
„„ „ Chriſtianſtadt, Carelſconer. 
D ˙ĩ˙ 0V poo cance Helmſted. | 
MB. ooo nn ne evo cn 2 e, Kongel.- 

4. Finland, 
Oſtro Bothnfk, or Eaſt Bothnia, . Nakarleby. 
Conn, ooooove 257 50-2525 +5 0 CAPANNNIS> 


Savoloxiaaa . . . Koſkimpe. 
Nyland, .... 3 ELLE - . . Helfingfort, 
Teavaſtia,.....ooopco ns co coffe Þ I ravalils 


| Finland Proper, TIT" TYY 2 660 Abo, Raſcburg. k P A | 
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5. Swediſh Iſlands. 


Provinces. . Chief Towns, 
—A!!. ²˙¹eꝛjꝛ˙imun;·A C Han . © 
Oecland,.... —— 2265956525255 PIT gow ALY 
Aland, a „ „ © * „ % „ „ „ „„ cs . Caitleholm, 
Rugen, .,..-» a —ᷣ— 5 Bergen. 


The Swediſh dominions in Pomerania are taken notice of 
in the deſcription of Upper Saxony. 

The chief mountains are the Dofrine Hills, which run from 
South to North, between Sweden and Norway, for ſeveral 
hundreds of miles: The principal rivers are, Thorne, Kimi, 
Lula, Pithia, Uma, Dalecarlia, and Keymen, of which the 
laſt falls into the gulf of Finland, and all the reſt into the 
Bothnic bay, Few of them are navigable. 

The Swediſh ſeas are the Baltic, the gulfs of Bothnia and | 
Finland, and the Sound, a ſtreight four miles in breadth, 
which divides Sweden from Denmark. There are no tides 
in the Baltic, nor is the water ſo ſalt as in the 0:ean, There 
are ſeveral great lakes in Sweden; the chief whereof are, the 
Mellar, the Wener, the Wetter, Cajania, and Jende. ; 
The air of this country is very cold ; and part of Lapland 
lies ſo far north, that the ſun does not ſet in ſummer, nor 
riſe in winter, for the ſpace of near three months. The Lap- 
landers, for want of corn, make a kind of bread of the inner 
bark of fir trees. The ſoil, however, toward the middle and 
ſouthern parts of Sweden, is pretty fertile; and in three 
months time, which is the length of their ſummer, the pea- 


ſants plough, ſow, and gather in their harveſt; during which 
time the heat, by the preſence of the ſun, i is ſometimes ſo 


intenſe as to ſet woods on fire. | 
Sweden. produces. a great variety of precious tones, as 


amethyſts, topazes, porphyrys, &c. but its chief wealth ariſes 


from its mines of ſilver, copper, lead, and iron. The laſt 
mentioned metal employs upwards of 450 forges, hammer- 


ing-mills, and ſmelting-houſes. The gold mines are incon- 


ſiderable, and not worth working. 
The Swediſh commonalty ſubſiſt chiefly by agriculture, mig- 


ing, 8"azing, hunting, and fiſhing. Their ous e in 
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maſts, beams, deal-boards, tar, pitch, bark of trees, wooden 
utenſils, peltry, furs, and the metals. They have famous 
foundries for cannon, and forgeries for fire-arms and anchors, 
and they have of late built many ſhips for ſale. Certain towns 
in Sweden, 24 in number, are called ſtaple towns, where the 
merchants import and export commodities in their own 
ſhips. Stockholm, the capital of the kingdom, alſo carries 
on the greateſt part of its comnferce. In 1731, a Swediſh 
Eaſt India Company was eſtabliſhed, by which they not only 
furniſh themſelves with the commodities of the Eaſt, but alſo 
with the means of exporting ſome of them. They have alſo 
lately eſtabliſhed various uſeful and profitable manufactures; 
and at this time there are great encouragements given to the 
improvements of arts and ſciences in this country. | 
The Swedes are generally of a good ſtature, robuſt conſti- 
tutions, and very hardy. Their hair uſually inclines to yel- 
low, like that of other northern people. The nobility and 
gentry of Sweden are naturally brave, polite, and hoſpitable; 
they have high and warm notions of honour, and are jealous 
of their national intereſts. | | 
The king of Sweden is a limited monarch, His titles are, 
King of the Goths and Vandals, Great Prince of Finland, 
'Duke of Schonen, &c. The legiſlative power is veſted in the 
ſtates, and the executive power is in the king and ſenate. The 
ſtates uſually aſſemble once in three years, to whom the ſe- 
nate is accountable for every thing done by them ſince the laſt 
diet. The king was only preſident of. the ſenate, compoſed 
of fourteen members, elected by the ſtates; and could diſpoſe 
of no commiſſion, civil or military, without the conſent of 
the ſenate. The king reſides at Stockholm, and the reve- 
nues of the crown are about 1, 300, oool. ſterling. The forces 
of the kingdom are about 50,000 men, and a militia of the 
like number, The Swediſh navy is 40 ſhips of the line, and 
115 galleys. The number of inhabitants is computed at 
4,300,000, The lower ranks are honeſt, ſimple, and hoſpi- 
table, capable of great application and perſeverance. 
The eſtabliſhed religion is Lutheraniſm, and nootheristolera- 
ted. They have one archbiſhopric, and ſeven hiſhoprics. The 
-Swediſh language is the ſame with the old Gothic. Learning 
was formerly conſidered as pedantry in Sweden; but the 
eaſe is now much altered. They have univerſities at Upſal, 
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Lunden, and Abo, and in Stockholm is a royal academy of 
Sciences. | 34: | _— 
Sweden was formerly inhabited by the Goths, a nation which 
over-run the ſouthern countries of Europe, making great con- 
queſts. Magnus Ladulas, crowned in 1296, appears to have 
been the firſt king of Sweden who purſued a regular {ſyſtem to 
increaſe his authority, and with this view made the aug- 
mentation of the revenues of the crown his firſt object. The 
ſucceſſors of Magnus did not maintain their authority with 
equal ability, ſo that after his death the kingdom was thrown 
into great diſorder, and many revolutions took place, Thele 
troubles brought the kingdom into ſo dreadful a ſtate, that, 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, the Swedes 
ſeated Margaret, queen of Denmark and N 2 upon their 
throne. Margaret, whoſe ambition was not ſatisfied with 
uniting the three northern crowns in her own perſon, endea- 


voured to render that union perpetual. This ſhe effected by the 


treaty of Calmir; by which it was ſtipulated, that theſe three 
kingdoms ſhould for the future remain under one ſovereign, 


to be elected by each in its turn, and whoſe reſidence ſhould 


be divided between them all. We may readily conceive what 
would be the conſequences of ſo e a treaty. — 
tual ſtruggles between the Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes, 
the former to maintain their authority, the latter to withdraw 
themſelves from the yoke. At length the dreadful maſſacre 
of the principal nobility at Stockholm, planned and executed 
by Chriſtiern II. a Daniſh king, in 1520, paved the way for 
the revalation, which was effected by Guſtavus Erickſon Vaſa, 
a Swedilh nobleman. He aſſembled the miners of Dalecarlia, 
and other advocates for liberty, and raiſed ſo conſiderable a 
force, that he expelled the Danes out of the kingdom. The 
Swedes recovering their independence through his means, firſt 
created him chief adminiſtrator, and in 152g unanimouſly con- 


| ferred the ſovereignty upon him. He aſcended the throne 


under more favourable auſpices than any former ſovereign ; 
for the previous maſſacre of the nobles had delivered him 


from the competition of thoſe proud men, who had always 


been ſubverſive of all regularity in the government. The 
wer of the Romiſh clergy, indeed, ſtill ſubſiſted; but this 

e alſo found means to quell, by introducing and eſtabliſhin 
the Lutheran religion throughout his dominions. Charles XII. 
ene of the moſt extraordinary men that ever governed a kings 
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dom, aſcended the tlrone upon the death of his father in 
1697. Soon after his acceſſion, the kings of Denmark and 
Poland, with the czar of Muſcovy, encouraged by his youth, 
formed a powerful confederacy againſt him. He ſtood againſt 
them all, and in the year 1700, leaving his capital, to which 
he never returned, he firſt went againſt the Danes, laid fiege 
to Copenhagen, and in ſix weeks time ended this part of the 
war, by diQating the peace of Travendahl to his Daniſh ma- 
wy. he czar Peter was at this time ravaging Ingria, and 
is laid fiege to Narva, at the head of 85,090 men. The army 
of Charles did not exceed 20, ooo; but ſuch was his impa- 
tience, that he advanced at the head of 8ooo, entirely routed 
the whole Ruſſian army, and raiſed the ſiege. He afterwards 
depoſed Auguſtus, and ſet Staniſlaus upon the throne of Po- 
land in 1704; but he tarniſhed his laurels by ordering the 
brave Count Patkul, ambaſſador from the czar to Poland, to 
be put to death in a cruel and ignominious manner. At length, 
however, in his march to dethrone the czar, he was totally de- 
feated by him at the battle of Pulto wa, and loſt more by that 
action than he had gained by all his victories. He himſelf 
was forced to take refuge among the Turks at Bender; where 
his actions, in attempting to defend himſelf with gooo Swedes 
againſt. go, ooo Turks, prove him to have been at leaſt a mili- 
tary madman. At length he returned through Germany to 
Stralſund in Pomerania, where he was beſieged by the ſame 


allies that had begun the war againſt him; and having defended 


the town ſeveral months, when it was no longer tenable, em- 
barked for his own dominions, and doppel at Carlſcroon. 
He afterwards invaded Norway, and laying ſiege to Frederick. 
ſhall, on the frontiers of that kingdom, was killed in the 
trenches, on the night of the 11th of December, in the g6th 


=_ of his age. In 1771 Guſtavus III. aſcended the throne ; 


being of the age of 25 years. He was a prince of great abili- 
ties and high accompliſhments, He projected the ſubverſion 
of the Swediſh conſtitution immediately upon his acceſſion, 
and even before it. He took advantage of the parties with 
which the ſenate was divided, and the venal influence which 
foreign powers exercifed amongſt them, to bring his deſigns to 
bear. To theſe accidental advantages, he added every a@ of 
popularity that could engage the affections of the people, and 
the practice of every art 0d inſinuation that the moſt conſum- 


% 
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mate politician could have deviſed. By theſe and other pre- 
cautions, on the 19th of Auguſt, 1772, after having ſecured 
the army in his intereſt, he was enabled to throw off the maſk, 
and make his intentions public. All the members of the 
ſenate were at once made priſoners; the power of that formi- 
dable body was aboliſhed; and an abſolute monarchy eſta- 
bliſhed in the room of that ariſtocratic form of government, 
which by its diviſion and venality had indeed been the bane 
of the ſtate. "Thus the monarch, who had riſen that morning 
from his bed, the moſt limited prince in Europe, in the ſpace of 
two hours rendered himſelf as deſpotic as the Grand Signior at, 
Conſtantinople. The moſt aſtoniſhing circumſtance of this event 


is, that this extraordinary revolution ſhould have been brought 


about, without a drop of blood being ſpilt, a blow being ſtruck, 
or even the ſlighteſt appearance of tumult or diſorder, | 
Guſtavus III. it will readily be conceived, now became 


noxious in the eyes of the nobles. It was in the diets par- 


auer, that the higheſt ſpirit of the Swediſh nobility was 


maniſeſted, and the very firſt of theſe which met after the 


revolution ſhewed that the ſeeds of diſſention had taken deep 
root, even in the minds of thoſe who ſwayed the higheſt 
ofhces of ſtate, 
voured to eſtabliſh the ancient claſſes among the Swediſh 
nobles, viz. the high nobility, the equeſtrian order, and the 


i 


able; and the lower houſe, who ſaw themſelves degraded by 
this new arrangement, entered into a ſtate of implacable op- 
polition, A motion of Mr, Hummelkein, to aſcertain and 
limit the royal prerogative, put a ſudden termination to the 
diet. The regiſters, &c. were ſealed up, and have ever ſince 
remained unopened in the royal cloſet. 'The diet which 
aſſembled in 1786, was not more ſiafaRoryto the views of Gul» 


tavus. Moſt of the meaſures propoſed by the king were rejected; 


and, to obtain one point, the eſtabliſhment of granaries under 
his inſpection, he was obliged to relinquiſh a prerogative, 
which was attached to the crown by the old conſtitution of 
Guſtavus Adolphus, that when the orders of the diet ſhould 
be divided on any queſtion, the determination ſhould be re- 
ferred to the king. The diet broke up with unequivocal 


ſymptoms of diſſatisfaction, and with mutual recriminations- 


Herein his ſchemes were fruſtrated, for the higher 
feeling more and more their own conſequence, proved untratte - 


IP. 


This diet met in 1778, when the king endea- 
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between the king and its leading members. It is not ſur- 
priſing, that after ſuch experience of their refractory conduct, 
the king ſhould have been averſe to the aſſembling of the 
ſtates at the commencement of the late war; but, on account 
of the revolt of the army at Frederickſtadt, and the urgent 
want of ſupplies, he was compelled to aſſemble a diet again 
in 1789. The diſcontents which had prevailed in the former 


ſeſſions increaſed in this; and the king ſent ſeveral of the 


leading members to priſon. In conſequence of this ſtep, 
ſeveral young gentlemen of ſpirit reſigned their places; the 
ladies deſerted the drawing rooms and aſſemblies; and the 
Places of public amuſement were cloſed for want of company. 
At length the king, fearing to proceed to extremities, entered 
into a kind of compromiſe with the priſoners, and they were 
liberated. The king now concluded the diet by aboliſhing 
the power of the ſenate. Notwithſtanding this, the king's 
neceſſities compelled him to aſſemble a diet in the beginning 
of 1792, but every precaution was taken to render it as little 
injurious to his uſurped authority as poſſible. This diet was 
ordered to meet at Geffle, a ſolitary place on the Bothnic 
Gulph, 70 miles from Stockholm. During the whole of its 
deliberations the houſe was ſurrounded by mercenary troops. 
Although the king took theſe precautions, yet the diet was 
far from anſwering his expeRations, for they only granted a 
part of his demand. This diet was diſſolved on the 24th of 
February, 1792. Though the diſſatisfaction which the con- 
duct of Guſtavus had excited, was thus prevented from burſt- 
ing into an open flame, ſtill the evil was not eradicated, and 
the ſword of faction impended over his devoted head. Not 
only the nobles, but the people were .averſe to the mad cru- 
ſade againſt France which the tyrannical Guſtavus wiſhed ta 


| 
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take an active part in. The country was already ſufficiently 
exhauſted of its population and its induſtry ; the finances were 


miſerably — 2 immenſe loans had been negociated; 


and the people ſuffered equally from oppreſſive taxes, and a 


depreciated paper currency. Immediately on the diſſolution | 


of the diet at Geffle, his majeſty returned to Stockholm, where | | 
he flattered himſelf that his addreſs and affability would diſſi- 


pate the chagrin which his conduct at Geffle had produced. 
On the 16th of March, as he was preparing to attend a maſ- 
. querade at the opera houſe, he received a note informing him 
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that a conſpiracy was formed againſt him, and adviſing him 
to remain at home, and not attend the ball that evening. The 
king on reading the note was obſerved to turn pale, but affected 
ito treat it with contempt. To ſhew his magnanimity, he went 
to the ball, but it was remarked, that it was rather late before he 
entered the ball- room. When he mingled with the crowd, he 


alked about ſome time, and when he was about to retire with 
the Pruſſian ambaſſador, he was ſurrounded by ſeveral perſons 


Fin maſks, one of whom fired a piſtol at the back of the king, and 
ladged the contents in his body. A ſcene of confuſion imme- 
diately enſued, and the conſpirators had time to ſeparate, and 
7 7 retire to other parts of the room. The piſtols and dagger were 
dropped cloſe by the wounded king. A general order was 
given for the whole company to unmaſk, and the doors were 


cloſed ; but as no diſtinguiſhing marks of guilt were diſcern- 
able in the countenances of any preſent, therefore none were 
taken into cuſtody. The piſtols and dagger were carefully 
preſerved, and an order was iſſued directing all the armourers, 
gun-ſmiths, and cutlers in Stockholm, to give every informa- 
tion in their power to the officers of juſtice reſpecting the 
weapons. A gun-ſmith, who had repaired the piſtols readily 
recogniſed them to be the ſame which he had repaired ſome 
time ſince for a nobleman of the name of Ankarſtrom, a 
captain in the army; and the cutler who had made the dagger, 
referred at once to the ſame perſon. Ankarſtrom was no 
ſooner apprehended, than he confeſſed, with an air of mag- 
nanimity and manifeſt triumph, that he was the perſon who 
had endeavoured to liberate his country from a monſter and a 
tyrant.” Baron Beilke, the king's private ſecretary, being 
apprehended on ſuſpicion, declared, without heſitation, that 
he was privy to the plot, but added, that he had provided 
againſt the puniſhment that he knew awaited him, and againſt 
the riſk of being compelled by torture to betray thoſe who 
were aſſociated with him; he had in fact ſwallowed poiſon, 
and expired within a ſhort time after his declaration. Ankar- 
itrom was now brought to trial, and the fact being fully 
proved, he was condemned to be publicly arid ſeverely 
whipped on three ſucceſſive days, his right hand and his head 
to be cut off, and his body impaled, which ſentence he ſuffer- 
ed. not till the 17th of May. Not long after the death of the 
King, his property was given to his children, who, however, 
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were compelled to change their name. The king languiſhed till 
the 29th, of March, when he expired. A few hours before his de- 
ceaſe, he made ſome alterations in the arrangements of public 
affairs. He had before, by his will, appointed a council of 
regency, but, convinced by recent 2 how little he 
could depend on the attachment of his nobles, and bein 
alſo aware of the neceſlity of a ſtrong government in difficult 
times, he appointed his brother Charles, duke, of Sudermania, 
ſole regent till his ſon, who was then about 14 years old, 
ſhould attain the age of- 18 years. Immediately on the 
death of the king, the young prince was proclaimed, 
by the title of Guſtavus IV. The moderation and equity of 
the duke of Sudermania has endeared him to all ranks of 
ople. In November 1792, count de Stackelberg, the 
Ruſſian ambaſſador, delivered a note to the Swediſh court, 
demanding 12,000 troops, and fix ſhips of the line, agreeable 
toa treaty made with Guſtavus III. to act as auxiliaries in 
the ſpring of 179g againſt the French nation; but the ſpirited 
anſwer of the regent ſerved to ſhew the diſpoſition of the 
Swedes : it was: to this effe& : That that ſuccour could only 
be demanded in caſe Ruſſia was attacked by a foreign power: 
but this not being the fact, the requiſition was refuled. Tos 
ward the cloſe of 1793, a Ne to overturn the govern- 
ment of Sweden was ſet on foot by baron D' Armfelt, but it 
was happily diſcovered before it was ripe for execution. The 
wiſdom of the duke regent, Charles, has manifeſted itſelf in 
the moſt honourable manner to his character, and to the inter- 
eſts of his country. He has preſerved a ſtrict neutrality 
with reſpe@ to the belligerent powers, notwithſlanding the 
many inſults he has received from various European pow- 
ers, becauſe he would not betray a minor king into mea- 
ſures, which would infallibly reduce the finances and di- 
miniſh the ſtrength of bis inheritance. His good ſenſe ſhews 
him, that Sweden could not gain any thing by a war with 
| France; and therefore he avoids it, in a manner that forms a 
moſt eminent and illuſtrious example to every regent of every 
country. He holds. the nation in truſt, and diſcharges his 
_ duty with fidelity. e 1 5 
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DANISH DOMINIONS. 


Tux king of Denmark's dominions conſiſt of, 1. Den- 
mark. 2 Norway. 3. Eaſt and Weſt Greenland, with the 
iſlands in the Atlantic Ocean. To theſe may be added his 
German territories, already noticed in the deſcription of 
Lower Saxony and Weſtphalia; as alſo ſome ſettlements in 
the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and on the coaſt of Guinea. Co- 
penhagen is the capital of Denmark, and of all the Daniſh do- 


minions. 5 
1. DENMARK. 


Denmark is lituated between 54 and 58 degrees of North 
latitude, and between 8 and 13 degrees of Eaſt longitude, be- 
ing 240 miles long, and 180 miles broad. It is bounded on 
the North by the Scaggerac Sea; on the Eaſt by the Sound and 
the Baltic; on the South, by part of the duchy of Holſtein; 
and on the Welt by the German Sea. | 

Denmark may be divided into two parts, viz, 1. The pe- 
ninſula of Jutland; and, 2. The iflands, Gt 

Jutlandisſeparated from the iſlands by a ſmall ſtreight called 
the Leſſer Belt; and is divided into four diſtricts, aud the 
duchy of Sleſwic. The chief of the ;ſlands is Zealand; which 
is divided from Sweden by the Sound; and from Funen, an 
iſland on the ſouth, by the Great Belt. The Sound and the 
Great Belt are ſtreights. : 


ks Jutland. 


Diftrifs, Chief Towns 
Aalbourg,....--+-+< <> Aalbourg, 
Wiburg, „ Wiburg 

- Aarhuus, ;5 6 . . . Aarhuus. 
— ads „ Ripen. 
Sleſwie duch j Sleſwice. 
| 2. The Iſlands, 
ſtands. Chief Towns. 
Zealand.. ... Copenhagen. 


Funen, >» 22 „%% „„ „„ 43 „1 . Odenſee. 
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Iſtands. Chief Towns, 
Langl and.... . Rutcoping. 
——BK!!. ͤ ( BEFT. Naxhow. 
FSI, 4 oo 
—— cop oCeoens St: ge, 

EEE Tikes obo K » » +» . Ber gE. 
Allen, VVV 2 Sondenberg. 


The Sound is but three or four miles broad, and the 
greateſt depth of water being toward Zealand, the ſhips to or 
from the Baltic paſs within reach of the guns ef the fortreſs of 

Elſinore, and are obliged to pay toll. | 

The climate of Denmark is extremely variable, and diſtin— 
guiſhed by the moſt ſudden tranſitions from heat to cold, and 
from cold to heat. The peninſula of Jutland and Denmark, 
in general, is a level country, ab»unding in corn, and fine 
paltures, vari*gated with woods, rivulets, and lakes. There 
are no large 11vers, as the kingdom conſiſts only of a narrow 
peninſula, and a few iſlands. As the iſlands are the chief reſi- 
dence of the nobility and gentry, they are in bigh cultivation, 
which, as well as the fertile parts of Jutland, enable the 
Danes to ſupply their neighbours in Su eden and Norway with ; 

tain, 
, The commerce of Denmark conſiſts in exporting the natural 
produce of the country, viz fir and other timber, black cattle, 
horſes, butter, ſtock-fiſh, tallow, hides, train- oil, tar, pitch, 
iron, and furs. "The imports are brandy, wine, ſalt, and ſilk | 
from France, Portugal, and Italy. Commerce and the fine 
arts have increaſed conſiderably in Denmark during the preſent | 
reign; the Danes have a great intercourſe with England, 
whence they import broad-cloths, clocks, cabinets, lock-work, | 
and the manufactures carried on in the great towns in England. 

The Daniſh kings are abſolute, and the crown hereditary ; 
and perhaps they are the only legal ſovereigns in the world; 
for the ſenators, nobility, clergy, and commons, wearied out 
with civil diſtractions, in a general diet at Copenhagen, ia 


to the king. The kingdoms of Denmark and Norway were 
originally ſubje& to different ſovereigns, but became united by 
marriage in 1376. The king's reſidence is at Copenhagen, and 
his viceroy reſides at Bergen in Norway, 


1660, made a formal ſurrender of their power and liberty 4 
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His Daniſh Majeſty's revenues ariſe from three ſources, the 
impoſitions laid arbitrarily on his ſubjects, the duties paid by 
foreigners, aud his own demeſne lands. The tolls paid at 
Elſinore, by ſtrangers, ariſe chiefly from foreign ſhips that paſs 
through the Sound into the Baltic. The tolls are in propor- 
tion to the ſize of the ſhip and value of the cargo, exhibited in 
bills of lading. This tax, which forms a capital branch of 
the Daniſh king's revenue, has more than once thrown the 
northern parts of Europe into a flame. The Swedes in par- 
ticular oppoſed it, but have now agreed to pay the ſame rates 
as are paid by the ſubjects of Gieat Britain and the Netherlands. 
The groſs revenue of Denmark is {aid to amount to 700,000], 
per annum, a zum which maintains a ſplendid court, and 
powerful armaments by ſea and land. 22 

The preſent army of Denmark, in time of peace, conſiſts 
of go, ooo cavalry and infantry, excluſive of militia; but in 
time of war they have muſtered nearly double that number. 

By an actual numeration made in 1759, his Daniſh majeſty's 
ſubjects in Denmark, Norway, Ho!itein, the iſlands in the Bal- 
tic, aud the counties of Oldenburgh and Delmenhorſt in Weſt⸗ 
phalia, amounted to 2,444,c00 ſouls, exclulive of the Icelanders 
and Greenlandets. By the improvements introduced among 
them in agriculture and the arts, there is no doubt that their 
numbers muſt de greatly augmented ſince that time, infomuch 
that it is conjectured there are now near 3,200,000, 3 

The religion 1s Lutheran; and the kingdom 1s divided into 
fix dioceſes, one in Zealand, one iu Funcn, and four in Jut- 


land, which are under epiſcopal juriſdictions. 


The language vt Denmark is a dialect of the Teutonic; but 
High Dutch aud French are ſpoken at court, and the Engliſh 
begins to be taught at Copenhagen. The univerſity of this 
place is now greatly encouraged by the government; but the 
Danes till lately had made littie progreſs except in the mati 
matics and 0 Hiſtory, poetry, and all the different 


branches of literature, are now, however, cultivated with at- 
tent iou. 1 | 125 
Denmark has long been conſiderable for its maritime force, 
which has been lately augmented. By a regulation of the preſent 
king, there mult always be 36 ſhips of the line in a condition 
Lo be fitted out for ſea, and a proportionate number of ſloops 
and frigates. This fleet can be readily manned on any emer- 
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gency, as every ſea-faring man muſt once in his life ſerve his 
country for fix years, and is regiftered for that purpoſe. The 
number thus regiſtered amounts to 20, coo; beſides which 
there is always 4509 regimented for ſudden occafions, an 

kept in conſtant pay at Copenhagen. 


: 2. NOR WAY. 

The kingdom of Norway is ſituated between 58 and 72 de- 
grees of North latitude, and between 4 and go degrees of Eaſt 
longitude, It is 1000 miles long, and 200 broad. 

Norway is bounded on the North by the Frozen Ocean; on 
the Eaſt by the Dofrine Hills; on the South by the Scaggerac 
Sea; and on the Welt by the Atlantic Ocean. It is divided 
into four provinces, viz. 


| Provinces, Chief Tarn, 
1. Wardhuys, or Norwegian? , : 
Lapland, Ward huys. 


2. Droatheim,.....--- . Drontheim. 

3. Bergen.. . Bergen, Stavenger. DI" 
Aggerhuys, Frederickſtadt 

4- Aggerhuys, 2 2 „„ „ 26 % „% „%.L7% ; 11 Chriſtiana. , 


The climate of Norway is various, but in general very cold. 
At Bergen, the capital, the winter is moderate, and the ſea is 
praQticable. The eaſtern parts are commonly covered with 
ſnow, and in the winter the waters are all frozen to a great 
thickneſs. The more northerly parts, called Finmark, are fo 
intenſely cold, that they have been little viſited. They have 
the ſun continually in ſummer, and are totally deprived of it 
in winter; but, under this diſagreeable circumſtance, the 
ſky is ſo ſerene, and the aurora borealis ſo bright, that the 
Nor wegians can carry on their fiſhery, and work at their feve- 
ral trades in the open air. | . 

Norway is the moſt mountai nous country in Europe. It 
contains a chain of unequal mountains, running from North to 
South. Dofrefield is the higheſt mountain in Europe. The 
country alſo contains many lakes and foreſts. The lakes are 
well ſtocked with fiſh, and.navigable for veſſels of conſider- 
able burden. Norway contains quarries of excellent marble 
and other valuable ſtones, Gold has been found, but not in 
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great abundance. His Daniſh majeſty is now working to great 
advantage a filver mine at Koningſberg. Lead, copper, and 
iron mines are common in this country, The copper mines at 
Boraus are deemed the richeſt in Europe, Norway likewiſe 
produces quickſilver, ſulphur, vitriol, and allum, all which 
bring in a large revenue to the crown. : . 

The Norwegians are ſtrong and brave; they live in great 
ſimplicity of manners, and luxury is almoſt unknown. Hence 
they commonly arrive at a great age, and when 100 years old, 
are ſtill reckoned capable of labour. 


3. Tux Tui RD DIVISION or DENMARK courRE- 
; HENDS, | 

1- Eaſt Greenland, ſituated between 76 and 80 degrees of 
North latitude, and between 10 and go degrees of Eaſt longi- 
tude. This country is claimed by Denmark, but is not in- 
habited. The chief whale-fiſhery is on this coaſt. RY 

2. Veſt Greenland, ſituated between 69 and 75 degrees of 
North latitude, and between the meridian of London and 30 
degrees of Welt longitude. This country is inhabited by a 
barbarous ſort of people, among whom the Danes have ſent 
miſſionaries to convert them to Chriſtianity, There 1s a good 
fiſhery on this coaſt. 

3. Iceland, a large iſland, ſituated between 63 and 67 de= 
grees of North latitude, and between 10 and 20 degrees of Weſt 
longitude. The country 1s very barren, and the inhabitants 


live molly by fiſhing and fowling. The chief town is Schal- 


holt, where the Daniſh governor reſides. of | 
4- The Faro iſlands, to the number of twenty, ſituated be- 


| twixt Iceland and Scotland, in the latitude of 64 degrees North, 


and 7 degrees Weſt longitude. The natives purchaſe moſt of 
the neceſlarics of life from the Danes, for dried fiſh, hides, 
and ſulphur. | 

5. Some ſmall iſlands on the coaſt of Norway, the chief of 
which are, Malſtrom and Hiſteren, Near the former is a 
noted whirlpool, called by mariners, the navel of the ſea, At 


flood- Water, it ſucks in and ſwallows up every thing that 


comes within its eddy; and at ebb, it ſpouts out the water 
with great violence. | h | 
The firſt inhabitants of Scandinavia (comprehending Den- 
mark, Norway, and as Nee deſcended from the Scy- 
| 3 5 
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thians, a people who had no fixed habitations: at what period 
they firſt ſettled in towns is uncertain. The Cimbri, a Ger- 
man nation, next poſſeſſed themſelves of Jutland, which from 
this circumſtance obtained the name of the Cimbrian Cher ſo- 
nefe. The Teutones, another tribe of Germans, reduced 
Zealand, Funen, and the reſt of the Daniſh iſlands. The Jutes 
and Angles ſucceeded the Cimbri in the Cherſoneſe, and from 
the former the peninſula obtained its name. In the fourth 
century we find that the inhabitants of theſe countries, and 
of the North-Weſt of Germany, were called Saxons, a people 
very terrible to the Roman provinces of Gaul and Britain. 
They invaded and plundered the ſea-coaſts, and obliged the 
Romans to ſtation their forces upon them. But the Saxons 
were not able to fix themſelves in Britain till the decline of the 
Roman empire, when, in 430, they were invited to South 
Britain, for its defence. Having expelled the invaders, they 


quarrelled with the Britons, and ſubdued their country. The 


Danes and Normans, or Norwegians, invaded and harraſſed 
the coaſts of Gaul and Britain in the eighth cemury, and con- 
tinued their incurſions till the year 1012; when Swain, king 
of Denmark, made a compleat conqueſt of England, and left 
it to his ſon Canute, who was king of England, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden, in 1020. 

The kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, were 
afterwards governed by diſtinct ſovereigns; but Denmark and 
Norway became united again by the marriage of Aquin, king 
of Norway, with Margaret, daughter and heireſs of Walde- 
mar king of Denmark, in 1376. Sweden was afterwards ad- 
ded to the Daniſh domintons by Margaret, ſtiled the Semira- 
mis of the North; but this union did not laft longer than till 
the beginning of the ſixteenth century, when, in 1520, the 
principal nobility were executed at Stockholm, agreeable to 
a plan of Cbriſtiern IT. for their extirpation, which paved the 
way for the revolution of Guſtavus Erickfon Vafa, who, in 
Tz25, reſcued his country from the Daniſh yoke. In 1536 
Chriſtiern III. eſtabliſhed the Proteſtant religion in Denmark. 
In 1730 Chriſtian Frederic aſcended the throne. He was a 
good and wiſe prince, aiming chiefly to cultivate peace with 
his neighbours, and to promote the happineſs of his ſubjects. 
Chriſtian died in 1746, univerſally regretted by his people. 
His ſon and ſucceſſor, Frederic V. had married in 1743 the 
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princeſs Louiſa, youngeſt daughter of George IT. king of 
Great Britain. This prince, as all perſons in his exalted ſtation 
ſhould, followed the pacific ſleps of his father. He had 
no ſhare in the German war, except as a mediator, fince it 
was by his 1ntervention that the treaty of Cloſterſeven was 
ſigned. On the death of his firſt queen, who was mother to 
his preſent Daniſh majeſty, he married a daughter of the duke 
of Brunſwic Wolſenbuttle. | 

His {on Chriſtian VII. the preſent ſovereign of Denmark, 
aſcended the throne on the death of his father in 1766, and 
was married on the 1ſt of October in the ſame year to the 
princeſs Caioline Matilda, youngeſt ſiſter of George III. the 
preſent king of Great Britain. Here we cannnot but remarks 
that this amiable and unfortunate queen fell a victim to the in- 
trigues of the court of Denmark. Theſe are ſaid to have 
been inſtigated by the queen dowager, mother-in-law to the 
preſent king, in the ambitious view of raiſing her ſon Frede- 
ric to the throne. She was accidentally aſſiſted in her deſigns 
by the proceedings of the counts Strueuſee and Brandt, two 
active and entrepriſing miniſters, who endeavoured, too preci- 
pitately, perhaps, to eſtabliſh a falutary reformation in the ad- 
miniſtration of public affairs. This fornithed a pretence for 
charging them with a deſign of ſubverting the whole ſyſtem 
of government, and with a conſpiracy againſt the king's life. 
The queen was made a party in this accuſation, witneſſes be- 
ing procured to confirm the vague report of a criminal inter- 
courſe ſubſiſting between her majeſty and count Struenſee. 
The plan being thus laid, on the 16th of January, 1772, after 
a maſked-ball being given at court, prince Frederic and the 
2228 of the queen dowager, had the king awakened at 
four in the morning, and prevailed upon him to ſign an order, 
without delay, for arreſting the queen and her accomplices, as 
the only means of preſerving himſelf from the imminent 


danger to which they perſuaded him that he was expoſed, 
* is majeſty complied, though with great reluctance; and 


count Runtzun, with three officers, was immediately ſent to 
the queen's apartments, to arreſt her. She was conveyed, to- 
gether with the infant princeſs, to the caſtle of Cronenburg, 
attended by an Englifh lady, and eſcorted by a party of dra- 
goons, Struenſee and Brandt, with fome of their adherents, 
to the number of eighteen, were ſeized the ſame night, and 
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thrown into priſon. Theſe priſoners, after having undergone 
long and frequent examinations, at length received ſentence of 
death, and were beheaded on the twenty-eighth of April, E 
having previouſly had their right hands cut off. In the May 
following the king of Great Britain ſent a ſmall ſquadron of 

ſhips to convoy the queen to Germany, and appointed the city 
of Zell, in his electoral dominigns, for her reſidence. She 
died there on the tenth of May 1775, of a malignant fever, in 
the twentv-fourth yeer of her age. In 1780, his Daniſh ma- 
jeſty acceded to the armed neutrality eſtabliſhed between the 
Northern powers. ; 

Denmark, like ſome other European nations, has been 
menaced for not taking part in the preſent war againſt 
France; but notwithſtanding the menaces of other courts, 
the king is reſolved to keep a ſtrict neutrality ; and for this 
purpoſe, a“ Convention for the common defence of the li- 
berty and ſafety of the Daniſh and Swediſh commerce and 
navigation, between his majeſty the king of Denmark and 
Norway, &c. and his majeſty the king of Sweden, &c.““ was 
made and concluded at Copenhagen, March 27, 1794. The 
firſt article of this agreement is, that „ their majeſties declare 
ſolemnly, that they will maintain the moſt verſed neutrality 
in the courſe of the preſent war; avoid, as much as on them 
depends, whatever may embroil them with the powers their 
friends and allies; and continue to mark, as they have con- 
ſtently done, in circumſtances ſometimes difficult, all the at- 
tention, and even all the amicable deference, conſiſtent with 
their own dignity.” | 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. 


'ToRKEy, or the Grand Signior's dominions, is divided 
into Turkey in Europe, Turkey in Aſia, and Turkey in Africa. 
'The two latter have been already deſcribed. 

Turkey in Europe is ſituated between 36 and 46 degrees of 
North latitude, and between 17 and 40 degrees of Ealt long's | 
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tude, being 1000 miles long, and goo miles broad. It is 
* bounded on the N. by Sclavonia, Poland, and Ruſſia; on the 


E. by the Streights of Kaffa, the Black Sea, the Sea of Mar- 
mora, and the Archipelago ; on the S. by the Mediterranean; 


and on the W. by the Gulph of Venice, and the Auſtrian 


territories. | 
European Turkey is divided into a great number of pro- 
vinces, Viz, | | 


Provinces. | Chief Towns. 
1. Crim and Little Tartary,*.. Bachiſera, Precop, 
2. Budziac Tartary, f. . . . Oczakow. . 
i oo orvenenysss Bender, Belgorod. 
„ co oo=n=ec ao Go aces Jazy. 
„hi Tergoviſco. 
c ˙ ˙ ct Widin, Nicopoli. 
7. Servia, „ „ „ „ „% %% % %%%/0% „356 Belgrade. ; 
ff ͤ ͤVhꝛT 55 44 SOD. 
9- Romania. ... . . . . Conſtantinople. 


10. Macedonia . Salonichi. 
1 deny. „„ „„ riſſa. | | 
12. Achaia, now Livadia, ....... Athens, Thebes, Lepanto. 


c ˙ĩ˙˙ô⸗§%P pecan; canes Chimera. 
„„ Durazzo, 

£5 INES. 0·0· ww co cs Drino, Narenza, 
16. Raguſa, republic, .........- Raguſa. 

$7. Corinth; --- >; oc e. Cormth; 
Vcc Argos, 


19. Sparta . . Lacedemon, now Miſitra. 
20. Olympia. . -- -- Olympia, or Longinico. 
$i. . „„ „„ „„den, Gere, 

2%. i „„ „„ ate, Elis, or Belvidere 


— — 


* The independency of the Crimea, was eſtabliſhed at the 
cloſe of the late war between Ruſſia and Turkey. | 

+ The fortreſs of Oczakow, together with Budziac Tartary, | 
was given up to Ruſſia by the mediation of England and 
Pruſſia in 1791. 1 
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Turkiſh Iſlands in the Archipelago and the Levant Sea. 


1. Taſſo. 17. Nicaria. 

2, Samandrachi, 18. Samos. 

3. Imbros. 39. Patmos. 

4. Lemnos or Stalimene. 20. Paros. 

5. Tenedos. | 21. Naxia. 

6. Scirio, | 22, Milo, 

7. Mytilene, or Leſpos. 23. Nia. 

8. Negropont, or Egry= 24. Morgo. 
pus. 25. Coos. 

9. Scio. 26. Stamapala, 

10. Andros. 27. Namphio. 

11. Tine. | 28. Santorini. 

12. Zis. | 29. Cerigo, or Cytherea. 

13. Thermia. 30. Scarranto, 

14. Coluri. 31. Rhodes. 

13. Engia. 32. Candia. 

16. Delos. 33. Cyprus. 


The Turkiſh ſeas are the Euxine or Black Sea, the Palus 
Mcootis, or ſea of Tana, the Propontis, or the ſea of Marmora, 
which ſeparates Europe from Alia, the Achipelago or Egean 
Sea, the Ionian Sea, and the Levant. The Streights of the 
Helleſpont and Boſphorus are joined to the ſca of Marmora. 
Thoſe of the Helleſpont or Gallipoli, lie between Seſtos and 
Abydos. The Boſpnorus (now the Stieights of Conſtantino- 
ple,) means in Greek the Cow's or To's paſſage, and it is there 
according to Jolephus that the whale diſgorged Jonah the 
prophet. The Mceotis was fo called from the Greek word ſig- 
nifying nurſe, becauſe it was ſuppoſed to nurſe and feed the 
Euxine Sea. The chief rivers ae, the Danube, the Save, the 
Neiſter, the Neiper, and the Don, 

The gulphs and bays about Peloponneſus are, the Gulph of 
Lepanto, upon the coaſt of which is the territory called Corin- 
thia. The city Corinth, celebrated for its commerce and 
riches, ſtood on this gulph; its harbour is called Coranto. 
The other gulphs are, the Gulph of Engia, the Gulph of Napli, 
the Gulph of Colochina, the Gulph of Coron, and the Gulph 
of Arcadia. | 4, | 
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The principal mountains of European Turkey are, 1. The 
Iron-gate mountains, 2. Rhodope, or Argentum. g. Mount 
Athos. 4. Chimera. 5. Parnaſſus and Helicon, 6, Mount 
Pelton. 

Among the Tſlands, ſome are remarkable, viz. Tenedos; 
Leſbos, now Mytilene; Negropont, the ancient Enbcaa, is 
{ſeparated from the main land by a narrow channel called the 
Euripus ; and here the tides, on c'rtain days of the moon's 
age, are ſaid to flow twelve or fourteen times a day, at any 
other times they are regular. Scio, or Chios; Samos, where 
Pythagoras the philoſopher was born; Patmos is venerable 
for St. John, who wrote his revelation here. Paros, remark» 
ſor its fine marble; Santorini, a_new iſland raiſed by an 
earthquake in the year 1707; Rhodes has a harbour 30 
fathoms wide at its mouth; where ſtond the famous braſs 
Coloſſus ; Candia, the ancient Crete ; Cyprus, the chief town 
of which is Nicoha, where the Turkiſh viceroy reſides ; Coos, 
or Cos, now Lango, is famous for being the birth-place of 
Hippocrates the phyſician, and Apelles the painter; Delos, 
cenire of the Cyclades. The iſlands in the Ionian Sea are 
Sapienz, Stivali, Zante, Cephaloaia, Santa Maria, Corfu, and 
others of leſs note, particularly Iſola del Compare, which 
would not deſerve mention, had it not been the a cient Ithaca, 
the birth-place and kingdom of Ulyſſes. 5 

The air in Turkey is temperate, but not healthful; once in 
three or four years the plague commonly breaks cut both here 
and in the neighbouring parts of Aſia. The ſoil is fruitful, 
producing corn, wine, oil, fruit, wool, coffee, myrrh, ſrankia- 
cenſe, and other odoriferous plants and drugs. Their chief 
manufattures are carpets, cottons, Turkey leather, and ſoap 
and we import thence raw ſilk, grogram yarn, dying ſtuffs, 
1 hubarb, fruit, and oil. No country is better ſituated for traffic; 
but the Turks are an indolent generation, and cannot apply 
to buſineſs ; otherwiſe they might monopolize a great part of 
the trade of the world, conſidering their ſituation, and vaſt 
extent of empire. They never attempt any diſtant voyage; 
and have very few merchant ſhips, their imports: and exports 


| being made in foreign bottoms. 


The emperor of Turkey, ſtyled Grand Signior, or Sultan, is 
an abſolute unlimited monarch, reſtrained by no law. The 
chief officers of ſtate are the prime miniſter, ſtyled grand 
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vizir, the high prieſt called mufti, the vizir of the bench, who 
ſit in the divan, or courts of juſtice, the baſhaws, or governors 
of provinces, and the captain-baſla or admiral. The imperial 
treaſure is exceedingly great; and when money is wanted, 
vaſt ſums may be extorted from the viceroys and other 
officers of ſtate. The forces conſiſt of 20,000 foot-guards, 
called janizaries, whoſe commander is called aga; and 12,000 
horſe, called ſpahis. Theſe are brought up in the ſeraglio, or | 
emperor's palace, and trained to the uſe of arms from their 

* infancy. In time of war, from their militia, the Turks can 
bring an army into the field of ſeveral hundred thouſand men, 
The navy is ſmall, and even inferior to the Venetian fleet. The 
number of people 1s uncertain, but may be reckoned full as 
many as in Ruſliz, that is 24,000,000. 


The eſlabliſhed religion is the Mohammedan, and the pro- 


feſſors are called Muſſulmen. But all religions are tolerated. 
No nation on earth is more neglectful of learning, they have 
not one ſingle academy or univerſity. The Turkiſh language 
is a mixtuie of the Sclavonian, the modern Greek, and the 
Syriac. The Turks count by the lunar months, and date their 
letters by the day of the moon, thus, Conſtantinople, 26th of 


the 12th moon of the year 1794. 
Conſtantinople was built on the ruins of the ancient Byzan- 


tium, by the Roman emperor Conſtantine, as a more inviting | 


ſituation than Rome for the ſeat of the empire. It became 
afterwards the capital of the Greek empire, and having eſcaped 
the deſtructive rage of the barbarous nations, it was the 
greateſt, as well as the moſt beautiful city in Europe, and 
the only one during the middle ages in which there remained 
any image of the ancient elegance in manners and arts. It 
abounds in curioſities, and is thought to contain about 800,000 
inhabitants, three-fourths of whom are ſaid to be Greeks and 
Armeuians, and the reſt are Jews and Turks. 

As the Hiſtory of the Turks has been already given (ſee 
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above, p. 57) there is no occaſion to ſay any thing reſpecting 


the affairs of the Turkiſh empire in this place, 
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BRITISH ISLANDS. | 
Tux Britiſh Iſlands, ſituated in the Atlantic Ocean, conſiſt 
of two large iſlands, and a great many ſmaller ones, making 
three kingdoms, under the guidance of one king. The two 
large iſlands are Great Britain and Ireland. Great Britain, by- 
far the largeſt, comprehends the kingdoms of England o 
South Britain, and Scotland or North Britain. 

England is ſituated between 50 and 56 degrees of North 
latitude, and between 2 degrees of Eaſt and 6 degrees of 
Weſt longitude, England being 360 miles long, and goo; 
miles broad, is bounded on the N. by Scotland; on the E. 
by the German Sea; on the S, by the Engliſh Channel, which 
divides it from France; and on the W. by St. George's 
Channel and the Iriſh Sea. &: | 

England is divided into the kingdom of England and 
Principality of Wales, The kingdom of England compre- 
hends fix circuits; viz. 1. Home circuit; 2. Norfolk circuit ; 
3. Oxford circuit; 4. Midland circuit; 5. Weſtern circuit; 
6. Northern cireuit. To theſe add the counties of Middleſex 
and Cheſhire, which belong to no circuit; the former being 
the ſeat of the ſupreme courts of juſtice, and the latter a 
county-palatinate, privileged with having its own judges. 
The principality of Wales comprehends four circuits; -viz. 
1. North-caſt circuit; 2. North-weſt circuit; g. South-eaſt 
circuit; 4. South-weſlt circuit, | v3 
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THE KINGDOM OF ENGLAND. 


1. Hou Circuit, 


= Counties. + ks - 9 N oof Torons. g 21 

1. Eſſex\...,.....>> Chelmsford, Colcheſter, Harwich, 
2. Hertford, ....... Hertford, St. Albans, Royſton, _ 

| .- (Maidſtone, Canterbury, Rocheſter, Do- 
3. Kent, . . . . . ) ver, Deal, Hythe, Romney, Sand» 


* 


wich. 
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Counties, 


4. Surrey, ALLELE 5 


ENGLAND, 


Chief Towns, 


Southwark, Kingſton, Guildford, Croy- 


don, Epſom, Richmond. 


&+ Suſſex, vous 4 1 ves. Chicheſter, Lewes, Rye, Haſtings, 


Eaſtgrinſtead, Winchelſea. 


7 7 1 
2. Noxrotk CIRCUIT. 


1. Bucks, ee ebe 
. Bedford; .. 
3. Huntingdon, .... 
4. Cambridge, ..... 
5 

Norfolk 


Buckingham, Aleſbury, Marlow. 
Bed ford, Woburn, Dunſtable. 
Huntingdon, St. Ives, Kimbolton. 
Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket. 
Ipſwich, Bury, Leoſtoff. 

Norwich, Lynn, Yarmouth, 


3. Oxrorpr Circuit. 


1, Oxford, ovooreoner 
. 
g. Glouceſter 
4. Worceſter 
F. Monmouth, ..... 
6. Hereford, ....... 
7. Salop .. 


| 8. Stafford. ; 


Oxford, Whitney, Dorcheſter. 

Reading, Windfor, Newbury. 

Sieges e, Tewkſbury, Cirenceſter. 

Worceſter, Eveſham. | 

Monmouth, Chepſtow. 

Hereford, Leominſter. | 

Shrewſbury, Ludlow, Wenlock. 

N Litchfield, Newcaſtle under 
ine, 1 


4. Mip TAN Ci cuir. 


1. Warwick, ....... 
a. Leiter 
$3 Derby 
4. Nottingham. 

5 Lincoln, ETSY” 
8. Rutland, 2 „ „„ 26%é4755 60 


7. Northampton, ... 


Warwick, Coventry, Birmingham, 
Leiceſter, Loughborough, Harborough. 
Derby, Cheſterfield. 

Nottingham, Southwell, Newark, 
Lincoln, Stamford, Boſton. 

Oakham, Uppingham. 


Northampton, Peterborough, Daven- 


try. 995 
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Goſport. 


a 


[Luxore, 


e 


1. Eamps or Hants, ; Wincheſter, Southampton, Portſmouth, 


2 
8 
4 
b 
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Counties. | Chief Towns. 
2. Wilts .. . . Saliſbury, Marlborough, Wilton; 
3. Dorſet, ,........ Dorcheſter, Shaftſbury, Pool. 


4 Somerſet, <.uoc-. Briſtol, Bath, Taunton. | 
3 ; * 0 Dartmouth, Ta- 
6. Cornwall,....... Launceſton, Falmouth, 


- 


6. NoRTHERN Crircvir, 


York, Leeds, Wakefield, Halifax, 
+ Yark ) Hull, Richmond, Scarborough, 
: . Whitby, Sheffield, Doncaſter, Sher- 
| born, Northallerton. 4 | 
2. Durham Durham, Stockton, Sunderland. 
3- Northumberland, Newcaſtle, Berwick, Shields, Morpeth. 


4. Lancaſter, os Lancaſter, Mancheſter, Liverpool. 
5. Weſtmoreland,... Appleby, Kendal, Lonſdale, 


6. Cumberland, 3 Fenrith, Cokermouth, White - 


EXTRA-Cixculr CouxriESõ. 


1. Middleſex,. London, Weſtminſter, Uxbridge, Brent- | 
ford, Barnet. | 

2. Cheſhire, e 6612. 

ü port, Parkgate. 4 


To the extra-circuit counties it will not be improper to 
ſubjoin a brief account of the cinque- ports, which are five 
harbours on the coaſts of Suſſex and Kent, namely, Haſtings, 
Dover, Hythe, Romney, and Sandwich. Theſe had anciently 
very conſiderable privileg s, on account of their fitting out 
ſhips for the defence of the coaſt againſt any invader. They 
are ſtill under the government of the conſtable of Dover caſtle. 
The five cinque-ports, with their three dependents, Rye, Win- 
chelſea, and Seaford, ſend fixteen members to the Britiſh par- 
Lament, who are ſtyled © Barons of the Cinque-ports,* = 


- „N 
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NoRrTh-EASsT Circuit. 


. Chef Towns. 
1. Flint, ........ Flint, St. Aſaph, Holywell. 
2. Denbigh, ... Denbigh, Wrexbam, Ruthyn. 
3. Montgomery, Montgomery, Llanvylin. 


. Nox rn-wzsT Ci Rc vrt. 
1. Angleſea, ... Beaumaris, Newburgh, Holyhead. 


2. Cacernarvon, . Caernarvon, Bangor, Conway. 
3- Merioneth,,. Harley, Bala, Dolgelheu. 


Nox rH Warzs. 


Sourk- EAST Ci cuir. 


15 Radnor, i Radnor, Pretean. 
2. Brecknoc,... Brecknoc, Bealt, Hay. 
3. Glamorgan, . Cardiff, Llandaff, Swanſey. 


SOUTH=WEST CIRCUIT. 


1. Pembroke,.. Pembroke, St. David's, Milfordhaven. 
2. Cardigan, ... Cardigan, Aberiſtwyth. _ 
1 3. Caermarthen, Caermarthen, Kidwelly. 


" The name of Inſulæ Britannicæ or Pritiſh Iſles, was given 
by the ancients to thoſe iſlands that lie on the North-weſt 
corner of Europe, which they looked upon as a world diſtin& 

from their own, * penitus toto diviſos orbe Britannos,”” 

They divided them into three parts, Albion, Hibernia, an 
Inſulæ Minores, Albion, called otherwiſe Britannia Major, 
and now Great Britain, contained Albion Citerior, or South 
Britain, and Albion Ulterior, or North Britain. The ſmall 

 1ſlands belonging to England are, 1. On the Eaſt coaſt, Holy 
Iſland, Fearn Iſlands, Cocket Iflands, Sheppey land, wherein 
is Queenborough, and Thanet Iſland, the N. E. point whereof 
is called the North Foreland. 2. On the South coaſt are, 

the Iſle of Wight, wherein is Newport and Cowes, the two 


Sourn Wares, 
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iſlands Portlock and Purbeck, and near the coaſt of France, 


the iſlands of Jerſey, Guernſey, Alderney, and Sark. g. On 


the Weſt coaſt are, the Iſles of Scilly, being a cluſter of ſmall 


iſlands, to the number of 14: they lie 40 miles Weſt of the 
Lands End; the chief whereof are Scilly, and St. Mary, In 
the Briſtol Channel are the iſlands of Lundy and Alney, On 
the coaſt of Wales is the iſland of Angleſea, wherein is Holy= 


head, where the packet-boat for Ireland is ſtationed. In the 


Iriſh Sea ts the Iſle of Man, which will be taken notice of 
hereafter. | . . ee 
The principal rivers in England are, 1. the Tweed; 2. the 
Tyne; g. the Tees; 4. the Humber, which is made up of 
the Ouſe, the Trent, and other branches; 5. the Ouſe, in 
Norfolk, which receives the Cam at the Iſle of Ely; 6. the 
Yare, which runs by Norwich, and falls into the fea at the 
town of Yarmouth ; 7. the Thames, the greateſt river in Eng- 


land, compoſed of Tame and Iſis; 8. the Medway, a deep 


river, where the men of war are commonly laid up at Chat- 
ham; g. the Severn, which receives the Avon, and falls into 
the Briſtol Channel; 10, the Dee in Wales; 11. the Merſey, 
which falls into the ſea at Liverpool ; 12. the Ribble ; x3. the 


Derwent ; 14. the Eden, which paſſes by Carliſle, and falls 


into the Solway Frith. The chief lakes are Soham Mere, 
Wittleſea Mere, and Ramſey Mere; which, in winter, or in 


the rainy ſeaſon, overflow, and form one great lake of 4o or _ 


zo miles in circumference, . 


The chief mountains are, the Malvern hills in Worceſter, 


the Peak, in Derbyſhire, SnowA1on and Plinlimon in Wales; 
Fhe ſoil in England differs according to the progreſs of 
agriculture in different parts. In general, there ie no country 
of Europe where agriculture is carried to ſuch a degree of 
perfection; and the ſoil produces corn not only ſufficient to 
maintain its own inhabitants, but to bring in immenſe ſums o 


money into the country. No nation exceeds England in the 


productions of the garden; and London, though peopled 
with ncar a million and a half of inhabitants, is olentih 


England have been doubled, and even trebled in their value 
of fate years, in many Pe. by incloſing and fowing them 


| 
1 
[ 
| 


ully 
fupplied with all kinds of roots, fruits, and kitchen-ftuff, 
from grounds within twelve miles diſtance, The lands of 


with clover, cinquefoil, trefoil, lucerne, and other graſs- ſeeds. 
This kingdom affords neat cattle, ſheep, horſes, aſſes, and ſome 
mules, goats, red and fallow deer, hares, rabbits, dogs, foxes, 
quirrels, ferrets, weazels, lizards, otters, badger?, hedge-hogs, 
cats, polecats, rats, mice, and moles; which being common 
to all the neighbouring countries, I ſhall ovly make particular 
mention of thoſe in which we are allowed to excel. The 
Engliſh oxen are the largeſt and beſt that are to be met with 
any where: there is a ſmaller ſpecies bred in Wales and the 
North, and the fleſh of theſe is as good for domeſtic conſump- 
tion as the former. The ſheep are valuable for their fleeces 
and fleſh ; thoſe of Lincolnſhire are extremely large ; but the 
fleſh of the ſmall down mutton is moſt admired ; and the 
wool of both exceeds any in Europe. With regard to the 
number of ſheep in England, it is computed that there are no 
Jeſs than 12,000,900 of fleeces ſhorn annually ; which, at a 
medium of 18. 6d. a fleece, makes co, ol. Theſe fleeces, 
when manufactured, produce five times as much, that is, 
4, 500, oool. The horſes for the road and the chace are beau- 
tiful ; they are generally 15 hands high, and are well pro- 
portioned ; and ſo fleet, that it is not uncommon to run 20 
miles inleſs than an hour. The horſes for draught, either for 


coach or waggon, are ſcarcely to be paralleled ; of theſe our 


cavalry formerly conſiſted. There are not better chang 
Horſes in the world ; but the cuſtom has been lately adopte 
of mounting our cavalry upon horſes of a lighter kind. The 


breed of theſe uſeful animals of late years, has been parti- - 


cularly attended to by the Engliſh; and the fineſt horſes from 

Aſia, Africa, Spain, and other places, have been imported, at 
great expences, to unite all their qualities in the Engliſh breed; 
and indeed they are arrived at ſuch excellence, that moſt of the 
people of Europe are deſirous of having fine Engliſh hunters. 
The number exported, ang the vaſt number uſed for carriages 
and for the ſaddle, promote the breed of horſes in preference to 
other cattle. The tame fowls are, turkeys, peacocks, poultry, 
geeſe, ſwans, ducks, and tame pigeons. The wild are, buſtards, 
wild geeſe, wild ducks, teal, widgeon,-plover, pheaſants, par- 


tridges, woodcocks, grouſe, 1 ſnipeꝭ, ruffs, and rees, a very 
delicate but rare ſort of bir 


, Chiefly found in the fens, about 


Lincolnſhire ; wood-pigeons, hawks of various kinds, black- 


birds, thruſhes, nightingales, goldfinches, linnets, larks, &c. 
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and of late there are great numbers of Canary. birds bred in 
aviaries. The ſtrength, courage, and fidelity of the Engliſn 
maſtiff- dog and the boldneſs and the ferocity of the bull-dog, 
and game- cock, are not to be paralleled among other crea- 
tures of the like kind in any country: but theſe qualities are 
ſaid to degenerate when the creatures are tranſported to other 
countries, The rivers of England abound with excellent fiſhy. 
and the ſeas, which waſh its ſhores, give employment to an 
incredible number of filhermen, who take great quantities of 
cod-fiſh, herrings, pilchards, oyſters, lobſters, and all kinds 
of ſhell-fiſh, Many thouſands of barrels of herrings and 
pilchards are annually exported to other parts of the world, 
The mines of Britain chiefly conſiſt of copper, iron, lead, and 
tin, which laſt are deſervedly held in great eſtimation. The 
tin-works of Cornwall are under certain regulations, called 
the Stannary Laws ; and the miners, a remarkable body of 
people, ſince their number is ſaid to amount to 100,000, have 
privileges of their own, Pit and ſea-coal abound in ſeveral 
counties ; but the coal-pits in the biſhopric of Durham, and 
in Northumberland, which are ſhipped at Newcaftle and 
Sunderland, ſupply the city of London, and many other great 
towns in England, and even beyond ſea, with that valuable fuel. 
There is ſcarce a manufacture in Europe that is not brought 
to great perfection in England, and therefore it is unnecellar; 
to enumerate them all. The woollen manufacture is the —_ 
conſiderable, and exceeds in goodneſs and quantity that of any 
other nation. Hard-ware is another great article, the Engliſ 
locks, edge-tools, guns, ſwords, and other arms, are the beit in 
the world; houſehold utenſils of braſs, iron, pewter, and earth» 
en-ware, are allo conſiderable articles of trade, and the clocks 
and watches made in England are in high eſteem for the ſoli- 
dity and accuracy of the workmanſhip. 10 
The air and climate are very ingonſtant, and we ſometimes 
experience all their viciſſitudes in the courſe of one day, . ., 
The commerce and manufactures of England have increaſed 
greatly ſince the commencement of the preſent century; and have 
raiſed the Engliſh to a high pitch of power. What makes 


.their traffic ſo advarſtageous, is, that it is chiefly carried on by 


exporting the produce and manufactures of their own coun- 


try. Cornwall and Devonſhire ſupply tin and lead 3 and 
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woollen manufactures are common to all the weſtern counties, 
Dorſetſhire manufatures cordage for the navy, feeds an incre- 
dible number of ſheep, and has large lace mauufactures. 
Somerſet{hire, beſides furniſhing lead, copper, and lapis cala- 
minaris, has large manufactures of bone-lace, ſtockings, and 
caps. Briftol, which is the name both of a ctiy and of a 
county, has a manufaQture of bottle-glafs and drinking-glaſs, 
which alone occupies 15 large houles; its braſs-wire manufac- 
tures are allo very conſiderable. All kinds of the niceſt arts 
are carried on in London and its neighbourhood. Colcheſter is 
famous for its baize and ſerges; Norwich for druggits and cam- 
blets; Birmingham, one of the largeſt towns in England, for its 
ingenious hardware manufactures, buttons, ſhoe-buckles, &c. 
Sheffield for cutlery ; and the ingenious inventions at both the 


laſt mentioned places enable them to afford thei: productions at 


the half of the price which other nations demand for an inferior 


kind. The northern counties carry on a prodigious trade in 


the coarſer and ſlighter woollen manufactures. Mancheſter is 
remarkable for its dimities checks, cottons, &c. Wich in a 
very ſhort time have rendered it rich and populous. 

The inhabitants of England and Walcs are commonly reckon= 
ed at ſeven millions; and they have certainly been increafing 
for a great many years paſt. They are well ſized, and are 
generally fair and florid in their complexions, The Engliſh 
women are, upon the whole, reckoned more beautiful than 


thoſe of any other country in Europe; and excel all others in 


perſona] and domeſtic clean ineſs. Their ordinary dreſs, as 
well as that of the men, is more remarkable for neatneſs and 
plainneſs than for ſplendour. At court, and upon all occa- 
Hons where the Engliſh appear in full dreſs, their apparel is 
both-magnificent ani ceny Courage and the love of liberty, 
as well as the ſpirit of benevolence, are the diſtinguiſhing vir- 
tues of the natives of this iſland. This benevolent and humane 
turn of mind is particularly conſpicuous in the infinite variety 
of public and private charitable inſtitutions which are ſcattered 
over different parts of the kingdom. and which far exceed the 
number of ſuch monuments exiſting in any other country. 
The Engliſh are reproached with being too reſerved in their 
behaviour, both among themſelves and with foreigners, a 


— 
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circumſtance which is attributed to pride, and to the high 
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ſenſe they have of the dignity of their nation. They are not, 


indeed, ſo apparently communicative, nor have they in general 


ſuch eaſy and 5 manners as their neighbours; but this 


ſhyneſs is much leſſened, and gradually wears off from the 


more frequent intercourſe which men of all ranks in England 


have at preſent with forcigners of moſt nations. 

The eſtabliſhed religion in England, which took place 
under Henry VIII. is reformed in a great meaſure from the 
errois of Popery. The conſtitution of the church is Epiſco- 
pal, and is governed by biſhops, whoſe benefices were con> 
verted by the Norman Conqueror into temporal baronies, in 
right of which every biſhop, except that of Sodor and Man, 
has a ſeat in the Houſe of Peers. The king is the head of the 
church; under him there are two archbiſhops, and 24 biſhops. 
The archbiſhops are thoſe of Canterbury and York. The 


former is the firſt peer of the realm, and takes precedence 


before all dukes and officers of ſtate, except the members of 


the Royal family. Beſides his own dioceſe, he has under 


him the biſhops of London, Wincheſter, Ely, Lincoln, Ro- 


cheſter, Litchfield, Coventry, Hereford, Worceſter, Bath and 


Wells, Saliſbury, Exeter, Chiceſter, Norwich, Oxford, Glou- 
ceſter, Peterborough, Briſtol; and in Wales, St. David's, 


'Llandaff, St. Aſaph, and Bangor. The archbiſhop of York. 
takes place of all dukes not of the blood royal, and of all 


officers of ſtate, the lord chancellor excepted, He has in his 


province, beſides his own dioceſe, the bilhoprics of Durham, 
Carliſle, Cheſter, Sodor and Man. The eccleſiaſtical govern- 


ment of England is lodged in the convocation, or aſſembly of 


the clergy. But as ſome clergymen, in the reign of queen 
Anne, and the beginning of the reign of George II. endea- 
-voured to raiſe its power too high, the king exerted his prero- 


gative of calling the members together, and diſſolving them; 
ſince which time they have never met to do buſineſs. © 
The civil government of England reſides in the king, lords, 


and commons, who together form the parliament'or ſovereign 


council of the nation. The king takes an oath at his corona» 
tion, by which he binds himſelf to obſerve all the duties that 
a prince can owe to his people. He promiſes to govern ac- 
cording to law, to execute judgement in 2 and to main- 


tain the eſtabliſhed religion. But notwithſtanding theſe limi- 
tations on his power, he has great prerogatives. His per ſon 


is ſacred, and it is high treaſon to intend or imagine his death. 
He makes war and peace, levies armies, and employs them 
as he thinks proper, ſummons the parliament to meet, and 
when met, prorogues, or diſſolves it at pleaſure ; refuſes 


his aſſent to any bill or law though it has paſſed both lords 


and commons. He poſſeſſes the right of chooſing his own 
council, of nominating all the great officers of ſtate and 
church, and is the fountain of honour fram whom all degrees 
of nobility and knighthood proceed. The Houſe of Lords 
conſiſts of the two archbiſhops, and 24 biſhops already men- 
tioned, and of temporal peers of the realm, the number of 
whom is indefinite, and may be increaſed at pleaſure by the 
crown. The Commons conſiſt of all ſuch men of any landed 

Property in the kingdom, as have not ſeats in the Houſe of 

ords ; every one of whom has a feat in parliament, either 
prriovelly or þy his repreſentative, The countics are repre- 

nted by knights, elected by the proprietors of lands: the 
cities and boroughs are repreſented by citizens and burgeſlcs, 
choſen by the mercantile or trading part of the nation. The 
number of Engliſh repreſentatives is 31g, and of Scots 45; in 
all 558. The king, the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and the 
re preſentatives of the commons, form the coaſtituent parts of 
parliament. The conſent of all three is required to make 
any new law that binds the ſubject. All grants of ſubſid ies 
Or taxes mult take their riſe in the Houſe of Commons, for 


the taxes are raiſed on the great body of the people ; and 


therefore it is proper that they ſhould have the right of taxing 
themſelves. In both houſcs the act of the majority binds the 
whole, and this is declared by votes openly and publicly given. 
Bills or propoſals laid before either houſe are of two kinds, 
public or private. If the relief ſought by the bill be of a 
private nature, it is firſt neceſſary to prefer a petition, which 
being preſented by a member of the houſe, ſets forth 
the grievance of which the remedy is deſired, In public 
affairs, the bill is brought in upon motion made to the buuſe 
without any petition. It is then read a firft time, and, at a 
convenient diſtance, a ſecond time; after each reading the 


ſpeaker, or preſident of the hohſe, opens to the members the 


ubſtance of the bill, and puts the queſtion, whether it ſhall 
proceed any farther? after the ſecond reading it is committed, 
that is, referred to a committee, which, in matters of ſmaller 
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moment, conſiſts of a part of the houſe, and in affairs of great 
impartance, of the whole. In theſe committees the bill ig 
debated clauſe by clauſe, amendments made, the blanks filled 
up; and ſometimes the bill is entirely new modelied. After 
it has gone through the committee, the chairman reports it to 
the houſe, where the bill amended is debated, and' the 
queſlion again upon every clauſe. When the houſe have agreed 
or diſagreed to the amendments of the committee, and ſomes 
times added new ones of their own, the bill is ordered to be 
engroſſed, or written, in a ſtrong groſs hand. It is then read 
a third time, and the ſpeaker again opens the contents, and 
holding it up in his hand, puts the queſtion, whether the bill 
ſhall paſs ? If this be agreed to, the title to it is ſettled, and 
one of the members carries it to the lords, and deſires their 
concurrence. The bil! then goes through the ſame forms 
(except that of engroſſing) as in the other houſe. Then the 
bill is ready for the king's aſſent, which is all that is now 
required for its paſſing into a law, The royal aſſent is given 
in two ways, 1. in rg When the king ſends for the 
commons to the Houſe of Peers, the ſpeaker carries the money 
bills in his hand, and in delivering them, he addreſſes his 
majeſty in a ſolemn ſpeech, in which he extols the loyalty and 
generoſity of the commons, and tells the king how neceſſary 
it is to be frugal of the public money. It is on this occaſion 
that the commons of Great Britain appear in their higheſt 
luſtre. The king either gives his aſſent by the clerks, de- 


| claring “ The king wills it to be ſo,“ or refuſes his affent in 


the gentle language of The king willadviſe on it.” 2. The 
royal aſſent may be given by letters patent under the Great 
Seal, ſigned by the king's own hand, and notified in his abſence 
to both houſes aſſembled in the high houſe, by commiſſioners 
conſiſting of certain peers, named in the letters. 4 
The king of Great Britain has miniſters and officers a 
pointed to aſſiſt him. Theſe are his privy counſellors, whoſe 


office continues during the life of the king, if it does not 


happen that they are removed upon his diſpleaſure. They are 
ſworn by their oath of office to obſerve, keep, and do all 
that a good and true counſellor ought to do to his ſovereign 
lord. Among the privy counſellors, the two ſecretaries of 
Rate are entruſted with the king's ſignet. There was Tikewife 
a ſecretary for Scotland, but the affairs of that country are 
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now committed to other miniſters. Since the laſt increaſe of 
the Britiſh colonies, a new board of trade has been erected, 
and the preſident acts as ſecretary for American affairs. The 
term of prime miniſter is unknown to the Engliſh conſtitution, 
but the office is perhaps neceſlary. » His majeſty may make 
any of bis ſervants firſt miniſter, that is, his firſt confident and 
agent: but this office commonly accompanies that of firſt lord 
4 the treaſury, or chancellor of the exchequer, which ſhall 
be explained hereafter, COD Oe 

- The nine great officers of the crown, who, in virtue of their 
poſts, take place next to the princes of the royal family, and 
the two primates, are as follow: 1, The lord high ſte ward 
of England, whoſe office is now exerciſed only occaſionally, 
that is, at a coronation, or to fit judge on a peer or peerels, 
when tried for a capital crime, 2. The lord high chancellor 
preſides in the courts of Chancery, to moderate the ſeverities 
of the law, and he proceeds according to the dictates of 
equity and reaſon. g. The poſt of lord high treaſurer has of 
late been veſted in a commiſſion, conſiſting of five perſons, 
who are called lords of the treaſury ; but the firſt commiſſion- 
er is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the whole power. He has the ma- 


nagement and charge of all the revenues of the crown kept 


in the exchequer, as alſo the power of letting uponleaſeallcrown 
lands, and the gift of all places belonging to the cuſtoms in 
the ſeveral ports of the kingdom, 4. The lord preſident of 
the council is an officer of great truſt. He propoſes all the 
buſineſs tranſacted at the council-board, and reports its pro- 
ceedings to the king, when his majeſty has been abſent. 5. The 
office of lord privy ſeal conſiſts in putting the king's ſeal to all 
charters, grants, and the like, which are ſigned by the king, in 
order to their paſling the great ſeal. 6. The office of lord 
high chamberlain is hereditary in the duke of Ancaſter's 
family. He attends the king's perſon at his coronation to 
dreſs him; and he has the charge of the Houſe of Lords 
during the fitting of parliament. 7. The duke of Norfolk is 
hereditary carl marſhal of England, He directs all ſolemn 
„ e N coronations, funerals, general mournings, and the 
ike. 8. The office of lord high admiral of England, is now 
managed by commiſſion. The Engliſh Admiralty is a board 
of execution as well as of direction, and is in its proceedings 
independent of the crown itſell; but as the members are 
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removeable at pleaſure, they will ſeldom do any thing againſt 
the king's inclination. This court regulates the whole naval 
force of the kingdom, names all its officers, or confirms them 
when named. 9. The office of lord high conſtable, which has 
been diſuſed fince the year 1521, is occaſionally revived for a 
coronation. It was formerly a place of the higheſt truſt, as 
the conſtable commanded all the ports and garriſons, and took 


place of all officers in the field. 


Beſides the Court of Chancery, the juriſdiction of which 
has been already mentioned, there are three other great courts 


of the realm. 1. The King's Bench, ſo called, becauſe all 
matters to be decided at common law, between the king and 
his ſubje Sts, are here tried, except ſuch affairs as properly 


belong to the Court of Exchequer. The King's Bench is alfo 


a check upon all inferior courts. Here preſide four Jes, the 
firſt of whom is ſtiled lord chief juſtice of * 

Court of Common Pleas takes cognizance o 
debated between ſubje& and ſubjett. There are four judges 
Por juſtices alſo of this court. 3. The Court of Exchequer 


. 8. The 
all pleay to be 


was inſtituted for managing the revenues of the crown, and 
has a power of Judging both according to ſtrict law and equity. 
All matters touching the king's revenue, cuſtoms, fines, are 


here tried and decided. To prevent all thoſe judges from being 
ex poſed to undue influence, they have their ſalaries for life. 


A king of England would enjoy all the prerogatives that 


7 have ever been claimed by the moſt abſolute monarchs, had 
not the conſtitution wiſely contrived an expedient by which 
this authority is moſt effectually moderated. This is, that the 
2 repreſentatives of the people have it in their power, at any 
time, to render theſe prerogatives unavailing, by withholding 
the ſubſidies, which the king can obtain only from their libera- 
lity, the revenue of the crown, except what is granted by þ goto 


ment, being very inconſiderable. The laws of England may, 


with propriety, be divided into two kinds; the lex non ſcripias 


the unwritten, or common law; and the /ex ſcripta, the written, 
or {tute law. The unwritten law is ſo named, becauſe it is 
not founded on any known att of the legiſlature, but receives 
its force from immemorial cuſtom. The unwritten law 
includes not only general cuſtoms, or the common Jaw ſo 


called; but alſo the ome cuſtoms of certain parts of the 


imme 
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kingdom ; as well as thoſe particular Jaws, that are by cuſtom 
obſerved only in certain courts and juriſdiftions. The oldeſt 
of the ſtatute laws that are now extant is the famous Magna 
Charta, which the barons compelled king John to grant at 
Runnymede ; it was afterwards confirmed in parliament 
under the reign of Henry III. Upon this the baſis of the 
| liberties of every Engliſhman is founded. The king's title 
is, George III. by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, Duke of Brunſwic 
and Lunenburg, Arch Treaſurer, and Ele&or of the Holy 
Roman Empire. | 

The taxes in England are either annual or perpetual. The 
annual are, the — and malt tax. The perpetual ere, 1. The 


c uſtoms of tonnage and poundage of all merchandize imported 


and ex ported. 2. The exciſe or inland impoſition on a great 
variety of commodities. 3. The ſalt-duty. 4. The poſts 
office, or duty for the carriage of letters. 5. The ſtamp- duty 
on paper, parchment, &c. 6. The duty on houſes and win- 
 dows. 2 The duty and licences for hackney coaches, chaiſes, 

poſt hories, &c. 8. The duty on offices and penſions. The 
produce of the ſeveral branches of the revenue, amounts 
ennually to about 17,000,00.1, ſterling. Part of which 
; ee ſum is appropriated to pay the intereſt of the 
national debt, which amounts to near goo, oc, oool. ſterling, 
The remainder is deſtined for the maintenance of the king's 
houſchold, aud civil liſt, His preſent majeſty, ſoon after his 
acceſſion, accepted the limited ſum of 800,0101. per annum, 
for theſe purpoſes; but it has ſince been greatly augmented. 
The expences defrayed by the civil liſt, are thoſe that in any 


ſhape relate to civil government, as all ſalaries to officers of 1 


late, appointments to foreign ambaſſedors, judges, &c. 
- The army of Great Britain are ipſo facto diſbanded every 
year, unleſs continued by parliament. The land- forces, in 
time of peace, amount to about 40,008 men, including troops 
and garriſons in Ircland, Gibraltar, Minorca, and America; 
— in time Fe ts there hone bees 150,099 2 A 

dreigners in Britiſh pay. The royal navy of Englan | 
| pany, a its . L and ornament. The comple- 
ment of ſeamen in time of peace, uſually amounts to between 


As and 15,000. In time of war they have amounted to no leſs 
than 80,000 men. : a 
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Learning is as much indebted to England as to any country 
in — Bacon, Newton, and Locke, are fofficicnt to im- 
mortahize it in this reſpect. The univerſities are thoſe of Ox« 
ford and Cambridge. 

Although from many circumſtances of conformity with re- 
ſpeR to language, manners, government, and religious ceremo« 
nies, it is generally ſuppoſed that Great Britsia was av firſt. 
peopled from the oppoſite continent by a tribe of Gauls or 
Celtæ; yet we have no accounts that can be depended 
of the inhabitants of this ſand, till it was invaded by: the 
Romans, under the command of Julius Cæſar, about 30 years 
before the coming of Chriſt. The Britons were a ſavage and 
barbarous people at that period, and the accounts we have of 
them differ very little from thoſe of other nations in the fame 
fituation. The inhabitants were numerous, and the coun 
well ſtocked with animals, wild and domeſtic. They dwelt 
in houſes, or rather huts, thinly ſcattered, and without ſymme- 
try, over the face of the country, Milk and animal food 
were their chief diet, for corn ſeems to have been little 
known among them. Their clothing confiſted of the ſkins of 
beafts ; but a great part of their bodies were naked, and this 
was always painted blue, either to ſtrike terror, or to defend 
them from the weather. But they bad one cuſtom among 
them which ſeems to be peculiar to themſelves, and is not td 
be found in the early accounts of any other ancient or mo- 
dern nation. This was a community of wives, among cettain 
numbers, and by common confeat. Every man, indeed, 
married but one woman, who was for ever after and ſole ly 
eſtee med his wife 5 but it was ufual for Hive, fix, ten, twelve, 
or more, either brothers or friends, as they could agree; to 
have all their wives in common, But this community of - 
wives, though calculated for their mutual happineſs, produced 
in ſome inſtances diſſentious, jealouſies, and even murders. 
Every woman's children, however, belonged to the man who 
had married her, Their government was divided into feveral 
pry ſtates; over which the women preſided as well as the men 

at whether by election, or hereditary fuceeffion, is not 
aſcertained, though moſt people are inclined to think the 
In enraordinary circumſtances of danger, # com- 


mander in chief of all cheir forces was choſen by common 
conſentina general aſſembly, as Cziarrelates of ———— 
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upon his invaſion. A country thus ſeparated into various ſmall 

overnments, muſt neceſſarily have been ſubjed to frequent do- 
meſtic diſſentions ; and its unfortified ſtate, added to theſe, muſt 
have made it an eaſy prey to every invader. Accordingly, all 
the trading and maritime towns next the continent were in 

oſſeſſion of foreign invaders long before the Romans entered 
the iſland. Theſe people, who had at firſt been received 
from motives of hoſpitality, having once obtained ſhelter 
among the natives, afterwards made war upon them as ene- 
mies. Beſides, the inhabitants were ill-ſupplied with arms. 
They fought in chariots, armed with ſcythes fixed to the 
wheels; theſe were more terrible than fatal. Their defenſive 
armour was only a wicker ſhield, Their chariots generally attack- 
ed the enemy's cavalry ; they would frequently ſpring from 
them and fight on foot ; and, when fatigued or overpowered, 
they reſumed their ſeats, and made the beſt retreat they could. 
Such was the ſituation of Britain when invaded by the Ro- 
mans under the command of Julius Cæſar; and when we 
conſider the courage, conduct, and abilities of this great com- 
mander, and the diſcipline Which prevailed among the hardy 
and veteran troops he headed, we cannot but be aſtoniſhed at 
the valour and conduct with which theſe barbarians oppoſed 
his invaſion. Such indeed was the conflict, that, had not Bri- 
tain, even at that early period, fallen a ſacrifice to her own in- 
ternal diviſions and factions, it may admit of ſome doubt, 
whether the Romans would not have been repulſed in this at- 
tempt. Cæſar's forces were compoſed of Germans, Bata- 
vians, Gauls, and veteran Roman legions, He ſet ſail from 
Gaul about midnight, and arrived on the Britiſh coaſt the next 
afternoon. The Pritons, with their naked and ill-armed 
troops, made a brave oppoſition againſt this veteran army 
the conteſts were numerous and bloody, the loſſes mutual, the 
ſucceſs various, Caſſibellaunus was choſen general in chief 
of the Britiſh forces: but this foreign invader was unable to 
keep the petty chieftains, who commanded the barbarous army, 
united, Diſlentioa ſoon prevailed among them; and ſome, 
either doubting of the ſincerity of their leader, or jealous of 
his greatneſs, fled over to Celis, ſubmitted to the Romans, 
and claimed their protection. This treacherous example 
was followed by others, till Caſſibellaunus, weakened by ſo 


many deſertions, reſolved, while he had yet the opportunity, 
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to capitulate upon the beſt terms he could make. He there. 


fore ſent to Cæſar, acknowledged the Roman power, con- 
ſented to pay a certain tribute, and delivered hoſtages for the 
obſervance of the articles of convention, The Romans, hav- 
ing thus diſcovered, rather than ſubdued, the ſouthern parts of 
the iſland, returned into Gaul with all their forces, and once 
more left the Britons to their cuſtoms, religion, aud laws. 
By the two expeditions which Cæſar made iuto this iſland, he 
rather increaſed the glory, than the dominions of Rome; for 
he left no troops, nor erected any fortreſs, to ſecure his con- 
queſt. Near a century had elapſed after Cæſar's expedition, 
before the Romans returned to Britain in an hoſtile manner 3 
the next incurſion being in the 5oth year of the Chriſtian era 
under the reign of Claudius. The Romans were conquerors; 
but, owing to their oppreſſion, the Britons revolted, and 
maintained a war againſt them 9 years, when the natives be- 
ing overcome, and their king Caractacus being taken priſoner, 
he, and his queen, were carried in triumph to Rome. 
In the time of Nero, A. D. 78, the Britons made the laſt 
effort to recover that liberty which they held dearer than life. 
They made a general inſurrection, during the abſence of Pau- 


liaus, the Roman general, being prompted to it by Boadiceaz 


queen of the Iceni: whom the Romans had treated with ſhock ' 
ing indignities, condemaing her to be whipped for ſome 
flight offence, and expoſing her daughters to the brutality of 
the-ſoldiery. ' At the head of a numerous army, ſti mulated 
to reſent her wrongs, aud thoſe of her country, ſhe therefore 
attacked the Romans wherever they were defenſeleſs, took 
the caſtle of Camelodunum, and put the garriſon to the 
ſword ; and totally deſtroyed the two chief ſeats of their 
power, London and Verulam. So great was the ſlaughter, 
that 70,000 Romans are ſaid to have fallen in this revolt. 
Paulinus, however, ſoon returned with his army, encountered 
the Britiſh forces headed by their queen, and obtained a com- 
plete victory, which he purſued with a flaughter of 80,000 
eople. The conquered Boadicea poiſoned herſelf in de- 
2 This put an end to the liberties of Britain. The Bria 
tons after this remained for fome centuries under the po-er 
of the Romans, who uſed every art to ſoften the hardine ſa ak 
the former, by withdrawing their braveſt men from the-cauBte 
1252ͤ „ numbers. of 
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them fell, and by denying thoſe that remained at home the 
uſe of arms, ſo that they were trained to ſervitude and ſub- 
jection. As the commotions in the Roman empire increaſed, 
it became neceſſary, from time to time, to diminiſh the num- 
ber of Roman forces kept in this country; and this circum- 
Nance encouraged the Pitts to become more bold in their in- 
curſions, notwithſtanding the precautions that had been taken 
to prevent them. Thele enterpriſes of the Picts were often 


repeated, and as often repreſſed, till, in the reign of Valenti- 


nian the younger, myriads of barbarous nations, under the 
names of Goths and Vandals, invaded and ſpread themſelves 
over the Roman empire, carrying ruin and devaſtation along 
with them. The Romans being now obliged, towards the 
beginning of the fifth century, to withdraw their forces from 
Britain, in order to defend themſelves at home, left the na- 
tives to their own government, and to the choice of their own 
rulers, Britain was at that period in the moſt diſtreſsful ſitua- 
tion. The families and deſcendants of the Roman ſoldiery 
were ſtill ſcattered over the whole country. Diſſentions and 
conteſts for ſuperiority now aroſe among the few remaining 
Britons ; ſo that the Scots and Pits, meeting with no reſiſt- 
ance, poured forth in greater numbers than ever, from their 
native foreſts and mountains, with a ſpirit of plunder equal to 
their barbariſm, and a ſpirit of revenge excited by their for- 
mer defeats. Famine, with all its horrid train of vices and 
calamities, ravaged the country; and the Britons, thus op- 
preſſed with variety of wretchedneſs, applied to the Romans, 
in the year 448, for relief, which the latter were ſo far from 
being able to afford them, that they could not even defend 
themſelves, Amidſt all theſe diſaſters, however, one pecu- 
liar happineſs ſeems to have been reſerved for theſe people ; 
for although it be not known at what time the light of the 
Goſpel firſt began to ſhine on this iſland, yet the inhabitants, 
in general, had now embraced Chriſtianity. 

The Britons, after having ſucceſſively elected and depoſed 
ſeveral monarchs, at length raiſed Vortigern to the throne. 
This prince, with the concurrence of his ſubjeQs, applied to 


the Saxons for aſſiſtance againſt his enemies. They came 


over in great numbers, about the year 449, under the command 
of Hengiſt and Horſa, two brothers of. the race of Odin. In 


eonjunEign with the Britiſh troops, they marched againſt the 
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Picts, defeated them in ſeveral engagements, and forced them 
to retire into the more northern parts of the province : the 


Saxons being deſirous of poſſeſſing the countries they had 


freed ; firſt obtained conſent from the Britons to ſend over 
for more forces from the continent, under pretence of guard- 
ing the frontier. Theſe forces ſeated themſelves in the north- 
ern provinces, and repreſſed the incurſions of the Pitts and 
Scots ſo effectually, that thoſe nations were obliged to bound 
their territories with the mountainous countries lying between 
the two ſeas; and theſe have continued ever ſince the bounda- 
ries of England and Scotland. The country, thus ſecured from 
the common enemy, diſputes began to ariſe between the Bri- 
tons and their new allies. Theſe were ſtill more inflamed b 
the difference of opinion in matters of religion, the Saxons 
being Pagans, while the Britons profeſſed Chriſtianity. And 
the conſequence of their diſputes was an obſtinate conteſt, for 
near a century and a half, between the Saxons and the Britons, 
when the former at length prevailed, and became poſſeſſed of 
almoſt the whole of the country of England. They divided 
their acquiſitions into ) kingdoms, eſtabliſhing the Saxon He 
tarchy. The original inhabitants, about the middle of the ſixth 
century, took retuge in the mountainous parts of Wales and 
Cornwall, | | | 

For more than 200 years after this, the kingdom was torn by 
miſeries and diſſentions which the jealouſies of the petty prin- 
ces occaſioned, till Egbert, in the ninth century, became, partl 
by inheritance, and partly conqueſt, ſole monarch of 3 
which name was now given to the country, to diſtinguiſh it 
from Wales and from Scotland. | 

England was ſcarcely united under one ſovereign, when the 
Danes invaded it, in 832; but their deſign being only plunder, 
after gaining a victory over the troops of Egbert, commanded 
by the king in perſon, they retired to their thips. In 83g they 
returned and landed in Cornwall, when, being joined by the 
Britons, they attacked Egbert, and were repulſed, being He 
out of the kindom. Egbert died in 838 at Winzheſter, which 
place he had made the capital of his dominions, as did many 
of his ſucceſſors. WE. 

The Danes continued to haraſs and plunder the maritime 
parts of the kingdom till the reign of Alfred, ſurnamed the 
Great, the fourth ſon of Ethelwolf, king of England, who had 
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ſucceeded his father Egbert. Alfred had received his educa- 
tion, undei the inſpection of Pope Leo, at Rome, which was 
at that time the chief ſeat of arts and learning in Europe. Upon 
the death of his elder brother Ethelred, he aſcended the throne 


in the year 872, the country being then over-run with the 


Danes, ſo that his reign began with war, and he fought 7 bat- 


tles with his enemies ina very ſhort time, with various ſucceſs; 


till at length being overpowered by a Daniſh combination, he 
was forced to ſeck ſafety in flight. He did not abandon his 
| on ces <A retired to a ſolitary part of the county of Somer- 

ſet, where he lived unknown in the capacity of a menial fer- 
vant, The earl of Devonſhire, who was alone privy to the place 


of his retreat, recalled him from obſcurity, by acquainting 


him with his ſucceſs againſt a body of Danes. Upon this oc» 
caſion, wiſhing to learn the ſituation and ſtrength of the enemy, 
he went bimſelf in the diſguiſe ofa ſhepherd, with his harp in his 
hand, on which he is ſaid to have played admirably, into the Da» 
ni ſh camp; where, having gained the neceſſary information, he 
availed himſelf of the favourable moment; he flew to the earl of 


Devonſhire with ſuch friends as he could collect, put himſelf 


at the head of the troops,forced the enemy's camp, and obtain- 
ed a complete victory. The Danes, however, were ſtill ſo ſtrong, 
that Alfred was compelled to enter into a treaty with them; 
by which he ceded to them the Eaſtern counties of England, on 


condition of their abandoning the reſt, London was one of 


the cities the Danes had taken, which was confirmed to them by 
this treaty, and bringing ve: freſh forces the following year, the 
war broke out again, when Alfred recovered London, and moſt 


of the places the Danes had poſſeſſed themſelves of. He then 


fortified. London, ſo that it was thought impregnable; and 
equipped a fleet, with which he not only defeated that of the 
enemy, and ſecured his coaſts from farther invaſions, but alſo 
laid the firſt foundation of the maritime power of this coun- 
try. No fooner was peace ſecured, than Alfred applied him- 
ſelf to the de of learning, and to the improvement of 
arts and ſciences; for at this time there was ſcarce a layman 
that could read Engliſh, or a prieſt that underſtood Latin, He 
is ſaid to have founded the univerſity of Oxford, and to have 


fupplied it with books from Rome: to him is generally aſcribed 


the dividing of England into counties, hundreds, tythings, and 
pariſhes, The body of laws remaining to this day under Ale 
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fred's name, as well as the trial by juries, and mulcts or fines 
for offences, by ſome aſcribed to him, though they were all of 
Saxon original, ſeem only to have been revived and confirmed 
by this prince, after they had fallen into diſuſe from the rava- 
ges of the Danes. This prince's care extended even to the 
manner 1n which people built their houſes; for, having raiſed 
bis palaces with brick, this cuſtom introduced itſelf gradually 
among the nobility, till at length it became general. In a word, 
it is from the period of this great prince's reign, that the En- 
gliſh hiſtory may be properly ſaid to commence, He died at 
Wincheſter, in the 52d year of his age, and the 2gth of his 
reign, in the year 900. 5 

In the reign ot Edward, who ſucceeded his father Alfred, 
the univerſity of Cambridge was founded. This prince dy- 
ing in 924, his eldeſt ſon : 

Athelſtan aſcended the throne. At this period the Bible wag 
tranſlated into Saxon. This monarch was a great encourager 
of commerce ; he formed alliances on the continent, was enga- 
ged in perpetual wars with the Danes, and died in 9g 14. 
Ed mund I. ſucceeded to the throne ; the firſt capital puniſh» 
ment was inſtituted under him; and he was mortally wounded 
by Leolf, a malefactor, in Glouceſterſhire. 

Edred ſucceeded Edmund in 946; and during his reign the 
monks obtained great power. The crown being diſputed for 
ſome time between Edwy and Edgar, it was at length placed 
on the head of | | 
Edgar in 959. Under his reign England is repreſented as 
being in a very flouriſhing ſtate. 

In 975 Edward was crowned king by the authority of Dun- 
ſtan, abbot of Glaſtonbury ; but, about 3 years after, he was 
murdered by his ſtep-mother Elfrida, and her fon _ 

Ethelred ſeated on the throne. Ethelred II. not being able 
to reſiſt the Danes, compounded with them for his ſafety ; but, 
ſoon after, ſtrengthening himſelf by an alliance with the duke 
of Normandy, helaid a ſcheme to maſſacreall the Danes in the 
kingdom which was carried on with ſecrecy, and executed 
with diſpatch ; ſo that in one day, iu 1002, the Daniſh race in 
England were extirpated. | 

On account of this maſſacre, Swayne, king of Denmark, 
invaded this kingdom in 1013, and obliging Ethelred to take 
tefuge in Normandy, ſeated himſelf on the throne, Swayne, 
dying in 1017, was ſucceeded by his ſon 
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| Canute ; and he, after reigning 18 years, was ſucceeded 


n Harold Harefnot, and Hardicanute; with the latter of whom, 
in 1042, ended the race of Daniſh kings. | 

Edward the Confeſſor, the ſon of Ethelred, now obtained 
the crown, and the Saxon line was rene wed. His reign was 
long and happy; and, upon his death, in 1066, Harold, the 
ſon of earl Godwin, laid claim to the crown; but William, 
duke of Normandy, landing in England with 40.000 troops, 
diſputed his right to the throne, Harold, being impatient to 
engage his enemy, fought a battle ſoon after at Haſtings, in 

uſſex. 
and obſtinate ; Harold at length fell, and his death decide 
the fate of the day, 

William, ſurnamed the Conqueror, immediately took poſ- 
ſeſtion of the throne, and was crowned on the 25th of Decem- 
ber: at firſt, ſeveral conſpiracies were formed againſt him, 
but his courage and prudence he overcame every diffi- 
culty. The Engliſh, who headed theſe parties againſt him, 
were diſguſted with the conftant partiality which he ſhewed 
for his Norman followers, whom he rewarded, on every occa- 
ſion, with their eſtates. The attempts in favour of Edgar 
Athchng all proved fruitleſs, though they engaged William in 
conſtant tumults. In the heat of his 1eſentment, he treated 
the Engliſh with ſhocking barbarity, and deſtroyed all the 
North of England with fire and ſword. . He gave all the lands 
to his Normans ; fo that, before he died, not one Engliſh gen- 
tleman poſſeſſed an eſtate in his own right. He paid no re- 
gard to the Saxon laws, but introduced the cuſtoms of Nor- 
mandy as well as the Norman language, and all pleadings 
were in French. 80 jcalons was he after bis cruelty, that he 
| obliged every native to extingaiſn their candles and fires at 
eight o'clock, on the ringing of the Curfew bell. Towards 
the end of his reign, a general ſurvey of all the lands of 
England was made; and an account of the villains and ſlaves 
upon each eſtate, together with the live ſtock, was recorded in 
Doomſday-book, which was kept in the Exchequer. He 
died at the village of Hei mantrydo, near Rouen, in France, 
September 9, 1087, and was buried at Caen, in Normandy. 

William Rufus was his ſucceſſor, ſo called from his red 


hair. In 109g, he conquered the Welſh. In 1100, great part f 
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of the eſtates belonging to earl Godwin in Kent, were over- 
flowed by the ſea; which part, ſtill remaining under water, 
þ called Godwin Sands, He was mortally wounded by an 
arrow Auguſt 2, the ſame year, which was levelled at a ag by 
his bow-bearer Sir Walter Tyrrel, a Norman knight, and was 
buried at Wincheſter. | 

Henry I. the Conqueror's youngeſt fon immediately aſcend - 
ed the throne. He permitted the uſe of fire and candle during 
the night. He died of a ſurfeit, December 1, 1135. 

Stephen, the ſon of Adela, the Conqueror's fourth daughter, 
next ſeized the Engliſh throne. The precautions of Henry I. 
who not only appointed his daughter the empreſs Matilda hig 
ſucceſſor, but alſo made his people ſwear to her, were fruitleſs, 
Before the empreſs could arrive, Stephen took poſſeſſion of 
the government ; and on her coming over, and claiming the 
crown, a civil war enſued. Many battles were fought with 
various ſucceſs. At one time England was 22 
Matilda, but ſhortly after Stephen was reſtored. At lngh 
both parties ſeemed weary of ſtruggling; and it was agree 
that king Stephen ſhould enjoy the crown for life, and that 
Henry, the ſon of the empreſs, ſhould ſucceed him. He died 
October 25, 1154. He was ſucceeded b | 1 
Henry II. who died bk hearted July 6, 1189, ſoon 
after the murder of Thomas à Becket. In this reign corpo» 
ration charters were eſtabliſhed, the uſe of glaſs in win» 
dows, and of ſtone arches in building, were firſt intro» 
duced ; and taxes were firſt levied on the ſubjeQ. | 
Richard I, ſurnamed Cœur de Lion, the eldeſt ſurviving 


"ang ſon of Henry II, ſucceeded him. He engaged in a cruſade 
ngs to the Holy Land, and on his return was taken by the duke of 
| he Auſtria, when an immenſe ſum was paid for his ranſom. He 


was mortally wounded before the caſtle of Chalons, in France, 
April 6, 1199. | | | 
John ſucceeded his brother Richard. He was the . 
fon of Henry II. and took his nephew Arthur, ſon of Jeffery 
his eldeſt brother, priſoner, and is ſuppoſed to have put him 
to death. He died October 9, 1216. It was from John that 
Magna Charta, the great bulwark of Engliſh liberty, was 
procured ; and it was from him that the citizens of London 
obtained a grant to chuſe, from among themſelves, annually, 
a mayor, ſheriffs, and common-council, He was ſucceeded by 
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| Henry III. his eldeſt ſon, when only nine years old ; and | © 


was placed under the guardianſhip of the eaxl of Pembroke, 
but he dying in 1219, was ſucceeded in the regency by the 


biſhop of Wincheſter. King Henry died November 16, | 


1272, in the 65th year of his reign., | 

Edward I. eldeſt ſon of Henry III. ſucceeded. He gave 
the title of Prince of Wales to his ſon, who was born at 
Caernarvon ; and died July 7, 1397. In his reign ſpectacles 
were invented, wind-mills firſt erected, and the Goldſmiths 
company eſtabliſhed. | 1 1 

Edward II. ſuccceded his father. His queen, and Mor- 
timer, her gallant, went to France, and took the young prince 
Edward with them; they afterwards invaded England, deſtroy- 
ed the king's favourites, and depoſed the king, whom it is 
ſuppoſed they murdered in Berkeley Caſtle, November 22, 132). 

Edward III. eldeſt fon of Edward II. ſucceeded to the 
throne in his father's life-time. He died June 23, 1377. 
In his reign the uſe of artillery became comman. | 
| Richard IT. the ſon of Edward the Black Prince, ſucceeded 
his grandfather, and was crowned on the 16th of July follow- 
ing. He was an arbitrary monarch : but in the year 1399, he 
had rendered himſelf ſo noxious to the greater part of the na- 
tion, that they invited his couſin, the duke of Lancaſter, whom 
he had baniſhed, to return to England, He ſoon put himſelf at 
the head of an army, and took Richard priſoner, whom he 
obliged to call a parliament ; when it met, he reſigned hisenſigns 
of royalty to a ſelect number of lords, who received them at the 
Tower, September 29, 1399. He then owned, by an inſtru- 
ment which he ſigned, that he was unfit to govern. The 
parliament, which met the next day, unanimouſly approved of 
the reſignation, and cauſed the duke of Lancaſter to be pro- 
er king, by the title of Henry IV. In the year fol. 
lowing, Richard was barbarouſly murdered in Pontefrad 
Caſtle, Yorkſhire, where he was impriſoned. _ 

Henry IV. was crowned October 13, following. His reign 
was one continued ſeries of troubles; for, as he had uſurped 
the throne, he continued in dread of inſurrections and aſlaſli- 
nations, He died March 20, 4413-14. 5 GY, | 
Henry V. ſucceeded his father. He gained a glorious vic- 
tory over the French at Agincourt, 1415, and afterwards be- 
came regent of France. He died Auguſt 31, 1422. 
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Henry VI. ſucceeded his father, and was crowned king of 


rebellion, which was eaſily ſuppreſſed ; but the duke of York 


after, 


claiming the crown, another inſurrection happened, and 
the king was made priſoner. His enemy was killed ſoon 


Edward IV. eldeſt fon of the duke of York, in the year 
1461, obtained a victory over Henry, who was taken priſoner. 
Edward was afterwards defeated by the earl of Warwick, and 
king Henry reaſcended the throne; but Edward eſcaped to 
Holland, and ſoon after invaded England. He regained the 
throne ; and Henry was murdercd the 24th of May, 1461. 
The remainder of Edward's reign was remarkable for cruelty 

and diſſipation. He died April 9, 148g. . Under this king 


the progreſs of literature was rapid; William Caxton intro- 
duced the art of printing into England ; and the manufaQures 
of the nation were enlarged, notwithſtanding the continued 
troubles between the Houſes of Lancaſter and York. ; 
Edward V. eldeſt fon of Edward IV. being only 12 years 
of age, was ſent to the Tower by his uncle Richard, duke of 
Glouceſter, who had been choſen protector of the king and 
his realm; where he was ſhortly after murdered by the 
command of his uncle, who immediately uſurped the throne. 
Richard III. was crowned at Weſtminſter, July: 6, 1483; 


but his cruelties ſo exaſperated the nobility an 


gentry, that 


they joined Henry, earl of Richmond, who defeated the 
king's army. Richard fell in the battle of Boſworth, Auguſt 


22, 1485; when 
Henry VII. who de 


ſcended from John of Gaunt, duke of 


Lancaſter, the fourth ſon of Edward III. was proclaimed 
king of England in the ſield, and was crowned at Weſtminſter, 
October go, following. He died April 22, 1509. Proviſious 
in his reign were about one tenth part of their preſent: value. 
Henry VIII. ſucceeded to the crown. In 1510, he ſolem- 
nized his marriage with the princeſs Catherine, his brother 


: Arthur's widow. In 1517, an inſurreQion of the London 


, apprentices happened, under pretence of expelling ſuch ſtran- 
gers as carried on trades in London: this riot was ſuppreſſed, 
and 200 perſons convicted of treaſon, 15 of whom were 
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executed thereſtwerepardoned on the:interceflion of thequeens 
of England, France, and Scotland, all of hom were then reſi- 
dents at Henry's court. Phe ſame year the ſweating ſickne ſs ra- 


ged., which uſually carried off patients in three hours. King 
Henry writing a book againſt the reformation, Was dignified, by 


the pope, with t he title of Defender of the Faith,; which his 
ſucceſſors have always retained. In 1329, he applied to the pope 
foi a divorce; and the caſe was tried betore Wolſey and car- 
dinal Campeigno, the pope's le gates; but qucen Caroline ap- 
pealing to Rome, the legates did not think fit to come to any 
determination. The king foon after ſeparated from queen 


Catharine, and never faw her more; .and:whenihe was cited 
to appear at Rome, or to fend a proxy, to anſwer queen 


Catharine's appeal, be fent an abſolute refuſal. In 15392, 
Henry married Anne Bullen, eldeſt daughter of Thomas 
Bullen, earl of Wiltſhire and Ormond. In 1534, he renouncetl 
all ſabjection tothe ſee of Rome; and enacted, that the king 
Was the ſupreme head of the church of England.” Soon after 
biſhop Fiſher aud Sir Thomas More, were executed for deny- 
ing / the king's ſupremacy. In 1536, all monaſtries under 20cl. 
per ann. were ſuppreſſed, and ic, xaco friars and nuas were 
di ſmiſſed from their reſidences, with ſcarcely any allowance 
for the ir ſubſiſtence. This y: ar Wales was united to England; 
auch the Bible was firſt publiſhed in Englith. The king now 
becoming jealous of his queen, ſhe was condemned for adul- 
tery, and-eompelled to confeſs a pre- contract with the earl of 
Northumberland. She was ſhortly after executed in the 
Tower; and the king immedistely married the lady Jane 
Seymour. The year 1540 was ſtained by the cruel death of 
Cromwell, ho was attainted of high treaſon, and beheaded 
on Tower- hill, without being ſuffered to ſpeak in his own 
deſence. The king net married lady Anne Cleves, and, by 
the interference of archbiſhop Cranmer, diworced her. Soon 
alter lady: Catharine · Howard became his queen; hut, by the 
ame aſſiſtanee, the was accuſod of iucoutinence, and, without 
trial, beheadedttwo years aſterton Lowershill. In 1343 the 
Luany was ſet forth in- Engliſn, aud commanded to be read 
in ehurches; and ſoon after he married lady Catharine Parr, 
widow-of the lord Latimer. He died January 28, 1547. 
Edward VI. Henry's ſon by Lady Seymour, ſucceeded to 
the throne, when he was but nine years of age. His uncle, 
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Greenwich: July, G 1959 He ſounded: Chriſt's: tofpiraly Sus 


Thomass, and Bridewell. 


e e daughter of Henry, VIII. hy the Infanta Catharine, 
ſuoce her brothen Edward; During Mary's regny ve 
Proteſtants: were greatly oppreſſed, many- of them being: 
burnt; and! the: Papiſh religion: was again eſtubliſnedl. Sho 
died: November 13, 1 548. | 
Elizabeth che only daughter of Henry VIII. by Ange Bul- 
len, ſuuceoded her halfeſiſter Mary. In the year 1588, the kin 
of: Spain finiſhed his grand navai.armament:ſor the: canqueſt .o 
England. This armada, as it was called, failed ſrom tho mver 
Tagus, in Portugal, on May 29; but, being diſperſed by a 
ſtorm, iendezvouſed again at the Groine in Galicia. Thenae 
my ſailed July 12, and entered the: Enyliſh: Channel. an. the 
19th of tlie ſoma month; The Engliſh admiral; Howard: 


ſuffered them to paſs by him, but followed: them cluſa tillithe: 


24 ſt, When a battle began,,and.a running fight was maintained 
till the 27th, when the Spaniardsanchoned im Caluis, roads in- 
tending to wait: for the duke of Parma, and his wanſparts,, 
with the land forces from Flanders. Admiral Howand, finds 
ing he could make but little impreſſiom on the armada, their 
galleons being much larger than his ſlips, ſent 8 on 10 fire- 


| ſhips among them in the night- time, winch put the Spantard a, 


to great. confuſion. Fhey immediately cut their cables and 
pus 10 fea, inte nd ing to reach the rend czuaus between Calais 
and Gravelines; but the Engliſh fell upon them, andi ak 
ſeveral of their veſſela. Thus ended. the famous Spann 
armada, upon Which the pope pronounce: his bleffiag. Ia 
1391, queen Elizabeth exefted; an. uni verſity ar Dublin. Fe- 
bruary rg, 1601, the ea ls of Efles and Southampton wers 
brought to trial before thein peers, and convicted of high 
treaſon, in conſpir ing to depoſe the queen, and ra ſe a; rebeb- 
lion. Effex was beheaded in the Tower, on the agth of the 
ſame month. After the death of the earl of Eſſen, who was. 
her favourite, the: queen never enj yet any happineſs, She 
paned. til the beginning of March, 1603, whem an alarming 
iUneis came on; ſhe then intimated, that the king of Sets: 
ſhould ſucceed her. Her death happened March 2:44. tallew- 
jag. She was ſucceeded by PS e 
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James I. the ſon of Henry Stuart, lord Darnley, and Mary, 2 
queen of Scots. He arrived in London, May 9, 1603, and . 
was crowned at Weſtminſter, July 21, following. The nation. 
at large not being perfectly ſatisfied with their new monarch, wy 
a'dreadful conſpiracy, called the Powder Plot, was laid, and' fe 
artfully carried on till November 3, 1605, when it was dif. 
covered, and the conſpirators. were convicted and executed. 2,00 
Their ſcheme was to have blown up the king and the parlia- 3 
ment on the day of their meeting. An oath of allegiance was 


. N be 4 — h 
now firlt required, lu 1611, was the ſirſt creation of baronets; FP 
and the ſame year alſo the new tranſlation of the Bible was 3 
finiſhed. In 1614, the New River was brought to London, 


from Ware in Hertfordſhire. King James died March 27, Owir 
1025. | | 


Charles I. the only ſurviving ſon of king James, ſucceeded eget 
to the throne, and was crowned at Weſtminſter, February 2, Nabe 
1626. This king ſoon rendered himſelf diſagreeable to his Ch 
ſubjects; and in 1627, a pctition of right was preferred to 3 
his majeſty, praying, 1. That no loan or tax might be levied, 2 
but by conſent of parliament; 2. That no man might be im- ethe 
priſoned but by legal proceſs; g. That ſoldiers might not be 2. 
quartered on people againſt their wills ; and, 4. 't hat no com- ell 
mithons ſhould be granted for executing ma tial law To all Wa. 
which the king anſwered, „I will, that right be done accord- Engl 
ing to the laws aud cuſtoms of the realm,” This anſwer not vote 
being ſufficiently clear, the members of both houſes of parlia- to be 
ment again addrellcd him on the ſubject,; whereupon his ma- 2 
jeſty ſatisfactorily auſwered, “ Soit fait comme il eſt deſiré.“ Ncular 
Notwithſtanding this, he continued to levy money without. fever 
the conſent of parliament: he ſeized goods, quartered ſoldiers, Wy... 
and impriſoned thoſe who refuſed to comply. Theſe tranſac- ral, \ 


tions, together with the granting of monopolies, and other 
unconſtitutional methods of raiſing money, produced the 
publication of ſeveral ſharp pamphlets ; the authors of which 
were puniſhed with ſeverity and cruelty. In 1633, he was 
crowned king of Scotland, at Halyrud houſe, by Dr. Spotf- 
wood, archbiſhop of St. Andrew's. Iu 1634, be made a 
declaration in favour of ſports and recreations on Sunday 
afternoons ; and in 1637, he made another declaration to 
oblige the Scots to make uſe of the Liturgy of the church of 
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England. This laſt article ſet the Scottiſh nation into ſuch a 
flame, that they immediately threw-off their allegiance, entered 
into a Covenant againſt the king, aud raiſed an army to 
oppoſe his forces. In order that the king might carry on the 
war againſt. Scotland, the members of his Privy Council, and 
ſome others well affected to him, advanced go, oool. behdes 
what was forcibly collected. The Houſe of Commons voted 
go, Ool. to be given to the Scots“ army. Archbiſhop Lauck, 
who was the fomenter of theſe religious diſcords, was im- 
peached, ſent to the Tower, and ſome time after beheaded, 
The king went to Scotland, and gave aſſent to all the acts the 
Scots 22 for the ſecurity of themſelves and their Hberties. 
Owing to the king's arbitrary bebaviour, the revolution vader 
Oliver Cromwell was brought to paſs. The king was taken 
priſoner, conducted to Weſtminſter, where be was tried for 
his offences againit the nation, and, being ſound guilty, was 
beheaded at Whitehall, January 30, 1648-9. Upon his death 
Charles II. his ſon, became king of Greet Britain; but he 
eojoyed little more than the title, till the year 1660 z at which 
time, the king and the ancient conſtitution wete xefiorceh to- 
gether. The intermediate ſpace between 1648 and 1660 was 
called the Commonwealth, that being the tile which Crom- 
well and bis adherents choſe. They began by paſhng an ac, 
declaring it high treaſon. to proclaim any perſon king of 
England, without the confent of parliament. They then 
voted the Houſe of Peers uleleſs and dangerous, and orderedit 
to. be abohſhed. Several other acts were paſſed, and reſoluti- 


ons made, which our narrow limits will got permit us to partie 


# cularize. 
thont. 


A war was commenced againſt the Dutch, in which 
ſeveral great ſea engagements were fqught with equal {kill and 
bravery on both ſides. To the ſeventh battle, the Dutch ad mi- 
ral, Van Tromp, was killed. Cromwell ſhortly after conſents 
ed to a peace with the Dutch, and was afterwards dignified 
with the title of Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of 
England, Scotland, and Irelagd. Oliver Cromwell died 
September 3, 16:8; and Richard Cromwell, his eldeſt fon, 
was proclaimed Lord Protector on the following day. He 
we not, however, long enjoy his authority; for, April 23, 
1660, So | 

Charles Stuart was proclaimed king in London and Weſt. 
minſter. He left the Hague immediately, and arrived at 
| Z 3 | by 
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Dover May 24, where he was met by general Monk; and 
May 29, his birth-day, he made bis triumphant entry into the 
city of London. In 1665, the plague broke out in London; 
by which near 165,000 of its inhabitants were ſwept away, 
In the following year, a dreadful fire broke out in Pudding- 
lane, Thames-ſtreet, which ſpread ſp faſt, that, in a ſhort time, | 
every building on a ſurface of 436 acres, was deſtroyed. In 
commemoration of this fire, the Monument, on Fiſh-ſtreet- 

dill, near London-bridge, was ere&ed. In 1673, the Teſt 
AQ received the royal aſſent, by which all officers, civil 


as well as military, were required to receive the ſacra- G 
ment, according to the form of the church of England. the 
King Charles II. died at Whitehall, February 5, 1685. total 


James II. the third and only ſurviving ſon of king Charles I. In: 
ſucceeded to the throne, and went publicly to maſs three days 
after his acceſſion. His ſhort reign was rendered infamous by for 
the numberleſs acts of cruelty exerciſed by his aſſiſtants, judge MW tan 
Jefferies and colonel Kirk, On February 13, 1689, 
William Henry and Mary, prince and princeſs of Orange, WW Gor 
were proclaimed king and queen of England, with the uſual Brit 
ſolemnity; and, April 11 following, were crowned at Weſt- W Mo 
minſter by the biſhop of London. In May, war was declared ref 
| againſt France, and ſoon after, the Toleration Act received the - C 

royal aſſent ; by which Proteſtant diſſenters were indemnified Ch: 
from the penalties of the law, In 169g, the firſt lottery was ſter 
drawn; and the royal aſſent was given to an act for ſecuring WW and 
certain advantages to perſons who ſhould voluntarily advance ¶ arn 
42, 500, ocol. This was the foundation of the Bank of England, ble 
as the ſubſcribers were incorporated. December 28, 1694, IM ed 
queen Mary died of the ſmall-pox. In April, 1696, an act in, 
was paſſed, by which the Quakers were allowed ſolemnly to we 
«firm or declare, inſtead of making oath in the uſual form. WF the 
September 11, peace was ſigned between France, Great Britain, bot 
Spain, and Holland, and ratified by king William, on the 1 5th. of 
September 6, 1701, king James died of a lethargy, at St. BF an 
Germain's en Laye, in France. March 8, 1702, king William fi0 
died at Kenſington. He was ſucceeded by 9 0 Fr. 
Anne, the only ſurviving daughter of king James II. arc 
July 24, 1730, Sir G. Rooke took Gibraltar from the Spa- nu 
niards. March 6, 1706, the bill for ratifying the union of 
the two kingdoms of England and Scotland, received the 
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royal aſſent, March go, 1719, the celebrated peace of Utrecht 
as ſigned, Queen Anne died Auguſt 1, 1714; and ſhe was 
ſucceeded by 
George I. duke of Brunſwick Lunenburg. In 1715, a rebel- 
lion was raiſed in favour of the Pretender, but it proved in- 
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effectual. In 1720, inoculation was firſt tried on criminals. 
In 1726, the Eaſt India Company obtained charters of incor- 
poration for their towns of Bombay, Madras, and Fort Wil- 
liam. King George I. died at Ofnabruc, June 10, 1727, and 
was ſucceeded by 24 
George II. In 1743, a rebellion was raiſed in favour of 


the Pretender's fon, in Scotland; but the rebel army was 


totally defeated at Culloden, by the duke of Cumberland. 
Jed between the belligerent 
powers at Aix la Chapelle. May 22, 1751, an act was paſſed 
for adopting the New Style in this kingdom; and the circum- 
ſtance took place in September following. By this alteration, 
11 days were annihilated. In 1759, commodore Keppel took 
Goree, on the African coaſt; and Quebec ſurrendered to the 
Britiſh forces. General Wolfe was killed, and general 
Monckton wounded at Quebec. In 1760, king George II. 
reſigned his breath, and was ſucceeded by 5 
' George III. his preſent majeſty, who, with the princeſs 
Charlotte, of Mecklenburg Strelitz, was crowned at Weſtmin- 
ſer on September 22. In1762, war was declared againſt Spain, 
and ſeveral places in the Weſt Indies ſurrendered to the Britiſh 
arms. In February, 1763, peace was concluded at Fontain- 
bleau. In 1765, the ſovereignty of the Iſle of Man was annex- 
ed to the crown of England. In 1771, diſturbances took place 
in America, on account of a tax upon tea. In 1775, hoſtilities 
were commenced in the Britiſh ſettlements in America, againſt: 
the mother country, In 1776, Boſton, in New England, was 
bombarded and evacuated: it was afterwards taken poſſeſſion. 
of by general Waſhington. In 1778, the French entered into: 
an alliance with the Thiricen United Colonies ; which occa- 


ſioned a war between England aud France, Spain joined 


France againſt England, and laid ſiege to Gibraltar with great 
ardour, but without ſucceſs. In the ſummer of 1780, a vaſt 
number of bigotted Proteſtants aſſembled together, and de- 
ſpoiled the chapels, houſes, and goods of ſeveral Roman Catha- 
lics, the rabble imagining they were too highly favoured by 


*- 
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the late repeal of an act of parliament, which laid them under 


eat reſtrictions. Many of the rioters, however, were exe- 
cuted for their depredations. December 20, following, haf. 


tilities were declared by the Engliſh againſt the Dutch, Ia! 


3783, the proviſional articles between the Engliſh and the 
Americans were made public ; by which it appeared, that his 
Britannic majeſty acknowledged the independence of tbe 
thirteen. ſtates of America, which have ſince united under the 
appellation of the Thirteen United States of America. The 
peace was finally ſettled the ſame year. On the 26th of Sep- 
tember, 1786, a treaty of commerce and navigation, between 
the king of Great Britain and Louis XVI. king of France, 
Was ſigned at Verſailles. This treaty occafhioned great alter- 
cation in the Britiſh houſes of parliament; but the influence of 
the miniſter carried it into effect. March 28, 1787, Mr, 
Beaufoy, member of the Houſe of Commons for Great. Y ar. 

mouth, at the requeſt of the deputies of the diſſenting con- 
gregations in and about London, made a motion for taking 
into conſideration the repeal of the Corporation and Teſt 
Acts. It ſhould be obſerved, that the Teſt Act, which conſti- 
tutes the moſt extenſive grievance of which the Diſſenters 
complain, was not ariginally levelled againft them ; and that 
the cauſes which dictated the Corporation AR, have long ſince 
ceaſed to operate. The Teſt 44 was paſſed in 1672, when 
the prime miniſter of ſtate, (lord Clifford, ) and the preſump- 
tive heir to the crown, (James duke of York, afterwards king 
James II.,) were profeſſed Papiſts, and the king himſelf was 
generally believed to be in the fecret. The title was, An 
Act for preventing Dangers which may happen from Popiſh 
Recufants.'* Lord Clifford adviſed the Diffenters to oppoſe 
the bill, but they, not without foundation, ſuſpecting ſome 
ſiniſter intention, acquainted his lordſhip, that they would not 
oppoſe the progreſs of the bill, but that they would truſt to 
the good faith, the Juſtice, and humanity of parliament, that 
a bill for the relief of the Diſſenters ſhould be afterwards 

fled. Tbis was accordingly promiſed, and a bill was breught 
into the houſe, which pallad the commons; but its ſucceſs 
was defeated by a ſudden prorogation of parliament. A 
ſecond bill was brought in 1680, which paſſed both houſes; 
but while it Jay ready for the royal aſſent, Charles II. who 
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was exaſperated with the Diſſenters for refuſing to ſupport 
the Catholics, and conſequently the introduction of Popery, 


| prevailed upon the clerk to ſteal the bill! The motion of 


Mr. Beaufoy, however, produced a very ſtrong and violent 
debate, which terminated in a refuſal to repeal the acts. 
This year a motion was likewiſe made in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, to take into conſideration the circumſtances of the 
ſlave trade, in order to the better regulation, if not the utter 
abolition of that traffic: the reſult was, that an act was paſſed 
for the better regulating the trade. April 15, 1788, a treaty 
of defenſive alliance between Great Britain and the United 
Provinces was ſigned at the Hague; by which it appears, that, 
(Article II.) “ In caſe either of the high contracting parties 
ſhould be hoſtilely attacked by any European power in any part 
of the world whatſoever, the other contracting party engages to 
ſuccourits ally, as well by ſea as land, in order to maintain and 
guaranty each other mutually in the poſſeſſion of all the domi- 
nions, territories,towns, places, franchiſes, and liberties, which 
belonged to them reſpectively before the commencement of 
hoſtilities. (Article IV.) The ſuccours mentioned in the ſe- 
cond article of this treaty of de ſenſive alliance, ſhall conſiſt, 
on the part of his Britannic majeſty, of 8cco infantry, 2000 
cavalry, 12 ſhips of the line, and 8 frigates, which re ſpective 


ſuccours ſhall be furniſhed in the ſpace of two months after 
requiſition made by the party attacked, and ſhall remain in 
its diſpoſal during the whole continuance of the war in 


which it ſhall be engaged, whilſt thoſe ſuccours (whether 
ſhips and frigates, or troops) ſhall be paid by the power of 
whom they ſhall be required, wherever its ally ſhall em- 


| ploy them. (Article V.) In caſe the ſtipulated ſuccours 


ſhould not be ſufficient for the defence of the power requit- 


| ing them, the power to whom requiſition ſhall be made, 


ſhall ſucceſſively augment them, according to the wants of 
its ally, whom it ſhall aſſiſt, even with its whole force, if 
circumſtances ſhould render it neceſſary; but it is expreſsly 


| agreed, in all caſes, that the contingent of the lords, the lates 


general ſhall not exceed 10, oho infantry, 2000 cavalry, 16 
ſhips of the line, and 16 frigates. A ſimilar treaty of defen- 
five alliance between Great Britain and Pruſſia was alſo ſigned 
at Berlin on the 13th of Auguſt following. This year, 1788, 
was marked by a calamity wbich ack to threaten the na- 
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tion with direſul conſequences. The health of the king had 
for ſome time ſuffered a gradual decline, and on account of 
ſome peculiar ſympton:s, he determined to viſit the medici. 
nal waters of Cheltenham in Glouceſterſhire, No benefit, 
however, reſulted from his excurſion to that place; and on 
the 22d of Ottober, ſymptoms were obſerved of that aliena- 
tion of mind which was afterwards the occaſion of many im- 
portant tranſactions. The parliament was ſummoned on the 
occaſion, and after a ſhort adjournment it again met, and as nei. 
ther the ſtatute of the ſixth of Queen Anne, “ intituled an act for 
the ſecurity of her majeſty's perſon and government, and for 
© tlie ſucceſſion to the crown of Great Britain in the prot eſtaut 
lige“ nor any other ſtatute made any proviſion for the pol- 
fible caſe, of the ſurvival of a king, rendered by perſonal ill- 
neſs or mental infirmity, incapable ofexecutingthe office of the 
third eſtate of the realm; greatalterat ions and violent debates en- 
ſued, which happily terminated on the 12th of February 1789; 
when the royal phylicians declared the kingto be in a ſtate of 
progreſſive amendment. On the x7th he was declared con- 
valeſcent; on the 25th he was declared free from complaint; 
and on the 27th the reports of his health, which h d been 
daily publiſhed, were diſcontinued by the royal command, 
The two houſes continued to fit by various adjournments, till 
the 10th of March, when the lord chancellor, commiſſioned 
by the ſovereign, addreſſed them in a ſpeech, and the ordi- 
nary buſineſs of the ſeſſion, regularly commenced. Congra- 
tulatory addreſſes were made to the Queen from both houſes; 
whole exemplary and amiable condudttin fo trying a ſituation, 
had excited the admiration, not only of his majeſty's ſubjects, 
but of all Europe. The 23d of April was appointed for a day of 
general thankſgiving to Almighty God for the king's reco- 
very; when his majeſty, accompanied by the royal family, 
the great officers of ſtate, &c. &c. made a public entry into 
the city, and attended on the worſhip of God in the cathe- 
dral of St, Paul. Never were addreſſes more numerous than 
thoſe which flowed from all parts of the kingdom on this 
happy event; nor were everilluminations or other demonſtra- 
tions of joy ſo univerſal : all which evidently ſprang from the 
ſpontaneous feelings of a happy and loyal people on the reſ- 
toration of a virtuous and beloved ſovereign, In 1790 the 7 
motion for the repeal of the corporation, aud teſt acts, again 2 
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as made, but failed. A motion was likewiſe made for a 
more equal repreſentation in parliament, which ſhared the 
ſame fate, either becauſe what ought to be done 1s not always 


Eu or. 


Ipracticable; or that it was not proved, that the reform pro» 


poſed would not coſt more than it was worth; or becauſe the 
time was deemed unſeaſonable. The plan propoſed was by 
the addition of 1co members to the preſent Houſe of Com- 
mons, and alſo by a great extenſion of the rights of election. 
« On the 13th of June, the court of Spain dehvered a memo- 
rial to Mr. Fitzheibert, his Britannic majeſty's ambaſſador 
at Madrid, in which the Spaniſh court endeavoured to juſtify 
their proceedings at Nootka Sound, on the North Welt coaſt 
of America, viz. the taking of ſeveral ſhips belonging to Great 
Britain, and making priloners of their crews. To this me- 
morial Mr. Fitzherbert returned. a very ſpirited anſwer, 
which drew a reply from the Count de Florida Blanca on the 
13th. The Britiſh began to arm on the occalion, but to pre- 
vent the conſequences of a war, the affair was brought to a 
concluſion on the 24th of July, when a declaration and coun- 
ter declaration were ſigned at Madrid between the Spaniſh mi- 
niſter and the Britiſh ambaſſador; by which the injured mer- 
chants were to be indemmfird as ſoon as an eſtimate of their 
loſſes could be obtained.” Tae year 1791 was diſgraced by 
a riot in the large and populous town of Birmingham, occaſi- 
oned by the imprudent conaudts of ſome admirers of the new 
order of things in France, who perhaps thought they ſaw in 
it not only the annihilation of delpotiſm in that country, but 
the commencement of a new ſyſtem of pol. tics in Europe, the 
baſis of which was peace, happineſs, and mutual concord. 
The inhabitants of that town are, generally ſpeaking, zealous- 
ly attached to their church and king: a highly ſeditious, and 
even treaſonable hand- bill (the author of which remained un- 
known, ) circulated previous to a celebration of the French 


revolution on the 14th of July, prodigiouſly inflamed the 


minds of the people. To this and to the commemoration it- 
ſelf, muſt thoſe diſorders be attributed. Some meeting hou- 
ſes, many private manſions, and much valuable property was 
deſtroyed. e 

This unfortunate event ended in the trial of eleven of the 
rioters, of whom four were condemned, and two executed; 
and in the indemnification of the ſufferers, of which num- 
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ber was Dr. Prieſtley, whoſe houſe, with his library, and va- 


luable philoſophical apparatus, was deſtroyed, and to whom 


the jury awarded damages to the amount of 25001. In 
March 1792, was finally adjuſted and ſigned. 

The definitive treaty of peace by, Tippoo Sultaun with 
Earl Cornwallis and the Indian allies : thus ending a war, 
the expediency of which, had been condemned by many 
opinions of great authority ; and which, from a variety of 


untoward events, rendered the ſucceſs extremely doubtful, 


even in the minds of thoſe who had entertained the molt ſan- 
guine hopes. h 8 

The terms of the treaty were, iſt, That Tippoo ſhould 
cede one moiety of his dominions to the allied powers, 
2d, That he was to pay three crore and thirty lacks of ru- 
pees. gd. That all priſoners were to be reſtored. 4th. 
That two of the Sultan's eldeſt ſons were to become hoſ- 
tages for the due performance of the treaty. On the 26th, 
the two princes, each mounted on an elephant, with all 
the parade of eaſtern magnificence, entered the camp, where 
they were received by his Lordſhip, attended by his offi- 
cers. The eldelt about ten, the youngeſt about eight years 
of age. They evinced, in their behaviour, all that dignity, 
and politeneſs, which could only be the reſult of the moſt 
careful education, It may not be amiſs in this place 
briefly to recite ſome of the moſt material tranſactions of a 
war ſo intereſting to India; as well as to this nation: and 
though the fatal neceſlity of all wars are to be lamented, yet 
the happy termination of this in the reduction of ſo power- 
ful and rooted an enemy to Great Britain, may ultimately 
prove it to have been the ſource of much good; as the inter- 
courſe of the natives with us, muſt conduce to their civili- 
zation and advantage; and ſcience, ornamented with europe- 
an improvements, may once more reign in thoſe delightful 
climes from whence the drew her birth, The commence- 
ment of hoſtilities, may be dated from the engagement be- 
tween the troops of the king of Travancore, our ally, and 
thoſe of Tippoo Sultan on the .1{t of May 1790, an event 
which was expected by our government; and for which Ge- 
neral Meadows had prepared- the troops, in his general or- 
ders, in lerms which did him the higheſt honour, both as 
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a ſoldier, and as a man. The grand Carnatic army im- 
mediately alſembled in the fouthern provinces, 

The plan of the campaign was to reduce the Coimbatour 
country, and all the adjacent territory, which lay below the 
Ghauts, or narrow paſſes, between the mountains; and to 
advance to the ſiege of the metropolis of Myſore, Seringa- 

atam : the Poohna Mahrattas with the Nizam were to pe- 
netrate on their ſide, while the Bombay Army, under gene- 
ral Abercrombie, was to reduce the country lying to the 
weſt; and Seringapatam was thus eſtabliſhed the cummon 
central point, at which their ſeveral exertions were to ter- 
minate. On the 15th of June, General Meadows entered 
Tippoo's country. Carrour was the firit place that ſurren- 
dered to the Britiſh arms. On the 22d the army entered 
Coimbatour. It not being poſſible, in our narrow limits, 
to detail the minute operations of this campaign, we ſhall 
only tate, that after fatiguing and dangerous marches, and 
ſuffering much from a ſcarcity of grain, the army returned 
to Trichinopoly to refreſh themſelves, and to obtain ſup- 
plies, where they arrived about the 8th of December. In 
the mean time the Bombay army had obtained ſuch advan- 
tages over the enemy, that the whole diſtrict, along the 
coaſt from Billipatam river to cape Cormorin, was now in 
poſſeſſion of the Britiſh and their allies, On the gth of 
January, 1791, the army under General Meadows marched 


towards Madras, where Lord Cornwallis had arrived, who 


joined them on the 2gth. Early in February the grand ar- 


my began its march, and ſo completely was Tippoo de- 


ceived by the Britiſh general, that he was conſfiderdbly ad- 
vanced into the Myſore territory before he received the 
ſmalleſt interruption. On the 5th of March he encamped 
before Bangalore, the next day the Pettah or town was 
ſtormed and carried, and on the 21ſt the fort alſo, with 
little loſs on the part of the Britiſh, but with much ſlaughter 
on that of the garriſon. Earl Corawallis having received 
ſome conſiderable ſupplies of troops, ſtores, and proviſions, 
declared his reſolution to proceed to Seringapatam, and 
commenced his march toward that place on the 3d of May; 
on the 13th he arrived at Arakeery, only nine miles from 
the capital; after a march, attended with all the incouve- 
niences that mult neceſſarily reſult from a hilly country, and 
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inceſſant rains. At the ſame time Tippoo had taken 
ſtrong poſition in front of the Britiſh. On the 15th he was 
attacked by the noble Earl, and both his flanks being en. 
gaged, he was compelled to retreat, which he did in a very 
maſterly manner, the iſland hatteries obliging the aſſailants 
to deſiſt from the purſuit. No advantage could poſhbly be 
made of this ſucceſs, owing to the ſwelling of the river, 
and the weakneſs of the cattle ; together with the want of 
proviſion for a ſiege of any duration; his lordſhip therefore 
ſent orders to General Abercrombie, who he had heard had 
aſcended the Ghauts on the Malabar fide to deſcend : and 
on the 26th of May he moved from his encampment, 
after having deſtroyed his battering train, on bis return to 
Bangalore. On the 28th he was joined by 30,000 Mahrattas, 
quickened, no doubt, by the news of Tippoo's defeat, 
Lord Cornwallis's attention was now applied to remedy the 
diſaſters of the laſt campaign, and in taking all poſſible 
meaſures to en'ure ſucceſs in the enſuing one: he reſolved 
on the reduction of the hill forts, which interrupted the 
communication with the Nizams army, one of which, na- 
med Nundydroog, was built on the ſummit of a mountain 
1700 feet in height; another, called Savendroog, on the 
ſummit of a prodigious mountain or rather rock, attended 
with peculiar circumſtances of ſtrength, and hitherto 
deemed impregnable, both which, with ſeveral other of 
leſs note, were taken, General Abercrombie having re- 
ceived orders to purſue the ſame plan as in the preceding 
campaign, the allied army, on the 1ſt of February began 
their march, nothing occurring worthy notice till they ar- 
rived on the 5th at the place where they encamp:d, about 
| 3 to the north of Seringapatam, from whence they 

aw Tippoo had taken a poſition on the north bank of the 
river Caverie, rendered extremely ſtrong by a bound hedge, 
with which his front and flanks were covered, and defended 
by a chain of redoubts full of heavy cannon, and allo by 
the fort and batteries on the iſland. His Lordſhip loſt but 


little time, for on the 6th orders were given tor a general 


attack, as ſoon after ſunſet as the troops could be formed; 
to the great aſtoniſhment of the allies, who ſeemed to con- 
ſider it as an act of the greateſt temerity, eſpecially as nei- 
ther General Abercrombie, nor Purſeram Bhow had joined, 
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en rue Britiſh arms, under his Lordſhip's conduct, notwith- 
- was ſtanding ſome untoward circumſtances, were however ſuc- 
> en. << [51] ; the conteſt was maintained in different parts 2 
very we whole of the 7th, and on the 8th his Lordſhip was in po 
ilantz icon of the whole of the enemies redoubts; all the ground 
ly be gon the north ſide of the river, and great part of the iſland, in- 
river Neluding the palace and gardens of the haughty ſultan, who, 
nt of finding his fituation hopeleſs, inveſted alſo on the weſt by 
efore General Abercrombie, who joined the grand army on the 
1 nad 16th, his troops in want of every thing, while thoſe of the 
: and Britiſh were plentifully ſupplied, he, after uſing every ex- 
nent, Ml pedient and ſtratagem which his fertile mind could ſuggeſt, 
rn to teluctantly yielded to the neceſſity he was under of accept- 
attas Ning the terms we have before ſtated. With reſpect to the 
efcat, noble commander in chief, it is but juſtice to obſerve, that 
v the he bas well merited thoſe public acknowledgments which 
{ble his country has rendered him; indeed his conduct, courage 
olved and activity as a General during the campaign, his mode. 
d the ration and ſound policy, as a ſtateſman, in the concluding 
„ na part, together with the goodneſs and humanity which per. 
ntain W v2dcd the whole, cannot be too highly applauded. 

On the 18th of January, 179g, M. Chauvelin, the French 
ambaſſador at the Britiſh court, not being acknowledged by 
the ſovereign of Great Britain, becauſe the French had 
put their king to death, was ordered to quit the king- 
dom. On the firſt of February the French declared war 
againſt Great Britain, On the firſt of June, 1794, a gene- 
ral engagement took place between the national fleets of En- 
gland and France, in which the Engliſh obtained a glori- 
ous victory. About this time ſeveral perſons were taken 
into cuſtody for treaſonable practices; ſome of whom were 
tried at the bar of the Old Bailey, but acquitted. On 
March 14, an engagement took place between the Engliſh 
and French Fleets in the Mediterranean, in which the Bri- 
tiſh flag was triumphant. On the 8th of April, the nuptials 
of his Royal Highneſs George Prince of Wales, with the 
Princeſs Caroline of Brunſwick was ſolemnized in the Cha- 
pel Royal at St. James's at eight o'clock in the evening. On 
April 2g, Warren Haſtings, Eſq. after a trial of ſeven years 
and three months, was acquitted by the Britiſh Peers, of all 
the charges brought againſt him by the Houſe of Commons. 
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SCOTLAND or North Britain, is ſituated between 54 and 4. 
59 degrees North latitude, and between 1 and 6 degrees Wel 
longitude, being goo miles long, and from go to 150 broad 5. 
It is bounded on the N. by the Caledonian or North Sea; on 6. 
the E. by the German Sea; on the S. by the river Tweed, 
the Tiviot Hills, and the river Eſk, which divide it from 7. 
8 and on the W. by the Iriſh Sea, and the Atlantic | 
Ocean, 3 | 

Scotland is divided into two parts, viz. South of the Frith 
of Forth, and North of the Frith of Forth; and each of 
theſe is ſubdivided into ſeveral diſtricts, dales, glens, ſtraths, 
ſtewartries, bailieries, or baronies. The ſouth diviſion com- 


prehends Galloway, Nithiſdale, Annandale, Tiviotdale, Lid 12" 
dale, Eſkdale, Tweeddale, Etterick Foreſt, Merſe or Marche, 
Lauderdale, Lothian, (divided into Eaſt Lothian, Mid Lothi 11. 
an, and Weſt Lothian,) Clydeſdale, Carric, Kyle, Cunning- 
ham, Renfrew, Cowal, Knapdale, Kintyie, Lorn, Lenox, and 12 
Stirling. The North diviſion comprehends, Fife, Perth, 1g. 
. Gowry, Glenſhee, Strathern, Strathallan, Monteith, Stormont, WM , 4. 
Athol, Breadalbane, Ranach, Angus, Merns, Mar, Buchan, 
Garrioch, Strathbogie, Strathdovern, Strathila, Strathaven, 15. 


Murray, Inverneſs, Badenoch, Lochaber, Ard meanach, Ross, MW 

Sutherland, Strathnaver, and Caithneſs. 16, 
The above diviſions are generally inſerted in maps; and 

out of them are compoſed the more modern diviſion of the 


kingdom into thirty-three ſhires or counties, as follow: 2 
Shires. Sleriſfdoms and other Chief Towns. 
ſubdrifions, — 


1. Edinburgh, Mid Lothian, 


Fad 


burg, Leith, and Sco 
Dalkeith. but 
| | i Ag Dunbar, Hadding- in. 
2. Haddington, Eaſt Lothian, 3 ton, and North WW hay 
| ( Berwick, 


1 7 Muſſel· + 


wv 
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Sbires. Sſeriſfdoms and other Chief Towns, 
| ubdiviſions. 
„ Merſe, anci- (The Marches, and 
Lari“ ; Loaderdale, Dunſe, and Lauder. 


Tiviotdale, Lidſ- 
dale, Eſkdale, and 
Euſdale, 

Etterick Foreſt, 


Tweeddale, 
| Clydeſdale, 


Jegburgh, Kelſo,and 
Melroſe. 


Selkirk. 

Peebles. 

Glaſgow, Hamilton, 
Lanark, and Ru- 
therglen. 


4. Roxburgh, 


5. Selkirk, | 
6. Peebles, 


7. Lanark, 


, Nithiſdale Annan- 
8. Dumfries, ; ale, , 


; 
3 
? 
| Galloway; _ Wigtown, Stranra- 
; 
2 


Dumfries, Annan. 


9. Wigton, 
10. Kirkcud- 


Part, er, and Whitehorn. 
$ Galloway, Eaſt Part, Kirkcudbright. 


bright, Ayr, Kilmarnock? 
he Kyle, Carrick, and Irvine, Maybole? 
Ayr, Cunningham, and A 


Dumbarton. 
Rothſay, Wick, and 
Thurſo. 
Renfrew, 
Greenock, and 
Port-Glaſ, go: 
Stirling and Falkirk. 


12. Dumbarton, Lenox, 

13. Bute, and Bute, Arran, and 

14. Caithneſs, Caithneſs, | 

15. Renfrew, Renfrew, 

Stirling, 

Linlithgow, Hows 
row ſtounneſs, and Weſt Lothian. 
n | 


16, Stirling, 


— 4 4 + 
: * LA 2 _— 1 


„ bawickss on the North fide of the Tweed, 3 to 
Scotland, and gave name to a county in that kingdom 3 


but it is now formed into a town and county of itſelf, 


in a. political, ſenſe . diſtin from Englagd and 


__ its own Hs p 6 ol 1 


Paiſleyy 
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Shares, Sherifſdoms and other 


ſubdit i ſions. 


3 Argyle, Cowal, 

| Knapdale, Kin, 

4 tyre, and Lorn, 

i with part of the 
Weſtern Iſles, 

F Athol, Gow- 

ry, Breadalbane, 


18, Argyle, 


22. Fife, 


19. Perth, Monteith, Strath- > blane, Blair, and 
| ern, Glenſhield, Dunkeld. 
and Ranoch, ol 
20. Clackma- | Culroſs, Clackma- 
nan, and Fife Part, nan, Alloa, and 
a1. Kinroſs, Kinroſs, 

St. Andrew's, Cou- 

It par, Falkland, 

| x Kirkcaldy, Inner, 

Fife, b 


23. Forfar, 


* 
Forfar, Angus, 3 


24. Kincardine, . Merns, 


Montroſe, 


[Evreyrx, 


Chief Towns, 


Inverary, Dunſtaff. 
nage, Killonmer, 


and 
town. 


Campbel. 


Perth, Scone, Dum. 


keithing, Burnt- 
iſland, Dunferm. 
line, 'Anftruther, 
and Aberdour. 
Forfar, 
Dundee, Arbroth, 
and Brechin. 


Bervie, Stonhive, and 


Kincardine. 


old Aberdeen, New 


Mar, Buchan, Gari- 
25. Aberdeen, och, and Strath- 
bogie, l 
"Banff,Strathdovern, 
Boyne, Euzy, Bal- 
veny, Strathawin, 


and Part of Bu- } 
TC chan, 


— 


Aberdeen, Fra- 
ſerſburgh, Peter- 
head, Kintore, In- 
verurie, Strathbo- 
gie, and Old Mels 
drum. ; 


Banff, and Cullen. 


EURO 

Sh 
27. | 
o8. | 
29. 


30. 


gt, 


1Naf. 
amer, 


pbel. 


Dum. 


kma- | 


and 


Cou- 
land, 
uner- 
urnt« 
ferm. 
ther, 
ar. 

orfar, 
roth, 


e, and 


New 

Fra- 
eter. 
e, In- 
thbo- 
Mel» 


en. 
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Furors.] 
Shires. Sheriffdoms and other Chief Towns, 
| ſubdiviſuons. 
. Murray, and Strath- "a | 
27. Elgin, [Sing Elgin, and Forres, 


Weſtern Part of 


28. Nairn, and Murray, and Cro- > Nairn, Cromarty. 


29. Cromarty, 


marty, 3 
Aird, Strathglaſs, 

3 Sky, Harris, Ba- Inverneſs, Inverlo- 
30. Inverneſs, denoch, Locha- chy, Fort Auguſ 
| ber, and Glenmo- tus, Beaulieu. 

riſon, | 
Eaſter and Weſter 
Roſs, Iſle of Lew- | 
is, Lochbroom, | Tain, Dingwall, Fore 
Roſ Locharran, Ard- trole, Roſemur- 
re. SOORy meanach, Redcal- kie,aad New Kel» 
tle, Ferrintoſh, | fo. | | 
Strathpeffer, and | 
whe ang 3 Fg 
| Strathnaver, and Su- e Strathy, an - 
92. Sutherland, therland, pas by 


| Iſles of Orkney, and? Kirkwa!l, and Skal- 
ee, 3 Shetland, 0 loway. 


In all, thirty-three ſhires, which chooſe thirty repreſenta- 


| tives to fit in the parliament of Great Britain; Bute and 


Caithneſs chuſing alternately, as does Nairn and Cromarty, 
and Clackmannan and Kinroſs. | 

Scotland is a very mountainous country, and the inequalities 
of the ground, though unfavourable to agriculture, afford the 
fineſt proſpects, and moſt delightful ſituations for country 
houſes. In the Northern parts, day-light at midſummer laſts 
18 hours 5 minutes. The winter in Scotland is much milder 
than might be expected in a country ſo far North. a 

The Grampion mountains run from Eaſt to Weſt, from near 
Aberdeen to Cowal, in Argyleſhire, almoſt the whole breadth 
of the country. Another chain called Pentland Hills, runs 
through Lothian and joins thoſe of Tweeddale, A third 
called Lammer-muir, riſes near the eaſtern coaſt, and runs 


weltward through the Merſe. Belides thoſe continued chains, 
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among which we may reckon the Cheviot or Tiviot Hills on 
the borders of England, there are many detached mountaing 
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which go by the name of Laws. 

There are a great many lakes in this country, the principal 
of which are, Loch-tay, Loch-nefs, and Loch-leven, from 
which the rivers iſſue ; and Loch-lomond, from which flows 
the river Lomond ; as from Loch-jern, does the river Jern. 
It 'is obſerved, that the lochs Tay, Neſs, and Jern, never 
freeze; and there is a lake in Shaglaſh, which continues frozen 
all the ſummer. 3 

The river Forth riſes in Monteith near Callander, paſſes by 
Stirling, and diſcharges itſelf near Edinburgh into that arm of 
the German Sea, to which it gives the name of the Frith of 
Forth. The Tay iſſues out of Loch Tay in Breadalbane, and 
running South-eaſt, and falls into the fea at Dundee. The 
Clyde, Spay, Don, and Dee, are the rivers next in rank. There 
are many others of inferior note, all of them abound in ſal- 
mon and trout. The Scots have made a canal to join the 
rivers Forth and Clyde, which forms a communication be- 
tween the Eaſt and Weſt ſeas, and is of great advantage to 

the commerce of their country. {See the Geographical Die- 
tionary, article Forth. 

The foil of Scotland in general produces wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, hemp, flax, hay, and paſturage ; and agriculture has 
improved amazingly ia the courſe of the preſent century, 
There are many large tracts of the Highlands, however, which 
are incapable of cultivation. Scotland has mines of gold, but 
they are not worth the expence of working them. No coun- 
try produces greater plenty of iron-ore, and excellent ſtane for 
building; the lead mines alſo yield large profits. Scotland 
enjoys an extenſive trade, and exports a variety of manu- 
factures fabricated in the country. The linen manufactory is 
the ſtaple. They are likewiſe waking promiſing efforts for eſta- 
bliſhing the woollen manufactures, There are already three iron 
works in Scotland. That at Carron is the moſt confiderable in 
Europe. Jnthecounties of Lanark and Renfrew, ſeveral cotton 
mills are already erected, andthe manufactures of ſilk and cotton 
already brought to a perfection, lntle or nothiug inferior to 
Mancheſter. The banks of every rivulet almoſt in ſummer 
are covered with cloth, preparing it either for the market, or: 
the preſs, and demonſtrate both the induſtry and eee of. 
the inhabitants of theſe countries. Their imports co os 
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tobacco, rice, cotton, ſugar, rum, &c. The late impreve- 
ment of their fiſneries opens inexhauſtible funds of wealth. 
The population of Scotland is generally fixed at about 
1,500,009 ; but by the late improvements in arts and agricul- 
ture, it is probable it is greatly increaſed. | 

The religion of Scotland is Preſbyterian, and the kirk is 
modelled after the Calviniſtical plan eſtabliſhed at Geneva. 
It is governed by the General Aſſembly, Synods, Preſbyteries, 
and Kirk-ſeſſions. 

Scotland 1s united with England into one kingdom. Its 
peers chooſe ſixteen of their own number to repreſent the 
Scotch peers in the Britiſh parliament, and the members from 
the counties and burghs fit with the Engliſh members in the 
Houſe of Commons. The great officers of {tate were, before 
the union with England, (which happened July 22, 1706,) 
much the ſame with thoſe in that kingdom. A nobleman bas 
fill a penſion as admiral, and the office of marſhal is exerciſed 
by aknight marſhal. Civil and criminal cauſes are chiefly cog- 
niſable by two courts of judicature. The firſt, that of the Col- 
lege of Juſtice, inſtituted after the model of the French par- 
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| liament, conſiſts of a preſident and 14 ordinary members; and 


judges according to equity as well as law. Its decrees are 
reverſable by the Houſe of Lords. The Juſticiary Court 
is the higheſt criminal tribunal in Scotland, In this court 
the verdi&t of a jury condemns or acquits, but without 
the neceſſity of being unanimous. Beſides theſe two courts 
of law, the Scotch have a Court of Exchequer, in all reſpe&s 
ſimilar to that of England; and a Court of Admiralty, where 
the lord admiral of Scotland ſeldom preſides, but has a depu- 
ty who officiates in his room. | | 

Scotland has been for many ages famous for learning. It 
has produced poets, philoſophers, and hiſtorians, all excellent 
in their kind; and its literary reputation continues to be much 
on the increaſe. The univerſities are four, thoſe of Aberdeen, 
St. Andrew's, Edinburgh, and Glaſgow. Beſides theſe, there 
is a college in the New Town of Aberdeen, a 

The Pits, who inhabited the northern part of the iſland 
before the arrival of the Romans, are ſuppoſed to have been 
the ſame people with the Britons. The Scots are thought to have 
been a colony of ancient Scythians, who ſettled in Ireland, 
which was called Scotia, whence they were probably invited 
by the Northern PiRs to repel the incurſions of their ueigh · 
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hours. They ſettled among them; and the inhabitants of 
this part of the iſland were called by the general name of 
Caledonians, The early ages of nations are generally too 

| fabulous to merit belief, The firſt, king of the Caledonian 
f Scots was Fergus, who is reported to have reigned 3go years 
| before Chriſt. Julius Cæſar did not pegetrate ſo far as North 
Britain, He ſeems not to have had any knowledge of the 
Caledonians. Agricola was the firſt Roman that ſubdued 
North Britain, He defeated their general Galgacus, and, 
about the year 85, erected forts between the rivers Forth and 

_ , Clyde, to protect the civilized Britons from the incurſions of 
the Caledonians, or Highlanders. In the reign of Adrian, 
x21, when the Caledonians and Pits made incurſions into the 
Roman province, the emperor built -a wall of earth from 
golway Frith, near Carliſle, to the river Tyne by Newcaſtle, 
though Stirling was the ancient boundary of Caledonia, to 
which place Lullius Urbicus, under Antoninus Pius, extended 
the Roman pale, in 144; and in 162 Calph. Agricola waged 5 
war againſt the Caledonians very ſucceſsfylly. To Stirling * 
alſo the Saxons extended their dominions. They, however, ak 
alterwards recovered their loſt territories, They were then He 
plundered by the Danes, Who were driven from Caledonia by 00 
Malcolm II. from whoſe reign the crown became hereditary. . 
Severus, about 208, obliged the Scots to give bim pledges of He 
their fidelity; and built a wall of ſtone, fortified with towers, * 
either between Carliſle and Newcaſtle, or the Fr ichs of Forth _ 
and Clyde. Malcolm was ſucceeded by his grand ſon Donald, 7 
ki 
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who was afterwards deprived of his life and crown by his 
couſin Macbeth. His reign was bloody; and his tyranny at 
length induced Macduff, the Thane of Fife, to join Malcolm 
the late king's ſon, who had fled to England. With the 
aſſiſtance of 10, ooo troops from king Edward the Confeſſor, 
this prince was eſtabliſhed on bis throne, and Macbeth was 
driven into the Highlands. In the mean time, William the 
Norman conquered England; and Edgar Atheling, the real 
heir to that crown, in 1068, put himſelf under the protection 
of Malcolm, who married his ſiſter Margaret. A war be- 
tween the two kingdoms followed, in which Sibert king of 
Northumberland joined the Scots. After ſeveral battles, 
peace was concluded in 1072, Cumberland was ceded to 
Malcolm, for which he did homage, and took the oath of 


— 
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fealty to William. Prince Edgar returned to the court of 
England, and an ample revenue was ſettled upon him. The 
ſon of Sibert enjoyed his father's territories, and married the 
conqueror's niece, Under William Rufus another war com- 
menced between the two kingdoms, Malcolm laid ſiege to 
the caltle of Alnwick, and reduced it to great neceſſity. The 
garriſon offered to ſurrender, on condition that the king would 
come in perſon to receive the keys. A ſoldier tendering them 
upon the point of a ſpear, ran it into the king's eye, and killed 
him, which his eldeſt ſon Edward endeavouring to revenge, 
was ſlain upon the ſpot. Two uſurpers ſucceſſively poſſeſſed 
the throne of Scotland after Malcolm's death; but at length 
his ſon Edgar was reſtored. His ſiſter Maud married Henry I. 
king of England, who thought to ſtrengthen his title by that 
match, as ſhe was daughter to Margaret, ſiſter and heireſs of 
Edgar Atheling, who ſeems to have had the beſt hereditary 
title to the crown of England. David, king of Scotland, in 
1156, did homage to Stephen, king of England, for the coun- 
ties of Huntingdon, NorthumbertÞnd, and Cumberland, 
which the Scots at that time poſſeſſed; but, in the reign of 
Henry II. of England, Malcolm was obliged to reſtore the 
counties of Northumberland and Cumberland to the crown 
of England, though Huntingdon was confirmed to him by 
Henry, A war commenced afterwards between the two 
kingdoms, William, king of Scotland, was taken priſoner, 
and obliged, with David his brother, to ſwear allegiance to 
the king of England, Richard I. of England releaſed the 
kingdom of Scotland from their ſubjection, and reſtored them 
their caſtle and hoſtages. It appears, however, that William 
king of Scots did homage to John, as Alexander king of 
Scotland did to Henry III. king of England. Margaret queen 
of Scotland, dying in the year 1290, there appeared no leſs 
than 12 competitors for that crown. Edward king of England 
was arbitrator of their claims, and they all agreed to acknow- 
ledge him ſovereign lord of the realm of Scotland, and to be 
determined by the judgement which he ſhould pronounce, 
He then, after a delay of two montirs adjudged, that 2 
Baliol was the undoubted heir. He immediately ſwore fealt 


to the king, but foon afterwards was fo incenſed at a decifion 
which Edward 2 to make in a quarrel between him 
aud Macduff, carl 0 


Fife, that he entered into an alliance 
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wo r the ſovereignty of the king of E 
eee im defiance. He then obtained — hi el 
N uy a leleaſe of the oaths which he and hi noble 
— Sag m_ OE from the pope. mots 2 
hou W nents impunity. He immediately al bi 
eee e. In ſome ſkirmiſſtes the Scots we 0 
- uu 1 royed part of the Engliſh fleet, which 8 ted 
de * ee, es e Edward, however, offer d 10 
great part of th to Bruce, Baliol's rival, and bro be = 
| A en ated 0 nation to his intereſt. The kin = n laid 
3 8 2 he took by a ſtratagem. 1 ea — 
„ e 20 wn to Dunbar, which Baliol advan * 2 
we 8 ” battle enſued, The Scots were Jefes 0 
ders 3 its gates to the conqueror. Kin — 
. Ae weh orough, Edinburgh, and ſeveral che — 
. oy ſoon reduced to {ſurrender bimſelf; and, 
ee 0 oy; except carl Douglas, {wore alleg FM 
2 1 21 1 : is nobleman died not long after pride C 
lang 7 Y iol was alſo ſent to London, and illowed the 
. eee . 3 miles round that city. He Tray — 
e * xford, where his father had fo dei 
2 ny.” ing Edward next removed the ud , 
rom tne Font wh —— ang ere. ſeveral a © Þ 
15 ; loung their h . 
N : r mW. on which their kings ä ee 
eſtminſter; of which there was en 
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their countr \h 
y ſhould not be co 
of ther nquered ; but 
—— _ 200m would happen ſome great doko brag 
Ts. e reſt of the regalia alſo were ſent to E -- The 
| ged at Weſtminſter ; the records of the ab aro 
ere 


burnt, and their ancient laws abrogated, Edward then, aft 
n, aſter 


having appointed a vicero 
A tre ief juſti 
8 an in Wianapd. wg" RR ge 
nog berg a ler, Zing Edward was obliged to s 1 
pare. . ee rom Scotland. The Scots e 1 
. 5 3 rave man, but of mean extract! 2 
rt for the recovery of/ their liberties. _— 


ſucceſ i 
ceſsful for ſome time, and expelled the Engliſh out of every 


town but 
ut Berwick. At length, however, they were defeated 


A l | 
at Falkirk, and forced to abandon all their new poſſeſſions. 
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in 1 i obleman of 
revoltcd, under Cummin, a nob 
5 1 were again reduced; on which they 


ir ſovereign, In 1303, another unſuc- 
_ rok a, 3 Wallace, the — was taken, _ 
== 4 for bich treaſon. After many battles, and —— pe 
n rt Bruce, ſon of Baliol's compecitor, — by 
coll d again, and defeated an army under king Edward II. 
. 1 1 afterwards invaded Ireland, where he was 
ain ed king. The title he enjoyed for a year or two, 
"ge oy was ſlain with ſeveral of the Scottiſh noblemen in g 
ee battle with the _— During _ ag Fog 
| ing of England, Mor ime | 
1 to — peace with Scotland. Nat 
hey relinquiſhed all his right to that kingdom, 8 - 
mY ds, containing the homage and fealty done to his pe 
. by the kings of Scotlaud, were delivered up. e 
5 * ni ered, and, to cement this ſhameful peace, a 
1 © nd concluded between David prince of Scotland, 
8 Edward's filter Joanna, both of them very young. 
Ti 1s dren ences pcace was privately wt po pero: 
bir James Dougles, on the part of Scotland, and ws mow 
ad Mortimer on the part of England. It wan, 2 * | 
b Mcoriimer's influence, ratified in parliament; an 2 
* 1 _ between the prince and princeſs was — al 
Berwick on the gd of July. But the Scots were obliged tc 
3 Engliſh 30,000 marks within the ſpace of three years, 
oo e ets for all thoſe bale conceſſions, Rowe 
eh king of Scotland, died in the year 1329 an 2 
Edward III. king of England, invaded Scot * 2 
of king Baliol, who had been depoſed. * A 1 
fie e to Berwick, near which a battle was fought, — oh 2 | 
Enzliſh were aro ane greet 1 0 e wt, 
enſued. Berwick ſurrendered : | Bae OC NOR 
ing the counties of Berwick, Rox gu. 
1 88 with ores _— _— TG 
| e crown of England for ever. | yas 
b e 33 but was again reſtored by Edward : yet 


the Scots, who were aſſiſted by the French, continued to 


exetCiſe king Baliol's pagan 47 wh . 

vhile E d, was employed in the | ; | 

4 his 8 England in 350 this monarch marched at the 
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head of a numerous army into Scotland, and ſubdued all the 
oppoſers of Baliol. This prince, in gratitude for theſe ſignal 
ſervices, transferred his right in the kingdom of Scotland to 

the crown of England; and proclamation was made in Scot: 
land, that the king of England would govern the people by 
their ancient laws. Baliol lived ſeven years after this reſigna- 
tion in the north of England, as a private nobleman. In the 
mean time David, the other Scotch king, was a priſoner in 
England, but at the interceſſion of the pope and the queen 
of Scots, lifter to king Edward, he was ſet at liberty in the 
year 1357. On the death of Baliol, David became unqueſ- 
tioned heir to the Scottiſh crown, on condition that he ſhould 
never bear arms 2gain{t the king of England, and ſhould en- 
deavour to pievai! with the barons of Scotland to acknow- 
ledge the dependence of that crown on England. In the 
reign of Robert III. two conſiderable clans in Scotland being 
engaged in a war, the king finding it very difficult to reduce 
them by force, propoſed that thirty of each clan ſhall decide 
the quarrel by combat, in a {1 ld near Perth. This pro poſi- 
tion was accef ted. On one [ide but a ſingle man was left, 

and on the otter only ten, who were all wounded, and not 
able to purſue their ſurviving enemy, who ſwam acroſs the 
Tay. James I. fon of Robert III. was taken while he was 
prince, in his paſſage to France. His father was ſo concerned 
at his ſon's falling into the hands of the Engliſh, that he died 
within three days after he received the news of his misfor- 
tune, The ſtates of Scotland then conferred the regency 
upon the uncle of the young king, who was detaincd in 
England. In the mean time, Henry V. king of England, 
having conquered almoſt the whole of France, the dauphin 
Charles, finding his affairs deſperate, demanded a reinforcement 
of the Scots, agreeable to treaty; and notwithſtanding king 

E who was in the court of England, prohibited any of 

is ſubjects going into the French ſervice, the earl of Buchan, 
with the concurrence of the ſtates of Scotland, carried over 
7000 men to the aſſiſtance of the dauphin, and, joining with 
the French, defeated the duke of Clarence, brother to the king 
of England, who was killed in the battle, To the reinforce- 
ments of the Scots, the reſtoration of the affairs of France is 
principally to be aſcribed. After the death of Henry V. 
king of England, Humphry duke of Glouceſter, who was 
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regent of England in the minority of Henry VI. conſented 
that the Scots ſhould ranſom king James, who at length 
returned to Scotland in the year 1423, after he had been 
detained in England eighteen years. He was murdered by 
bis uncle, the earl of Athol, who aſpired to the crown. 
James II. who was a minor, ſeemed to promiſe, from his 
virtues, to become a great king; but he periſhed by the acci- | 
dental burfting of a cannon, as he was beſieging Roxburgh 
caſtle. James III. was flain in battle, in 1488, by his rebel- 
lious ſubjefts ; and was ſucceeded by his ſon James IV. who 
was an accomplilhed prince, and married the daughter of 
king Henry VII. of England, But this alliance did not 
ſufficieatly check his partiality for the French, in whoſe cauſe 
he engaged, and periſhed at the age of 40, in the battle of 
Floddenfield, with the flower of the nobility, in the year 
1513. His ſon James V. paſſed a long and turbulent mino- 
rity; but, when he grew up, he inſlituted the Court of Seſ- 
ſiou, enacted many ſalutary laws, and promoted the trade 
of his kingdom. His friendſhip was courted by the pope, 
the emperor, the king of France, and his uncle Henry VIII. 
of England. At length, however, he was engaged in a 
war with the latter monarch, in which his forces were 
routed. This diſaſter occahoned his death, which hap- 

aed on the 13th of December, 1542. He was ſucceeded 

y bis daughter Mary, whoſe beauty, misfortunes, and miſ- 
conduct, have been ſo much celebrated. When young, ſhe 
loſt ber firſt huſband, Francis II. of France; and, when ſhe 
was called to the throne of Scotland, ſhe married ber couſine 
german, Lord Darnley, who ſoon afterwards came to an un- 
timely end. She then took to her bed Bothwell, who was 
colbdered as the murderer of the king, on which her ſubje&s 
revolted ; and on her flying to England for refuge, ſhe was 
beheaded by queen Elizebeth in 1567, at the age of 45, after 
ſhe had been ungenerouſly detained as a priſoner for 18 years. 
e VI. of Scotland, the ſon of the unfartunate Mary, as 

eing deſcended from Henry VII. ſuccceded to the Englith 
throne, on the death of queen Elizabeth, By the removal of 
the court to England, trade was checked, agriculture neglect- 
ed, and the natives impoveriſhed, From this time the hiſtory 
of Scotland is cloſely united with that of England. At the 
death of James in 1635 bis fon Charles I. aſcenued the throne 
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of the g kingdoms. Of his unfortunate end an account ha 
already been given in the hiſtory of England, as well as of 
the reigns of his ſucceſſors Charles II. James II. and Wil. 
liam III. This laſt monarch was no friend to Scotland, In 
the following reign, ſuch was the ſtate of parties, that the 
Scots were offered their own terms, if they would agree to 
the incorporate union, as it now ſtands. The Scotch parlia- 
ment, after ſeveral delays, and the diſtribution of ſome money 
among the needy nobility, conſented to it, from which time 
the hiſtory of Scotland has neceſſarily been included in that 
of England. It deſerves to be mentioned, that by the laws 
eſtabliſhed at the union, it was imagined, for a long ſeries of 
years, that no peer of Scotland could be made an Engliſh peer, 
It has, however, been lately diſcovered, that no ſuch injunction 
was laid down, and in a ſhort time, probably, every Scottiſh 
nobleman will be dignified with an Engliſh peerage. 


—_ 


IRELAND 


Is an iſland, fituated between 31 and 56 degrees North 
latitude, and between 5 and 10 degrees Weſt longitude, being 
260 miles long, and 150 miles broad. It is bounded on the 
E. by the Iriſh Sea and St. George's Channel, which divide it 
from Great Britain ; on the South, Weſt, and North, by the 
Atlantic Ocean. Ireland is divided into four great provinces, 
viz. 1. Leinſter ; 2, Ulſter; g. Connaught; and, 4. Munſter. 


1. LEINSTER. 


Counties. | Chief Towns. | 
1. Louth, ......... Drogheda, Dundalk, Carlingford, 
2. Eaſt Meath,..... | Trim, Navan, Ardbracan. 
g. Weſt Meath, .... Mullingar, Athlone, Kilbeggan, 
4. Longford,...... Longford, Granard, Laneſborough. 
5. Dublin. . Dublin, Newcaſtle, Swords. 
6. Kildare... . Naas, Athy, Kildare, 


7. King's County, Philipſtown, Bir, Tullamore, 
8. Queen's County,. Maryburgb, Montmelick, Burres. 
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UROPE. | 


Counties, 


9. Wicklow, 7 eons 


10. Caterlagh, . 
11. Wexford, ...... 


12, Kilkenny 


1. Donnegal, or Tyr- { 


2. Londonderry. 
3. Antrinmm 


4. Tyrone 
5. Fermanagh, ....--- 
6. Armagh. 


7. Down, (NEE EEE 


8 
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TRELAND. 


Chief Towns, ; 
Wicklow, Arklow, Rathdrum, 
Caterlagh, Leighlein, Tulla. 
Wexford, Enniſcorthy, Ferns, 
Kilkenny, Thomaſtoun, Callan, 


2. ULSTER, 


Donnegal, Lifford, Ballyſhannon, 


Londonderry, Colerain. 


( Carrickfcrgus, Belfaſt, Liſburn, Ant- 


trim, Laine. 

Omagh, Dungannon, Strabane. 

Inniſkillen, Newton- Butler. 

Armagh Charlemont, Lurgan. 

Down- Patrick, Newry, Dromore, Hilſ- 
borough, Bangor, Donaghadee, Port- 
oferry, Strangeford, Banbridge. 

Monaghan, Cloniſh, Caſtle-Blane. 


9. Cavan . ... Cavan, Kilmore, Coothill. 
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2. Waterford, .....-. 
3. Tipperary, ....-. 
4. 
5 
6 


Limerick 's 
—— K 
. Clare, 4 „ „„ „* 


3. Connavcnrt. 


Galway, Loughrea, Athenree. 


Roſcommoa, Elpin, Abby-Boyle. 


Mayo, Killala, Balligrobe, 


Sligo, Colooney, Achonry. 


Leitrim, James-Town, Carrick, 


4. MUNSTER. 


Cork, Kinſale, Cloyne, Baltimore. 
Waterford, Dungarvon, Liſmore. 
Conmell, Tipperary, Thurles. 
Limerick, Kilmallock, Aſkeaton. 
'Tralee, Dingle, Ardfort, 

Clare, Ennis, Killaloe. 
| B b 3 
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The iſlands on the coaſt of Ireland are few, and very ſmall; 
but this country abounds both in freſh water lakes, or loughy, 
and in gulphs or inlets of the ſea, which go alſo by the name 
of loughs. Of the firſt kind are Lough Neagh, Lough Ern, 
Lough Derg, &c. of the latter ſort are Lough Foyle, Lough 
Swilly, Lough Fergus, Lough Strangford, &c. | 

The principal rivers are, 1. the Bann; 2. the Boyne ; g. the 
Liffy; 4. the Barrow ; 5. the Blackwater; 6. the Lee; 7. the 
Shannon, the largeſt river in Ireland, | 

Ireland in general is a level country, but yet pret- 
tily diverſified with mountains, hills, and riſing grounds, 
The chief mountains are thoſe of Morne in the county of 
Down, of Carlingford north of Dundalk, thoſe of Wicklow, 
the Gualty mountains in Tipperary, the Branden mountains 
in Kerry, and Slieu-Galen in Tyrone, 

The climate of Ireland would almoſt perfectly agree with 
that of England, were the ſoil equally improved. It is even 
generally thought that Ireland has naturally the advantage of 
Great Britain 1n point of fertility. Paſturage, tillage, and 
meadow-ground abound in this kingdom, the ſoil of which 
is remarkable for breeding and nouriſhing no venomous crea- 
ture. Even the bogs, in which the country abounds, afford 
excellent meadow land when drained, The bog of Allen is 
ſaid to contain geo, ooo acres. | | 

The mines of Ireland are late diſcoveries. Several contain 
lead and filver. The richeſt ſilver mine is at Wicklow. The 
chief exports of Ireland conſiſt of linen cloth, yarn, lawns, 
and cambfics, which are encouraged by the Engliſh govern« 
ment. Wool and bay yarn are by law allowed to be export- 
ed to England only; but great quantities are ſmuggled into 

other countries. The Iriſh alſo export vaſt numbers of cattle 
and great quantities of proviſions, The privileges of Ireland 
have of late been conſiderably enlarged, and the ſpirit of com- 
merce ſeems at preſent greatly to prevail. The cheapneſs of 
living in Ireland, added to its commodious fituation, when 
the common people have once been habituated to induſtry, 
will no doubt raiſe Ireland to a conſiderable rank in the liſt 
of commercial and manufacturing countries. e 

The inhabitants of Ireland, by the lateſt calculations, 
amount to 2,015,230 ſouls, of whom above the one half 
are Roman Catholicks, The eſtabliſhed religion, how« 
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ever, is the ſame as in England; and it daily makes great 


progrels. 


The language of the original inhabitants of Ireland is the 
ſame with the Britiſh and Welſh, and a diale@ of the Celtic, 


which is made uſe of by the Scotch highlanders, both in the 


North, and oppoſite to the Triſh coaſts, This language however is 
every where wearing out of uſe. Treland has produced many 
men eminent for learning and taſte, as Uſher, Berkley, Swift, 
&c. It contains but one univerſity, that of Dublin, founded 
by Queen Elizabeth. | 

The early hiſtory of Ireland is too much involved in ob- 
ſcurity and fiction for us to attempt any clear account of the 
more ancient affairs of the Iriſh nation. Concerning the. 
origin of the inhabitants of Ireland hiſtorians are not agreed; 
but it is, however, reaſonable to ſuppoſe, from the affinity of 
language, that the inhabitants of this country were originally 
a colony from Great Britain, who were ſome time after joined 
by a colony of Mileſians from Spain. The Spaniſh colony 
entered Ireland about A. M. 2934, The country was now 
governed oy ſeveral petty princes, ſome of whom ſwayed the 
ſceptre with a rod of iron, and kept poſſeſſion of the govern- 
ment till 1172, when Hemy II. annexed the iſland to his own 
dominions, being patroniſed by the pope in his nefarious ex- 
pedition. The Iriſh were by no means contented with their 
new governors, and inſurrections frequently happened, which 
ſeemed likely to ſhake off the yoke of England. Theſe in- 
ſurrections were encouraged by the king of Scotland, who, 
in 1314, ſent his brother on an expedition to that country, - 
who ravaged it from ſea to ſea, drove moſt of the Engliſh from 
Ulſter, and kept his court in that province, He was at length. 
defeated and ſlain by Bermingham the Engliſh general, The 
Engliſh now enjoyed an unquiet poſſeſſion of Ireland till the 
reign of Henry VIII. when he aſſumed the title of king of 
Ireland, and encouraged the chieftains to wage war againſt 
each other, by which means they weakened themſelves, and 
ſtrengthened his power. The trade of Ireland was, however, 
greatly circumſciibed ; and it was not till 1779, that a free trade 
to America, &c. was granted tothe Iriſh, In 1782, vaſt numbers 
of emigrants from Geneva ſettled in this country. [See Geo- 
graphical Dictionary, article New Geneva.] Auguſt 2, 1784, 
a dreadful affray bappened in Dublin, between the Volunteers 
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and the Regulars, which was occaſioned by the imprudence 
of ſome Engliſh officers, who had taken ſome improper liber. 
ties with the wife of an inn-keeper. The man happened 19 
be a volunteer, and on his making loud complaints, their 
condutt was deemed a premeditated inſult to the whole body, 
At length a letter from lord Harrington pacified the offended 
Iriſh, and the affair terminated with the puniſhment of the 
delinquents. Dublin, however, {till continued a ſcene of 
confuſion. The importers of Engliſh commodities ſuffered 
from the reſentment of the rabble; nor could the utmoſt 
vigilance protect them, Nightly murders and aſſaſſinations 
were not unfrequent. On the 10th of Auguſt, at a meeting 
of the county of Dublin, it was reſolved, though not unani- 
mouſlly, to addreſs his majeſty to diſſolve the preſent noxious 
parliament ; and lord Charlemont's anſwer to the Belfaſt 
delegates was then pronounced to be highly inimical to the 
intereſt of the nation, as it tended to divide the people at a 
period when they could only be reſcued from ruin by unani- 
mity. The lord lieutenant refuſed to preſent the petition of 
Belfaſt to the king, as he declared the meeting to be illegal; 
on which they applied to Mr. Pitt, who likewiſe declined the 
office, left he ſhould be ſuppoſed a friend to its contents, 
Week after week paſſed, and Dublin was ſtill riot and confu- 
ſion. People were tarred and feathered, a nobleman's coach, 
which had been made in England, was torn to pieces by the 
populace z and three ſoldiers were killed in attempting to 
reſcue an officer who had been arreſted for debt, from the 
houſe of a bailiff, who was afterwards ſentenced to be 
| 33 fix months for firing on them from his win» 
OW. | | 
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AMERICA. 


T may be neceſſary before we enter on the deſcription of 
the continent of America, to give as ample an account of 
its ditcovery as our limits will allow. It is believed by many, 
and not without ſome reaſon, that America was known to the 
ancients, Of this, however, hiſtory affords no certain evi- 


dence, Whatever diſcoveries may have been made in this 


weſtern world, by Madoc ap Owen Gwinneth, the Carthagi- 
nians, and others, are loſt to mankind. The eaſtern continent 
was the only theatre of hiſtory trom the creation of the world 
to the year of our Lord 1492. 

Chriſtopher Columbus, a native of Genoa, has deſervedly 
the honour of having firſt diſcovered America. From a long 
and cloſe application to the ſtudy of Geography and naviga- 
tion, Columbus had obtained a knowledge of the true figure 
of the earth, much ſuperior to the general notions of the age 
in which he lived, In order that the terraqueous globe might 
be properly balanced, and the lands and ſeas proportioned 
to each other, he was led to conceive that another continent 
was neceſſary Other reaſons induced him to believe that this 
continent was connected with the Eaſt-Indies, As early as 
the year 1474, he communicated his ingenious theory to Paul, 
a phyſician of Florence, eminent for his knowledge of coſ- 
mography. He approved it, ſuggeſted ſeveral facts in confir- 


mation of it, and encouraged Columbus in an undertaking ſo 


laudable, and which promiſed ſo much benefit to the world. 
Having ſatisfied himſelf with reſpect to the truth of his ſyſtem, 
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he became impatient to reduce it to practice. The firſt iy 
towards this, was to ſecure the patronage of ſome of th: 
European powers. Accordingly he laid his ſcheme befor: 
the ſenate of Genoa, making his native country the firſt tender 


of his ſervices. They rejeQed his propoſal, as the dream oi 


a chimerical projector. He next applied to John II. king df 
Portugal. an enterpriſing genius, and no incompetent judge 
of naval affairs. The King liſtened attentively to him, and 
referred the conſideration of his plan to a number of coſmo. 
graphcrs, whom he was accuſtomed to conſult in maiters of 
this kind. Theſe men ftarted innumerable objections, and 
and aſked many queſtions, on purpoſe to betray Columbu 
into a full explanation of his ſyſtem. Having done this, 


they 2dviſed the king to diſpatch a veſſel, ſecretly, in order to 


attempt the propoſed diſcovery, by following exactly the 
courſe which Columbus had A out. John, forgetting 
on this occaſion the ſentiments becoming a monarch, mean- 
ly adopted their perfidious counſel, Upon diſcovering this 
diſhonourable tranſaction, Columbus, with en indignation 
natural to a noble and ingenuous mind, quitted the kings 
dom, and landed in Spain, in 1484. Here he pre- 
ſented his ſcheme, in perſon, to Ferdinand and Ifabella, 
They injudiciouſly ſubmitted it to the examination of unſkil 
ful judges, who, ignorant of the principles on which Colum- 
bus founded his theory, rejected it as abſard, upon the credit 
_ ofa maxim under which the unenterpriſing, in every age, ſhelter 

themſelves, © That it is preſumptuous in any perſon, to ſup- 
poſe tbat he alone volleſſes knowledge ſuperior to all the reſt 
of mankind united.” They maintained, likewiſe, that it 
there were really any ſuch countries as Columbus pretended, 
they would not have remained ſo long concealed ; nor would 
the wiſdom and ſagacity of former ages have left the glory of 
this diſcovery to an obſcure Genoeſe pilot. Meanwhile, 
Columbus, who had experienced the uncertain iſſue of appl. 
cations to kings, had taken the precaution of ſending into 
England his brother Bartholomew, to whom he had fully 
_ Communicated his ideas to negociate the matter with Hen. 
1 VII. On his voyage to England, he fell into the hands of 
pirates, who ſtripped him of, every thing, and detained him! 
prifoner ſeveral years. At length he made his eſcape, and 
arrived at London in extreme indigence, where he employed 
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i fe himſelf ſome time in ſelling maps. With his gains he pur» 
of th: {chaſed a decent dreſs; and in perſon preſented to the king 
beſon the propoſals which his brother had entruſted to his manage» 
tender ment. Notwithſtanding Henry's caution, he received the 
am of propoſals of Columbus with approbation. At length, after 
ing of ſeveral unſucceſsful applications to other European powers of 
judge eſs note, he was induced, to apply again to the court of Spain. 
1, and MW This application, after much warm debate and ſeveral morti- 
oſmo. fying repulſes, proved ſucceſsful ; not, however, without the 
ers of {WM moſt vigorous and perſevering exertions of Quintanilla and 
s, and Santangel, two vigilant and diſcerning patrons of Columbus, 
umbu MW whoſe meritorious zeal in promoting this grand deſign, 
> this, WM entitles their names to an honourable place in hiſtory, But, 
der to it was to queen Iſabella, the munificent patroneſs of his noble 
ly the and generous deſigns, that Columbus ultimately owed his 
retting WW ſucceſs. Having thus obtained the aſſiſtance of the court, a 
meen -: ſquadron of three ſmall veſſels was fitted out, victualled for 
ng this twelve months, and furniſhed with ninety men. The whole 
nation ex pence did not exceed 400 l. Of this ſquadron Columbus 
king : was appointed admiral. On the 3d of Auguſt, 1492, he left 


> pre- Spain in the preſence of a crowd of ſpectators, who united 
abella. W their ſupplications to Heaven for his ſucceſs, He ſteered 
un{kil. directly for the Canary Iſlands, where he arrived and refittedy 
*olum- as well as he could, his crazy and ill-appointed fleet, Hence 
credit he ſailed, September 6, a due weſtern courſe into an unknown 
ſhelter ocean. Columbus now found a thouſand unforeſeen hard- 
to ſup - ſhips to encounter, which demanded all his judgement, 
he reſt fortitude, and addreſs to ſurmount. Beſides the difficulties, 
that if unavoidable from the nature of his undertaking, he had to 
ended, ſtruggle with thoſe which aroſe from the ignorance and timi. 
would dity of the people under his command. On the 14th of that 
lory of month, he was aſtoniſhed to find that the magnetic needle in 
while, their compaſs, did not point exactly to the polar ſtar, but 
appli- varied toward the Welt; and as they proceeded, this variation 
1g into increaſed, This new phenomenon filled the companions of 
| fully Columbus with terror. Nature itſelf ſeemed to have fuſtained 
1 Heu- a change; and the only guide they had left, to point them 
\nds of to a ſafe retreat from an unbounded anttrackleſs ocean, was 
| hima about to fail them. Columbus, with no leſs quickneſs than inge- 


e, and WW nuity, aſſigned a reaſon for this appearance, which, though it 
ployed © did not ſatisfy bimſelf, ſcemed io plauſible to them, that it 
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diſpelled their fears, or ſilenced their mürmurs. The ſailorg 
always diſcontented, and alarmed at their diſtance from land, 
ſeveral times mutined, threatened once to throw their admiral 
overboard, and repeatedly inſiſted on his returning. Colum- 
bus, on theſe trying occaſions, diſplayed all that cool delibe 
ration, prudence, ſoothing addreſs, ang firmneſs, which were 
neceſlary for a perſon engaged in a diſcovery, the moſt inte. 
reſting to the world of any ever undertaken by man. It was 
on the 11th of October, 1492, at ten o'clock in the evening, 
that Columbus, from the forecaſtle, deſcried a light. At 
two o'clock next morning, Roderick Triana diſcovered land. 
The joyful tidings were quickly communicated to the other 
ſhips. The morning light confirmed the report; and the 
ſeveral crews immediately began Te Deum, as a hymn of 
thankſgiving to God, and mingled their praiſes. with tears of 
joy, and tranſports of congratulation. Columbus, richly 
dreſſed, with a drawn {worn in his hand, was the firſt Euro- 
pean who ſet foot in the New World which he had diſcover- 
ed. The iſland on which he thus firſt landed, he called 
St. Salvador. It is one of the Lucaya or Bahama iſles. He 
afterwards touched at ſeveral of the iſlands in the ſame cluſter, 
inquiring every where for gold, which he thought was the 
we object of commerce worth his attention. In ſteering 
ſouthward he diſcovered the iſlands of Cuba and Hiſpaniola, 
abounding in all the neceſſaries of life, and inhabited by a 
humane and hoſpitable people. On his return he was over- 
taken with a ſtorm, which had nearly proved fatal to his ſhips 
and their crews. At a criſis when all was given up for loſt, 
Columbus had preſence of mind enough to retire into his 
cabin, and to write upon parchment a thort account of his 
voyage. This he wrapped in an oiled cloth, which he incloſed 
in a cake of wax, put it into a tight caſk, and threw it into 
the ſea, in hopes that ſome fortunate accident might preſerve 
a depoſit of ſo much importance to the world. He arrived at 
Palos in Spain, whence he had ſailed the year before, on the 
15th of March, 1493. He was welcomed with all the accla- 
mations which the populace are ever ready to beſtow on great 
and glorious characters; and the court received him with 
marks of the greateſt reſpe&. In September of this year, 
(1493) Columbus ſailed upon his ſecond voyage to America, 
uring the performance of which he diſcovered the iſland 
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of Dominica, Marigalante, Gaudaloupe, Montſerrat, Antigua, 
Porto -Rico, and Jamaica; and returned to Spain in 1496. 
In 1498, he failed a third time for America; and, on the 1ſt 
of Auguſt, di ſcovered the Continent. He then coaſted along 
weſtward, making other diſcoveries for 2co leagues, to Cape, 
Vela, from which he croſſed over to Hiſpaniola, where he was 
ſcized by a new Spaniſh governor, and ſent home in chains. 
In 1502, Columbus made his fourth voyage to Hiſpaniola ;, 
thence going over to the continent, he diſcovered the bay of 


Honduras; thence he failed along the main ſhore eaſterly 200. 
| leagues, to Cape Gracias à Dios, Veragua, Porto Bello, and, 


the Gulph of Darien, The jealous and avaricious Spaniards, . 
not immediately receiving thoſe golden advantages ee they 
had promiſed, and loſt to the feelings of humanity and grati- 
tude, ſuffered their eſteem aud admiration of Columbus to- 
degenerate into ignoble envy. The latter part of his life was, 
made wretched by the cruel perſecutions of his enemies. 

Queen Iſabella, his friend and patroneſs, was no longeralive to 
afford him relief. He ſought redreſs from Ferdinand, but ſought, 
in vain, Diſguſted with the ingratitude of a monarch, whom 
he had ſerved with ſo much fidelity and ſucceſs, exbauſtl® 

with hardſhips, and broken with the infirmitics which. theſe 
brought upon him, Columbus ended his aQive and uſeſul life 
at Valladolid, on the 2cth of May, 1506, in the 59th year of, 
his age. He died with a compoſure of mind ſuited to the. 
magnanimity which diſtinguiſhed his character, and with 
ſcntiments of piety becoming that ſupreme reſpect for religion 
which he manitelted in every occurrence of his life, He was. 
grave, though courteous, in his deportment, circumſpett in his. 
words and actions, irreproachable in his morals, and exem- 
plary in all the duties of his religion. The court of Spain 
were ſo juſt to his memory, notwithſtanding their ingratitude 
towards him during his life, that they buried him magnifi« 
cently in the cathedral of Seville, and erected a tomb over. 
him with this inſcription; _ | 


Columbus has given a New World Adee Wen 

To the kingdoms of Caſtile and Leon.“ 83 

Among other adventurers to the New World in purſuit of 
gold, was Americus Veſ A „a Florentine gentleman, whom 
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Ferdinand had appointed to draw ſea charts, and to whom he alm 

had given the title of chief pilot. This man accompanied whe 
Ojeda, an enterprizing Spaniſh adventurer, to America; and bita 

having with much art, and ſome degree of elegance, drawn e:th 

up an amuſing hiſtory of his voyage, he publiſhed it to the ente 
world. It circulated rapidly, and was read with admiration, no 

In his narrative he had inſinuated that the glory of having firſt ject 
diſcovered the continent in the New World, belonged to him. hen 

This was 1n part believed, and the country began to be called wh! 

after the name of its ſuppoſed firſt diſcoverer. The unac. equ 

_ countable caprice of mankind has perpetuated the error; ſo mo! 

that now, by the univerſal conſent of all nations, this new and 
quarter of the globe is called Au Ex rica inſtead of CorumBia, peo 
| The name of Americus has ſupplanted that of Columbus; tha 
| and mankind are left to regret an act of injuſtice, which, exu 
| having been ſanctioned by time, they can never redreſs. tor 
| The Continent of America extends from Cape Horn, the wr 
| ſouthern extremity, in latitude 56d. South, to the North pole; alte 
| and ſpreads between the 40th degree Eaſt, and the ook de- pin 


ree Weſt longitude from Philadelphia, It is nearly ten nifi 


thouſand miles in length from North to South ; but its mean are 
breadth has never been aſcertained. This extenſive continent the 
lies between the Pacific Ocean on the Weſt, and the Atlantic WW bw 
on the Eaſt. It is {aid to contain upwards of 14,000,000 cul 
of ſquare miles, | _ 
America is in general a mountainous country. The An- old 
des in South-America, ftretch along the Pacific Ocean from the 
the Iſthmus of Darien to the Straits of Magellan, 430" bu! 
miles. The height of Chimborazo, the moſt elevated point pri 
In this vaſt chain of mountains, is 20, 280 ſeet, above 5000 are 
feet higher than any other mountain in the known world, ex: 
North-America, though an uneven country, has no remarka- hu 
bly high mountains. The moſt conſiderable, are thoſe known eq 
under the general name of the Allegany Mountains : theſe ſat 
ſtretch along, in many broken ridges, under different names, to 
from Hudſon's River to Georgia. thc 
With reſpe@ to the total number of inhabitants on the ſer 

_ continent of America, and in the Weſt India, and other ad- fer 
Jacent iſlands, it has been ſuppoſed that there are not leſs than thi 


460, ooo, ooo; but this We think is an exaggerated idea. They : 
are compoſed of Indians, Negrocs, Mulattos, and ſome ot it 
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almoſt every European nation, beſides the Anglo-Americans, 
who inhabit the United States. Among the or inal inha- 
bitants of America, there are but few objects for the diſplay 
either of their literary or political abilities. In all their warlike 
enterprizes they are led by perſuaſion. Their ſocicty allows of 
no compulſion. What civilized nations enforce upon their ſub- 
jets by compulſory meaſures, they effect by their eloquence; 
haven the foundation of thoſe maſterly ſtrokes of oratory, 
which have been exhibited at their treaties; ſome of which 
equal the moſt finiſhed pieces that have been produced by the 
molt eminent ancient or modern orators. Of their bravery 
and addreſs in war they have given us multiplied proofs. No 
people in the world have higher notions of military honour 
than the Indians. The fortitude, the calmneſs, and even 
exultation which they manifeſt while under the extremeſt 
torture, is not owing to their ſavage inſenſibility, as ſome 
writers would have us imagine, but entirely to their ex- 
alted notions of military glory, and their ideas of future hap- 
pineſs, which they believe they ſhall forfeit by the leaſt ma- 
nifeſtation of fear, or uneaſineſs, under their ſufferings. They 
are ſincere in their friendſhips, but bitter and determineq in 
their reſentments, and often purſue their enemies ſeveral 
hundred miles through the woods, ſurmounting every diffi- 
culty, in order to be revenged. In their public councils they 
obſerve the greateſt decorum. In the foremoſt rank fit the 
old men, who are the counſcllors, then the warriors, and next 
the women and children. As they keep no records, it is the 
buſineſs of the women to notice every thing that paſſes, to im- 
print it on their memories, and tell it to their children. They 
are, in ſhort, the records of the council; and with ſurpriſing 
exactneſs, preſerve the ſtipulations of treaties entered into a 
hundred years back. Their kindneſs and hoſpitality is ſcarcely 
equalled = any civilized nation, Their politeneſs in conver- 
ſation is even carried to exceſs, ſince it does not allow them 
to contradict any thing that is aſſerted in their preſence, In 
ſhort, there appears to be much truth in Dr. Franklin's ob- 
ſervation, 4+ We call them ſavages, becauſe their manners dif- 
fer from ours, which we think the perfection of civility; they 
think the ſame of theirs.” | 

But with regard to the firſt poophing of this vaſt continent, 
it has long been a ſubject of diſpute among the literati. There 
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have been various theories and ſpeculations laid down by 
learned men on this ſubject, the moſt probable of which 
have been recapitulated and canvaſſed by Dr. Robertſon, 
in his Hiſtory of America, vol. i. p. 22, and the reſult is, 
I. That America was not peopled by any nation from the 
ancient continent, which had made any conſiderable pro- 
greſs in civilization; becauſe, when America was firſt diſco. 
vered, its inhabitants were unacquainted with the neceſſary 
arts of life, which are the firſt eſſays of the human mind to- 
ward improvement; and if they had ever been acquainted 
with them, for inſtance, with the plough, the loom, and the 
Forge, their utility would have been ſo great and obvious, that 
it is impoſſible they ſhould have been loſt. Therefore the 
anceſtors of the firſt ſettlers in America were uncivilized, and 
unacquainted with the neceſſary arts of life. II. America 
could not have been peopled by any colony from the more 
ſouthern nations of the ancient continent; becauſe, none of 
the rude tribes of theſe parts poſſeſſed enterprize, ingenuity, 
or power ſufficient to undertake ſuch a diſtant voyage; but 
more eſpecially, becauſe that in all America there is not an 
animal, tame or wild, which properly belongs to the warm 
'or temperate countries of the eaſtern continent. The firſt 
care of the Spaniards, when they ſettled in America, was to 
Rock it with all the domeſtic animals of Europe, The firſt 
ſettlers of Virginia and New-England, brought over with 
them, horſes, cattle, ſheep, &c. Hence it is obvious, that the 
people who firſt ſettled in America, did not originate from 
thoſe countries where theſe animals abound, other wiſe, having 
been accuſtomed to their aid, they would have ſuppoled them 
neceſſary to the improvement, and even ſupport of civil 
ſociety. III. Since the animals in the northern regions of 
America correſpond with thoſe found in Europe in the ſame 
latitudes, while thoſe in the tropics] regions, are indigenous, 
and widely different from thoſe which inhabit the correl- 
ponding regions on the eaſtern continent, it is more than pro- 
bable that all the original American animals were of thoſe 
kinds which inhabit northern regions only, and that the two 
continents, towards the northern extremity, are ſo nearly 
united as that theſe animals might paſs from one to the other. 
IV. It having been eſtabliſhed beyond a doubt, by the diſ- 
coveries of Capt. Cook, inhislaſt voyage, that at Kamptſchatka, 
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in about latitude 66 North, the continents of Aſia and 
America are ſeparated by a ſtrait, only 18 miles wide, and that 


| the inhabitants on each continent are ſimilar, and frequently 


paſs and repaſs in canoes from one continent to the other: 
from theſe and other circumſtances it is rendered highly pro- 
bable that America was firſt peopled from the North-Eaſt 

arts of Aſha, But fince the Eſquimaux Indians are mani» 
Feltly a ſeparate ſpecies of men, diſtin& from all the nations 
of the American continent, in language, in diſpoſition, and in 
habits of life; and in all theſe reſpects bear a near reſemblance 
to the northern Europeans, 1t is believed that the Eſquimaux 
Indians emigrated from the North-Weſt parts of Europe. 
Several circumſtances confirm this belief. As early as the 
ninth century, the Norwegians diſcovered Greenland, and 
planted colones there. The communication with that coun. 
try, after long 1aterruption, was renewed in the laſt century. 
Some Lutheran and Moravian miſhonaries, prompted by zeal 


for propagating the Chriſtian faith, have ventured to ſettle in 


this frozen region. From them we learn, that the North · Weſt 
coaſt of Greenland is ſeparated from America, but by a very 
narrow ſtrait, if ſeparated at all; and that the Eſquimaux of 
America perfectly reſemble the Greenlanders in their aſpett, 
dreſs, mode of living, and probably language. By theſe de- 
eiſive facts, not only the conſanguinity of the Eſquimaux and 
Greenlanders is eſtabliſhed, but the poſſibility of peopling 
America from the North-Weſt parts of Europe. On the whole 
it appears rational to conclude, that the progenitors of all the 
American nations, from Cape Horn to the ſouthern limits of 
Labrador, from the ſimilarity of their aſpect, colour, &c. mi- 
grated from the North-Eaſt parts of Aſia; and that the nations 
that inhabit Labrador, Eſquimaux, and the parts adjacent, 
from their unlikeneſs to the reſt of the American nations, and 
their reſemblance to the northern Europeans, came over from 
the North-Weſt parts of Europe. | | : 
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remaining part is the territory of the United States, 


Ales of land in the United States 589,000,000 
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all that part of the weſtern continent which lies N. of the 


Iſthmus of Darien, was diſcovered in the reign of Henry VII. 
king of England; and various ſettlements were made on its 


ſhores at different periods, by the ſubjects of that nation. 
The firſt ſettlers were careful to preſerve authentic records. 
of ſuch of their proceedings as might in their opinion be 
intereſting to poſterity, in their hiſtorical reſearches, ſo that 
perhaps no people on the face of the globe can trace the hiſ- 
tory of their origin and progreſs with ſo much accuracy and 
preciſion, as the inhabitants of North America, particularly” 


| thoſe who dwell in the territory of the United States. North 


America is divided among the governments of Great Britain, 
Spain, and the United States. Spain claims all the land W. 
of the river Miſſiſippi, and Eaſt and Weſt Florida. Accord- 
ing to the treaty of peace concluded in 1783, all the country 
North of the northern boundary of the United States, ne 
Eaſt of the river St. Croix, belongs to Great Britain, The 
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UNITED STATES. 


0 THE United States of North America, conſidered in a 
general vie w, are ſituated between gi and 46 degrees of N. 
latitude, and between 67 and 99 degrees of W. longitude 
om London; and are bounded on the N. by Canada and 
the Lakes; by the Miſſiſippi on the W.; by Eaſt and Weſt 
Florida on the S.; and by the Atlantic Ocean and. Nova 
Scotia on the 8. E. aud E. They extend about 1250 miles 
in length, and about 1040 in breadth. The territory of the 
United States contains about a million of ſquare miles, in 
which are, 640,000,000-0f acres, 
we 7 | Deduct for water, $1,000,000 _—. * 
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| x 1 
AMERICA is uſually divided into two parts, viz. North 
and South America. North America, which comprehends 
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Of this extenſive tract, two hundred and twenty millions 
of acres have been transferred to the federal government þ 
ſeveral of the original ſtates, and pledged as a fund for (ink. 
ing the continental debt, 

No part of the world is ſo well watered with ſprings, rivu- 
lets, rivers, and lakes, as the territory of the United States, 
By means of theſe various ſtreams and collections of water, 
the whole country is checkered into iſlands and peninſulas. 
The United States, and indeed all parts of North America, 
ſeem to have been formed by nature for the moſt intimate union, 

The principal lakes are, the Lake of the Woods, Long 
Lake, Lake Superior, Lake Huron, Lake Michigan, Lake St. 
Claire, Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, Lake Champlain, and Lake 
George. 

The principal rivers are, the Miſſiſippi, which forms the 
weſterg boundary of the United States. It is about goo 
miles long, and 1s navigable to the Falls of St. Anthony, up- 
wards of 25co miles from the fea. The river Ohio, the 
Monongahela, the Allegany, and Yohogany. 

The coaſt of the United States is indented with numerous 
bays, ſome of which are equal in ſize to any in the known 
| world, The principal are, Penobſcot Bay, Boſton Harbour, 
Delaware Bay, Chelapeak Bay, and Albemarle Sound. 

The face of the country is tolerably level, though there are 
| ſome chains of mountains, the principal of which are the 
Allegany. PT 

According to M. de Buffon there are 200 ſpecies of animals 
only exiſting on the earth. One hundred of theſe are abori- 
ginal of America. The following are common to North 
America: mammoth, buffalo, panther, carcajou, wild cat, 
bear, elk, white bear, wolfe, mooſe deer fag: carrabou, 
fallow deer, Greenland deer, rabbit, Bahama coney, monax, 
grey ſquirrel, grey fox ſquirrel, black ſquirrel, red ſquirrel, 
ground ſquirrel, yiog {quirrel, black fox, red fox, grey fox, 
racoon, woodchuck, ſkunk, opoſſum, pole cat, weaſle, marten, 

minx, beaver, muſquaſh, otter, fiſher, water rat, muſk rat, 
houſe mouſe, field mouſe, moles, quickhatch, morſe, porcu- 
pine, ſeal, 


Upwards of 1 2 American birds have been enumerated, and | 


pr x He them 


f eſcribed, by Cateſby, Jefferſon, and Carver ; 
or W 


hich the following are their names; The black bird, razor 
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billed ditto, baltimore bird, baſtard baltimore, blue bird, 
buzzard, blue jay, blue groſbeak, brown bittern, creſted bit- 
tern, ſmall bittern, booby, great booby, blue peter, bulfiach, 
bald coot, cut water, white curlew, cat bird, cuckow, crow, 
cowpen bird, chattering plover or kildee, crane or blue heron, 
yellow-breaſted chat, cormorant, hooping crane, pine creeper, 


 yellow-throated creeper, dove, ground dove, duck, ilathra _ 


duck, round-creſted ditto, ſheldrach or canvaſs ditto, buffels 
head ditto, ſpoonbill ditto, ſummer ditto, black head ditto, 
blue-winged ſhoveler, little brown duck, ſprigtail, whitefaced 
teal, blue-winged teal, pied-bill dobchick, eagle, bald eagle, 
flamingo, fi-ldiare of Carolina or robin, purple ſinch, Bahama 
hnch, American goldfiuch, painted finch, creſted flycatcher, 
black cap dittc, little brown ditto, red-eyed ditto, finch 
creeper, ſtorm finch, goat ſucker of Carolina, gull, laughing 


gull, gooſe, Canada gooſe, hawk, fiſhing hawk, pigeon hawk, 


night hawk, ſwallow-tailed ditto, hang-bird, heron, little 
white heron, heath cock, humming bird, purple jackdaw or 
crow blackbird, king bird, kingfiſher, loon, lark, large lark, 
blue linnet, mock bird, mow bird, purple martin, nightingale, 
noddy, nuthatch, oyiter catcher, owl, ſcretch owl, American 
partridge or quail, pheaſant or mountain partridge, water 
pheaſant, pelican, water pelican, pigeon of paſſage, white. 
crowned pigeon, parrot of Paradiſe, paroquet of Carolina, 


raven, rice bird, red bird, ſummer red bird, ſwan, ſoree, 


inipe, red ſtart, red-winged ſtarling, ſwallow, chimney ditto, 
inow bird, little ſparrow, Bahama ditto, ſtork, turkey, 
wild turkey, tyrant, creſted titmouſe, yellow ditto, Bahama 
titmouſe, hooded ditto, yellow rump, towhe bird, red thruſn, 
fox-coloured thruſh, little thruſh, tropick bird, tuitle of Ca- 
rolina, water wagtail, water hen, water witch, wakon bird, 
whetſaw, large white-billed woodpecker, large red-creſted 
ditto, gold-winged ditto, red-bellied ditto, hairy ditto, red- 
headed ditto, yellow- bellied ditto, ſmalleſt ſpotted ditto, 
wren. 
The United States are infeſted by the following kinds of 
ſnakes; viz. the rattle ſnake, ſmall rattle ſnake, yellow rat- 


g tle ſnake, water viper, black viper, brown viper, copper 


bellied ſnake, bluiſh green ſnake, black ſnake, ribon ditto, . 
ſpgited ribon ditto, chain ditto, joint ditto, green ſpotted 
ditto, coachwhip ditto, corn ditto, hognoſe ditto, houſe ditto, 
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green ditto, wampum ditto, glaſs ditto, bead ditto, wall or 
houſe adder, ſtriped or garter ſnake, water ſnake, hiſſing ditto, 
thorn-tailed ditto, ſpeckled ditto, ring ditto, two-headed ditto, 
From the beſt accounts that can at preſent be obtained, 
there are, within the limits of the United States, upwards of 
four millions of inhabitants. This number, which is rapidly 
increaſing both by emigrations from Europe, and by natural 
population, is compoſed of people of almoſt all nations, lan- 
guages, characters, and religions. The greater part, however, 
are deſcended from the Engliſh; and, for the ſake of diſlinc- 
tion, are called Anglo-Americans. 
- Until the 4th of July, 1776, the preſent United States 
were Britiſh Colonies. On that memorable day the repre- 
ſentatives of the ſeveral States in Congreſs aſſembled made a 
folemn declaration, in which they aſſigned their reaſons for 
withdrawing their allegiance from Great Britain, At the 
ſame time they publiſhed articles of confederation and per- 
Petual union between the States, in which they took the ſtyle 
of The United States of America, and agreed that each State 
| ſhould retain its ſovereignty, freedom, and independence, and 
every power, juriſdiction, and right, not expreſsly delegated 
to Congreſs by the confederation. Theſe articles of confe- 
deration, after eleven years experience, being found inade- 
quate to the purpoſes of. a federal government, delegates were 
choſen in each of the United States, to meet and fix upon the 
_ neceſſary amendments, They accordingly met at Philadel- 
phia, in the ſummer of 1487, and agreed to propoſe the pre- 
ſent conſtitution of the United States for the conſideration of 
their conſtituents. It was ſoon adopted by all the States, 
except North Carolina and Rhode Iſland; and they after- 
wards joined the Union. The weſtern territory is a diſtin 
government, under the conſtitution of the United States. 
Among the articles manufactured in the United States are, 
meal of all kinds, ſhips and boats, malt and diſtilled liquors, 
potaſh, gunpowder, cordage, loaf ſugar, paſteboard, cards, and 
paper of every kind, books in various languages, ſnuff, tobacco, 
ſtarch, cannon, muſkets, anchors, nails, and very many other 
articles of iron, bricks, tiles, potters? ware, mill ſtones, and 
other ſtone work, cabinet work, trunks and Windſor chairs, 
carriages and harneſs of all kinds, corn fans, ploughs, and 


many other implements of huſbandry, ſaddlery and whips, 
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ſhoes and boots, leather of various kinds, hoſiery, hats and 
gloves, wearing apparel, carpets, coarſe linens and woollens, 
and ſome cotton goods, linſeed and fiſh oil, wares of gold, 
ſilver, tin, pewter, lead, braſs, aud copper, bells, clocks and 
watches, wool and cotton cards, printing types, glaſs and 
ſtone ware, candles, ſoap, and ſeveral other valuable articles, 
Theſe are tending to greater perfection, and will ſoon be fold 
ſo cheap as to throw foreign goods of the ſame kind entirely 
out of the market, | : 
With reſpe& to the military ſtrength of the United States, 
we may ſuppoſe, with the Rev. Jedidiah Morſe, to whole 
valuable reſcarches we are greatly indebted for the American 
department of our Grammar, that the number of its inhabi- 
tants are about 4,000,000 ; if from theſe we deduQ& 560,000, 
the ſuppoſed number of negroes, the remainder will be 
3440, 00, the number of whites, Suppoſe one-ſixth part of 
theſe capable of bearing arms, it will be found that the num» 
ber of fencible men in the United States are 573,200, which, 
it is conceived, is but a moderate eſtimate. | 
Concerning the general oy of America we may obſerve, 
that it was originally peopled by uncivilized nations, which 
lived moſtly by hunting and fiſhing. The Europeans, who firſt 
viſited — ſhores, treating the natives as wild beaſts of the 
foreſt, which have no property in the woods where they 
roam, planted the ſtandard of their reſpective maſters where 
they firſt landed, and in their names claimed the country by 
right of diſcovery, Prior to any ſettlement in North Ame- 
rica, numerous titles of this kind were acquired by the Engliſh, 
French, Spaniſh, and Dutch navigators, who came hither for 
the purpoſes of fiſhing and trading with the natives. Slight 
as ſuch titles were, they were afterwards the cauſes of con- 
tention between the European nations. The ſubjects of dif- 
ferent princes often laid claim to the ſame tract of country 
becauſe both had diſcovered the ſame river or promontofg! 
or becauſe the extent of their reſpective claims was indete 


minate. In proportion to the progreſs of population, and 

the growth of the American trade, the jealouſies of the nations, 
which had made early diſcoveries and ſettlements on this 
coaſt, were alarmed; ancient claims were revived; and each 
power took meaſures to extend and ſecure its own poſſeſſions 
at the expence of a rival, Theſe meaſures proved the occaſion 
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of open wars between the contending nations. In 1739, war 
was declarcd between England and Spain, which was termi— 
vated by the treaty of peace, ſigned at Aix la Chapelle in 
1748, by which reſtitution was made, on both ſides, of all 
places taken during the war. But peace was of ſhort dura. 
tion; for in 1756, a war commenced between the French and 
Engliſh, in which the Anglo-Americans were deeply con» 
cerned. This war was concluded by the treaty of Paris, in 
1763. . 
From this period, peace continued till the 19th of April, 
1775, when hoſtilities began between Great Britain and Ame- 
rica, At Lexington was ſpilt the firſt blood in this memota- 
ble war; a war that ſevered America from the Britiſh empire. 
Here opened the firſt ſcene in the great drama, which, in its 
progreſs, exhibited the moſt illuſtrious characters and events, 
and cloſed with a revolution, equally glorious for the aQtors, 
and important in its. conſequences to mankind. George 
Waſhington, Eſq. a native of Virginia, was appointed by the 
Continental Congreſs to command the American army, He 
Had been a diſtinguiſhed and ſucceſsful officer in the preceding 
war with the French, and ſeemed deſtined by Heaven to be 
the ſaviour of his country. He accepted the appointment with 
a diffidence which was a proof of his prudence and his great- 
neſs, He refuſed any pay for eight years“ laborious ſervice; 
and by his matchleſs ſkill, fortitude, and perſeverance, was in- 
ſtrumental, under Providence, of conducting America, through 
indeſcribable difficulties, to independence and peace. In 
1778 a treaty of alliance was entered into between France and 
America, by which the Americans obtained a powerful ** 
who greatly aſſiſted in eſtabliſning the independence of the 
United States. On the zoth of November, 1782, the provi- 
ſional articles of peace were ſigned at Paris, by which Great 
Britain acknowledged the independence and ſovereignty of 
Ihe United States of America; and theſe articles, the follows 
Ang year, were ratified bya definitive treaty. Thus ended along 
and cruel civil war, in which Great Britain expended upwards 
of an hundred millions of money, with an hundred thouſand 
lives, and wor!—nothing! America endured every cruelty and 
hardlhip from her inveterate enenſies, loſt many lives and much 
ticaſure ; but delivered herſelf from a foreign dominion, aud 
gained a reſpectable rank among the nations of the earth. 
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From the concluſion of the war to the eſtabliſhment of the 
new conſtitution of governmnent in 1788, the inhabitants of the 
United States ſuffered many embarraſſments from the extra- 
vagant importation of foreign luxuries from paper money, 
and particularly from the weakneſs and other defects of the 
general government. Since the operation of the preſent con- 
ſtitution, great attention has been paid to agriculture, manu— 
factures, commerce, the mechanical arts, to the intereſts of 
literature, to uſefu] inventions and various other improve- 
ments; and every thing ſeems to wear the pleaſing aſpe& of 
laſting tranquillity and happineſs, a 

On the 19th of November, 1794, a treaty of amity, com- 
merce, and navigation between the king of Great Britain and 


the United States of North America, was ſigned by Lord 


Grenville, his majeſty's principal ſecretary of ſtate for foreign 
Jay, envoy extraordinary 
from the United States, both being duly authorized for that 
purpole, In conſequence of this treaty ſeveral forts in the 
poſleſſion of the Engliſh, but on the frontiers of the American 
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A Large country of North America, within whoſe limits is 
included the ſtates of New Hampſhire, Maſlachuſetts, Rhode 
Iſland and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, and Ver- 
mont; but as we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of theſe in par- 


| ticular, we can only touch on New England in a general way. 


New England, then, is about 600 miles long, and 200 broad, 
being ſituated between 41 and 46 degrees of North latitude, 
— 67 and 74 degrees of Weſt longitude from Lon- 
don, having Canada on the North, Nova Scotia and the At 
lantic Ocean on the Eaſt, the Atlantic and Long Iſland Sou 
on the South, and New York on the Weſt. It is generally 
high, hilly, and mountainous, being well watered by rivers 
and lakes, os | | 
New England is the moſt populous part of the United States. 
It contains at leaſt a million of ſouls. One fifth of theſe are 
fencible men. New England then, ſhould any ſudden emer- 


gency require it, could * ” army of 200,000 men, The 
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great body of theſe ate landholders and cultivators of the oil, 
The former attaches them to their country; the latter, by 
makiug them ſtrong and healthy, enables them to defend it, 
The boys are early taught the uſe of arms, and make the bet 
of ſoldiers _ | | | 

The New Englanders are generally tall, ſtout, and well. 
built. They glory, and perhaps with juſtice, in poſſeſſing tha 
ſpirit of freedom, which induced their anceſtors to leave their 
native country, and to brave the dangers of the oceaa, and the 
hardſhips of ſettling a wilderneſs. Their cducation, laws, 
and ſituation, ſerve to inſpire them with high notions of li- 
berty. Their jealouſy is awakened at the firit motion toward 
an invaſion of their rights. They are indeed often jealous to 
exceſs; a circumſtance which is a fruitful ſource of imaginary 
grievances, and of innumerable groundleſs ſuſpicions, and 
unjuſt complaints againſt government. But theſe ebullitions 
of jealouſy, though cenſurable, and productive of ſome poli- 
tical evils, ſhew that the eſſence of true liberty exiſts in New 
England; for jealouſy is the guardian of liberty, and a cha. 
raQteriſtic of free republicans. 

As the people, by yrs make their own laws and 
appoint their own officers, they cannot be oppreſſed ; and 
living under governments, which have few lucrative places, 
they have few motives to bribery, corrupt canvaſſings, or in. 
trigue. Real abilities and a moral character unblemiſhed, 
are the qualifications requiſite m the view of moſt people, 
for officers of public truſt, The expreſſion of a wiſh to be 
promoted, is the direct way to be diſappointed, 

The inhabitants of New England are generally fond of the 
arts and ſciences, and have cultivated them with great ſucceſs, 
Their colleges have flouriſhed beyond any others in the United 
States. The illuſtrious characters they have produced, who 
Have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in politics, law, divinity, the 
"mathematics and philoſophy, natural and civil hiſtory, and in 
the fine arts, particularly in poetry, evince the truth of theſe 
obſervations, | | 

Concerning the general hiſtory of New England, we may 
obſerve, that it owes its firſt ſettlement to religious perſecution. 
Soon after the commencement of the reformation in England, 
in 1534 the Proteſtants were divided into two parties, one the 
followers of Luther, and the other of Calvin. The forme! 
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had choſen gradually, and almoſt imperceptibly, to recede 
from the church of Rome; while the latter, more zealous, 
and convinced of the importance of a thorough reformation, 
and at the ſame time poſſeſſing much firmneſs and high notions 
of religious liberty, were for effecting a thorough change at 
once. Their confequent endeavours to expunge from the 
church all the inventions which had been brought into it fince 
the days of the apoſtles, and to introduce the * Scripture 
purity,” derived for them the name of Puritans. From theſe 
the inhabitants of New England deſcended. | 

During the ſucceſſive reigns'of Henry VIII. Mary, Eliza» 
deth, ind James I. the Proteſtants, and eſpecially the Puritans, 
were the objects of perſecution; and thoufands of them were 
either inhumanly burnt, or left more cruelly to periſh in pri- 
fons and dungeons ! e | 

In 1602, a number of religious people from the North of 
England, removed into Holland, to avoid perfecution. Here 
they remained under the care of the learned and pious Mr. 
Robinſon, till 1620, when a part of them went to America, 
and landed at a place, which, in grateful commemoration of 
Plymouth'in England, 'the town which they laſt left in their 
native land, they called Plymouth. This town was the firſt 
that was ſettled by the Engliſh in New England. The whole 
company that landed conſiſted of but 101 ſouls, Their 
ſituation was diſtreſſing, and their proſpects diſcouraging. 


| Their neareſt neighbours, except the natives, were a French 


ſettlement at Port Royal, and one of the Engliſh at Virginia. 
The neareſt af theſe was at the diſtance of goo miles, and in- 
capable of affording them relief in a time of famine or danger. 
Wherever they turned their eyes, diſtreſs was before them. 
Perfecuted for their religion in their native land; fatigued by 
their long and boiſterous voyage; diſappointed, through the 
treschery of their commander, of their expected country; 
forced on a dangerous and unknown ſhore, in the advance'of 
a cold winter; {urrounded with hoſtile barbarians, without 
any hope of human ſuccour; denied the'aid or favour of the 
court of England ; without convenient ſhelter from the rigours 
of the'weather—Such were the proſpects, and ſuch the ſituation 
of theſe Bobs ſolitary Chriſtians. To add to their diftrefſes, 
2 general and very mortal ſickneſs prevailed among them, 


— 
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Which ſwept off forty-ſix of their number before the opening 
of the next ſpring; but the free and unmoleſted enjoyment of 
their religion, reconciled them to their lonely ſituation ; they 
bore their hardſhips with unexampled patience, and perſe. 
vered in their pilgrimage of almoſt unparallelled trials, with 
ſuch reſignation and calmneſs, as gave proof of great piety and 
unconquerable virtue. Theſe were independents, 
Such was the vaſt increaſe of inhabitants in New England 
by natural population, and particularly by emigrations from 
Great Britain, that in a few years, beſides the ſettlements in 
Plymouth und Maſſachuſetts, very flouriſhing colonies were 
planted in Rhode Iſland, Connecticut, New Haven, and New 
Hampſhire. The dangers to which theſe colonies were ex- 
poſed from the ſurrounding Indians, as well as from the 
Dutch, who, although friendly to the infant colony at Ply- 
mouth, were now likely to prove troubleſome neighbours, 
firſt induced them to think of an alliance and conſederacy for 
their mutual defence. Accordingly in 1643, the four colo- 
nies of Plymouth, Maſſachuſetts, Connecticut, and New Ha. 
ven, agreed upon articles of confederation, whereby a Con- 
greſs was formed, conſiſting of two commiſſioners from each 
colony, who were choſen annually, and when met were con- 
ſidered as the repreſentatives of + The United Colonies of 
New England.“ The powers delegated to the commiſſioners, 
were much che ſame as thoſe veſted in Congreſs by the articles 
of confederation, agreed upon by the United States in 1778, 
The colony of Rhode Iſland would gladly have joined in this 
confederacy, but Maſſachuſetts, for particular reaſons, refuſed 
to admit their commiſſioners, This union ſubſiſted, with 
ſome few alterati@ns, until the year 1686, when all the chats 
ters, except that of Connecticut, were in effect vacated by a 
commiſſion from James II. 5 
; Three years before the arrival of the Plymouth colony, a 
very mortal ſickneſs, ſuppoſed to have been the plague, raged 
with great violence among the Indians in the eaſtern parts of 
New England. Whole towns were depopulated. The living 
were not able to bury the dead; and their bones were fou 
lying above ground, many years after. The Maſſachuſetts In- 
dians are ſaid to have been reduced from gc, obo to goo fight- 
ing men. In 1633, the ſmall pox ſwept off great numbers of 
the Indians in Maſſachuſetts, 
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In 176g, on the iſland of Nantucket, in the ſpace of four 


months, the Indians were reduced by a mortal ſickneſs, from 


320 to 85 ſouls, The hand of Providence 1s noticeable in 
theſe ſurpriſing inſtances of mortality among: the Indians, to 
make room for the Engliſh. Comparatively tew have periſhed 
by wars. They waſte and moulder away; they, in a manner 
unaccountable, diſappear. | YES | | 
Concerning the religion of the untaught natives of America, 
Mr. Brainard, who was well acquainted with it, informs us, 
that after the coming of the white people, the Indians in New 
Jerſey, who once held a plurality of deities, ſuppoſed there 
were only three, becauſe they ſaw people of three kinds of 
complexions, viz. Engliſh, Negroes, and themſelves. It was 
a notion pretty generally prevailing among them, that it was 


not the ſame God made them who made us; but they were 


created after the white people. With regard to a future ſtate 
of exiſtence, many of them imagine that the chichung, i. e. the 
ſhadow, or what ſurvives the body, will, at death, go ſouth- 
ward, and in an unknown, but curious place, will enjoy ſome 
kind of happineſs, ſuch as hunting, feaſting, dancing, and the 
like, And what they ſuppoſe will contribute much to their 
happineſs in the next flate is, that they ſhall never be weary 
of thoſe entertainments. | . 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


_— — — 


T nis flate is bounded on the N. by Quebec; on the N. E. 


by the Province of Main; on the 8. E. by the Atlantic 
Ocean; on the S. by Maſſachuſetts; and on the W. and N. W. 


by Connecticut river, Which ſepatates it from Vermont. It 


is 180 miles long, and 60 broad, being ſituated between 42. 

50 and 45 degrees of N. latitude; and between 70. 50 and: 

72. 30 of W. longitude from London. | 
New Hampſhire is divided into five counties, viz. 


Counties, „ 1+ Clef Towne: : 
Rockingham ,,...- .. Portſmouth and Exeter, 
Stafford... Dover and Durham, 
Hillſborough... ... -- - - -» Amherſt, . a . 
Cheſhire .. Keen and Charleſtown 5 
Grafton 6 „„ 2 „ „ „ ESI 45 . Haverhill and Plymouth, 

D d g 
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The Piſcataqua river, which has four branches, Berwick, 
Cochechy, Exeter, and Durham; the Merrimak, which re 
ceives numberleſs ſmall ſtreams in its courſe; the Pemigewaſſet, 
which joins the Merrimak; and the Winniſipiokee, which 
has its ſource in a lake of the ſame name, are the principal 
rivers of New Hampſhire, 

The only bay worth mentioning is Great Bay, which ſpreads 
out from Piſcataqua river, between Portſmouth and Exeter, 
But there are ſeveral large ponds or lakes in this ſtate, the 
principal of which are Umbagog and Winniſipiokee; the for- 
mer is in the N. E. part of the ſtate, the latter in the center. 

The face of the country next the ſea is generally low; but 
the more inland parts are hilly. The White Mountains are 
the moſt celebrated in this ſtate, extending to a great length. 

The air in New Hampſhire is ſerene and healthſul. The 
weather is not ſo ſubje& to change as in more ſouthern cli- 
mates. This ſtate, emboſoming a number of very high moun- 
tains, and lying in the neighbourhood of others, whoſe tow- 
ering ſummits are covered with ſnow and ice three quarters of 
the year, is intenſely cold in the winter ſeaſon. The heat of 
ſummer 1s great, but of ſhort duration. The cold. braces the 
conſtitution, and renders the labouring people healthful ard 
robuſt. | | 

On the ſea coaſt, and many places inland, the ſoil is ſandy, 
but affords good paſturage. The intervals at the foot of the 
mountains are greatly enriched by the freſhets, which brivg 
down the ſoil upon them, forming a fige mould, and pro- 
ducing corn, grain, and herbage, in the moſt luxuriant plenty. 
The back lands, which have been cultivated, are generally 
fertile, and produce the various kinds of grain, fruits, and 
vegetables, which are common to the other parts of New 
England. The uncultivated lands are covered with extenſive 
foreſts of pine, fir, cedar, oak, walnut, &c. This ſtate affords 
all the materials neceſſary for ſhip-building. 

This ſtate, according to the late cenſus, contains 141,885, 
inhabitants, 151 of which are flaves—and they are in fact free 
by the firſt article of the bill of rights. 
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The government of this ſtate is nearly the ſame as that of 


Maſſachuſetts, e 


The principal ſchools and colleges are, Dartmouth College, 
founded in 1769; and Philips's Academy at Exeter, ineor- 
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porated April 3, 17871. Beſides theſe, all the towns within 


the ſtate are bound ro ſupport ſchools, for the diffuſion of 
learning. : ; 
The inhabitants of New-Hampſhire are chiefly Congrega- 
tionaliſts. The other denominations are Preſbyterians, Bap- 
tilts, and Epiſcopalians, x3 \ 
The firſt diſcovery made by the Engliſh of any part of 
New-Hampſhire, was in 1614, by Capt. John Smith, who 
ranged the ſhore from Penobſcot to Cape Cod ; and in this 
route diſcovered the river Piſcataqua. On his return to Eng- 
land he publiſhed a deſcription of the country, with a map 
of the coaſt, which he preſented to Prince Charles, who gave 
it the name of New- England. The firſt ſettlement was made 
in 1623. New-Hampſhire was for many years under the ju- 
rildiction of the Governor of Maſſachuſetts, yet they had a 
ſeparate legiſlature. They ever bore a proportionable ſhare 
of the expences and levies in all enterpriſes, expeditions, and 
military exertions, whether planned by the colony or the 
crown. In every ſtage of the oppoſition that was made to 
the encroachments of the Britiſh parliament, the people, who 
ever had a high ſenſe of liberty, cheerfully bore their part, 
At the commencement of hoſtilities, indeed, while their coun. 
cil was appointed by royal mandamus, their patriotic ar- 
dour was checked by theſe crown officers ; but when treed 
from this reſtraint, they fleweagerly tothe American ſtandard, 
when the voice of their country declared for war, and their 
troops had a large ſhare of the Kur- and fatigue, as well as 


ol theglory of accompliſhing the late revolution. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Is bounded on the N. by New-Hampſhire and Vermont; 
bn the W. by New-York, on the S. by Connecticut, Rhode 
Iſland, and the Atlantic Ocean, and on the E. by the Atlan- 
tic and the Bay of Maſſachuſetts. It is 250 miles long, and 
60 broad, being ſituated between 41. 20 and 42. 50 of N. 
latitude, and between 69. 49. and 73. 10 of W. longitude 
from London. 1 Eo 
The principal rivers are the Merrimak, Charles, Taunton, . 
Concord, Myſtic, Ipſwich, Chicabee, Weſtfield, and Deer- 
held. The Capes are Cape Ann and Cape Cod, The prin- 
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cipal iſlands on the coaſt are Kappawak, now Duke's County, there 
Martha's Vineyard, and Nantucket. creale 
The religion of this commonwealth is, by their excellent Th 
conſtitution, eſtabliſhed on a liberal and tolerant plan. Here bury 
every perſon, of whatever denomination, has full liberty of Leice 
conſcience, ſo that he may worſhip his Creator in whaterer Gdes 
form he thinks beſt. mon- 
The commonwealth of Maſſachuſetts is divided into 16 conſt 
counties, containing upwards of 355 townſhips, The following read 
table ſhews the 22 | be ag 
| COUNTIES. [andabitanes. Ste ty Principal Towns, ſtitut 
FTT fennel cod oe ee * — and 
Suffolk, 36,783 23 Boſton, of th 
8 Salem, Newbury Port, Mar- phil 
blehcad, Beverly, Glou- depa 

Eſſex, 48,723] 22 ceſter or C. Hed Haver- a 
2 hill, Ipſwich. Tl 
Middleſex, 34.823 40 Charleſton. eſtan 
Hampſhire, | 43,143 60 [An inland county. fram 
Plymouth, 25,016 14 Plymouth, Rocheſter, pow 
| The C. of mom is of t. 

| | | | ſurronnded by the fea, each 
Barnſtable, 132390 OY therefore rg T. has a on t 
| | | | {mall port and trade. the 
Dukes, (ifland)' 3110 3 Edgartown. | brar 
„an | * 
795260 6 4,269 1 |Sherburne. _ ED 2 
Briſtol, 25,640 14 New Bedford, Dighton. fort 
| 5 York, Pepperelbro', Bid- pub 
York. #05<9 ws deford. mo! 
Worceſter, 47,614 49 (Inland.) ſeat 
Cumberland, | 14.714 20 Portland. RE nun 
| Bath, Boothbay, Goldf- for 

_— | | ) boro”, Paſſamquady, Ma- exe 
Lincoln, 435270 93 [) chias, Penobſcot, Wil- ann 
RE. , caſſet. 1 | Lic 

Berkſhire, 24,3444 25 | (Inland.) for 
| Total 3575511 355 . * — — — 
Thus it appears, that, in 1784, when the above cenſus was GR 


taken, the number of inhabitants was 357,511, but this was 


ſuppoſed to be leſs than the truth; and, by the cenſus of 1790, 


——— — . —U - — ehd I 
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there appear 475,287, ſo aſtoniſhingly great has been the in- 
cieaſe 45 inhabitants. 


The principal academies are, Dummer Academy at New- 
bury, Philips's Academy at Andover, Leiceſter Academy at 
Leiceſter, and another at Williamſtowa in Berkſhire. Be- 
ſides theſe, every town, according to the laws of this com- 
mon-wealth, having 50 houſeholders or upwards, is to be 
conſtantly furniſhed with a ſchool-maſter to teach youth to 
read and write; and where there are 100 families there is to 
be agrammar- ſchool. But we muſt not forget that excellent in- 
ſtitution founded by the Rev. Mr. John Harvard, in 1638, 
and now known by the name of Harvard College. It is one 
of the moſt flouriſhing colleges in the world, its library and 
philoſophical apparatus being well calculated for the various: 
departments of philoſophy and literature. There is alſo ano- 
ther college founded at Cambridge, four miles from Boſton. 

The conſtitution of the Commonwealth of Maſſachuſetts, 
eſtabliſhed in 1780, contains a declaration of rights and a 
frame of government. By the frame of government, the 
power of legiſlation is lodged in a general court, conſiſting. 


of two branches, viz. a ſenate and a houſe of repreſentatives, 


each having a negative upon the other. They meet annually 
on the laſt Tueſday in May. No act can be paſſed without 
the approbation of the Governor, unleſs two-thirds of both 
branches are in favour of it. Senators are choſen by diſtricts, 


of which there cannot be leſs than thirtcen. The number of 


counſellors and ſenators, for the whole commonwealth, is 
forty ; the number of each diſtri is in proportion to their. 
public taxes; but no diſtrict ſhall be ſo large as to have 
more than ſix. Sixteen ſenators make a quorum. The repre- 
ſeatatives are choſen by the ſeveral towns, according to their 
number of ratable polls. For 150 polls one is elected; and 
for every addition of 225, an additional on-, The ſupreme 
executive authority is veſted in a governor, who is elected 
annually by the people, and has a council, confilting of-the 
Lieutenant-Governor, and nine gentlemen choſen out of the 


| forty, who are returned for counſellors and ſenators. 


In 1787, the exports from this ſtate exceeded their imports. 
The exports from the port cf Boſton, in the year 1788, con- 
fiſting of. fiſh, oil, New-England rum, lumber of various 
kinds, pot and pearl aſhes, flax-ſeed, turs, pork, beef, corn, 
flour, butter, cheeſe, beans, peas, bar iron, hollow ware, 


— — ͤ-2. , 
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bricks, whale. bone, tallow and ſpermaceti candles, ſoay, 
loaf-ſugar, wool-cards, leather, ſhoes, naval ſtores, ginſeng, 
tobacco, duck, hemp, cordage, nails, &c. amounted to Up. 
wards of £.345,000 lawful money. New-England rum, pot. 
aſh, lumber, fiſh, and the produce of the filhery, are the 
principal articles of export. e | 

Concerning the hiſtory of this ſtate we ſhall abſerve, thut 
on the 19th of May, 1627, the Plymouth council ſealed x 
patent to Sir Henry Roſwell, and five others, of all that part 
of New-England, included between a line drawn three mile 
ſouth of Charles river, and another three miles north of Mer- 
rimak river, from the Atlantic to the South-Sea. This tract 
of country was called Maſſachuſetts- Bay. The Maſlacbuſetty 


tribe of Indians lived around, and gave their name to the large 
bay at the bottom of this tract, hence the name Maſſachuſetti- 


Bay. The Indian word is Mais Tehuſaeg, ſignifying the 
country on this ſide the hills. 2 D ee e 
In 1630, ſeventeen ſhips from different ports in England, 


arrived in Maſſachuſetts, with more than 1300 paſſengers, 
among whom were many perſons of diſtinction. 


Incredible 
were the hardſhips they endured. Expoſed to the relentleſs 


cruelties of the Indians, who, a few months before, had en- 


tered into a generdl conſpiracy to extirpate the Engliſh z re- 
duced to a ſcanty pittance of proviſions, and that of a kind to 
which they had not been accuſtomed, and deſtitute of necel- 
ſary accommodations, numbers ſickened and died; ſo that 
before the end of the year, they loſt goo of their number, 
About this time, ſettlements were made at Charleſtown, Bol- 
ton, Dorcheſter, Cambridge, Roxbury, and Medford. The 
firſt General Court of Maſſachuſetts was held on the 19th'of 
October, 1631, not by repreſentation, but by the freedom of 
the corporation at large. In the years 16g2 and 163g, great 
additions were made to thexolony. The year 1637 was dil- 
tinguiſhed by the Pequot wars, in which were ſlain five or fix 
hundred Indians, and the tribe almoſt wholly deſtroyed. 

In 1656, began what has been generally, and juſtly, called, 
the perſecution of the quakers. Theſe inoffenſive people en- 


deavoured, like other {cQs of religion, to reclaim the people 


from what they thought the error of their ways, but the only 
force they uſed, was the power of argument and the aid of 


elocution. | This irritated the fanatic rulers of the ſtate, and 


ſevere laws were enacted againſt them, among which were 
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| thereſt of the New-England ſtates. Throughout this country, 


the following: Any quaker, after the firſt conviction, if a 
man, was to loſe one ear, and for the ſecond offence, the 
other—a woman to be each time ſeverely whipped—and the 
third time, whether man or woman, to have their tongues 
bored through with red hot iron, The perſecution of any re- 
ligious ſect ever has had, and ever will have a 3 to in · 
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creaſe their number. Mankind are compaſſionate beings; 
and from a principle of pity they will often advocate a cauſe 
which their judgement diſowns, Thus it was in the caſe of 
the quakers; the ſpectators compaſlionated their ſufferings, 
and then adopted their ſentiments. The legiſlature now en- 
ated more rigid laws againſt them, and their rigour was 
approved by king Charles II. who, in a letter to the colony 


of Maſſachuſetts, applauded their ſeverity, | 


PROVINCE OF MAIN. | + 
Including the Lands which lie E. as far as Nova ScorTta. 
| | [Belonging to MAssAcUsETTS. J 


THE province of Main is bounded on the N. by Quebec, by 
the river St. Croix, and a line drawn due N. from its ſource 
to the high lands, Which divide it from Nova Scotia on the E. 
by the Atlantic Ocean on the S. E. and by New Hampſhire 
on the W. It is 300 miles long, and 104 broad, lying be- 
tween 43 and 46 degrees of N. latitude, and 67 and 71 de- 
grees of W. longitude from London. {26 6ij 

This province is divided into three counties, viz. Lincoln, 


| Waſhington, and Hancock, but by far the greater part {till re- 


mains in a ſtate of nature. They are, however, rapidly ſett- 
ling. The principal rivers are St. Croix, Kednebeck, Sagada» 


| hok, and Saco. 


The heat in ſummer is intenſe, and the cold in winter 
equally extreme. All freſh water lakes, ponds and rivers are 
. paſſable on ice, from Chriſtmas until the middle of 
March. The longeſt day is fifteen hours and ſixteen minutes, 
and the ſhorteſt eight hours and forty- four minutes. The cli- 
mate is very healthful. The face of the country is ſimilar to 
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there is a greater proportion of dead ſwamps than i 
part of New England, The ſea coaſt is any e 
many towns the land is good for grazing. The grain raiſel 
here is principally Indian corn, little or no wheat, ſome rye 
barley, oats, and peas. The inhabitants raiſe excellent-pow 
toes, in large quantities, which are ſrequently uſed inſtead of 
bread. | Their butter has the preference to any in New-En 
land, owing to the goodneſs of the graſs, which is very 700 
and juicy. Apples, pears, plumhs, and cherries grow here 
From the firſt ſettlement of Main until the year 1774 or 
2775, the inhabitants generally followed the lumber trade to 
the neglect of agriculture, This afforded an immediate piofit 
Large quantitics of corn and other grain were annually im. 
—_— trom Boſton and other places, without which it was 
uppoſed the inhabitants could not have ſubſiſted. But the 
late war, by rendering theſe refources precarious, put the in- 
habitants upon their true intereſt, i. e. the cultivation of their 
lands, which, ata little diſtance from the ſea, are well adapted 
2 re grain. La inhabitauts now raiſe a ſufficient Fun 
y for their on conſumption; t any | 
fond of the ax than of the ä e eee 
This country abounds with maſts, with pine boards, ſhip 
timber, and every ſpecies of ſplit lumber manufactured from 
pine and oak; theſe are exported from Quamphegon in Ber- 


wick ; Saco falls in Biddeford and Pepperelborough ; Preſum- ' 


ſcut falls in Falmouth; and Sagadahok falls in Brunſwick. The 
rivers abound with ſalmon in the ſpring ſeaſon. On the ſea 
coaſt fiſh of various kinds are caught in plenty. Of theſe the 
cod fiſh are the principal, Dried fiſh furniſhes a capital atti- 
cle 8 2 

According to the cenſus of 1790, there were 96, 5c inhabi- 
tants in this part of — 6 They _ R 
ſet of people. The males are early taught the uſe of the muſ- 
ket, and from their frequent uſe of it in fowling, are expert 
* The people in general are humane and bene- 


As to religion, the people are moderate Calviniſts. Not- 


withſtanding Epiſcopacy was eſtabliſhed by their former 
erp the churches are principally on the congregations! 
plan ; but are candid, catholic, and tolerant towards thoſe of 
other perſuaſions. | PINS 
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The firſt attempt to ſettle this country was made in 1607, 
on the weſt ſide of Sagadahok, near the ſea, No permanent 
ſettlement however was at this time effected; nor does it 
appear, that any farther attempts were made until between the 
years 1620 and 1630. ü | 

In 1635, Sir Ferdinando Gorges obtained a grant from the 
council, at Plymouth, of the tract of country between the ri» 
vers Piſcataqua and Sagadahok, which is the mouth of Ken- 
nebeck ; nd up Kennebeck ſo far as to form a ſquare of 
120 miles. It is ſuppoſed that Sir Ferdinando firſt inſtituted 

overnment in this province. 

In 1639, Gorges obtained from the crown a charter of the 
ſoil and juriſdiction, containing as ample powers perhaps as 
the king of England ever granted to any ſubject. | 

This country, from its firit ſettlement, has been haraſſed by 


the Indians. In 1675, all the, ſettlements were in a manner 


broken up and deſtroyed. . From about 1692 until about 
1702, was one continued ſcene of killing, burning, and de- 
ſtroying. The inhabitants ſuffered much for ſeveral years 
preceding and following the year 1724- And ſolateas 1744 
and 1748, perſons were killed and captivated by the [ndians 
in many of the towns next the ſea, Since this period the in- 
habitants have lived in peace, | | 


* 


r 2 28 


* 
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RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE 


PLANTATIONS, 


ARE bounded on the N. and E. by Maſſachuſetts, and by 

the Atlantic Ocean; and W. by Connecticut; being 68 miles 

long, and 40 broad; and lying between 41 and 42 degrees of 

N. latitude, and 71 and 72 degrees of W. longitude from 

London. It is divided into five counties, viz. Newporty 

Waſhington, Kent, Providence, and Briſtol ; containing, ac- 
cording to the cenſus taken in 1781, 68,825 inhabitants. 

Rhode Iſland is 1g miles long, and 4 wide, containing the 

? Newport, Portſmouth, and Middle. 

town, It is anoted reſort Er people of ill health on account 
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of its pleaſantneſs and the ſalubrity of its air. It is, hy 
ſome travellers called the Eden of America, its ſoil bein 
remarkably fertile. h 

The chief rivers are thyſe of Providence and Taunton: 
the former is navigable for large yeſſcls go miles from the 
ſea, but the latter will only admit veſſels of leſs tonnage. 

The climate is healthful, the winters being tolerably mild 
and the ſummer heats not exceſſive. The ſoil produces com, . 
Tye, barley, oats, and flax, together with culinary plants and Is be 


Toots in great variety and abundance. Iſland 
The people are generally farmers, and raiſe great number | Lilanc 
of the fineſt and largeſt neat cattle in America. and 5 


The conſtitution of this ſtate, very properly, admits of no N. la 
religious eſtabliſhments, any tarther than depends upon the tude 
voluntary choice of the individuals ; but the Baptiſts and Th 
Congregationaliſts are the moſt numerous. | | Than 

As to the places of education, they have, at Providence, Th 
Rhode Iſland College, which is well endowed, and is in an cold 
increaſing poſture. There are other ſeminaries in different very 
parts of the ſtate. EUR 795 
The conſtitution of this ſtate is founded on the charter Th 
granted by Charles II. in the fifteenth year of his reign; and tains, 
the frame of government was not eſſentially altered by the I ing 
revolution. The legiſlature of the ſtate conſiſts of two barle 
branches; a Senate or Upper Houſe, compoſed of the Go- of fr 
vernor and Deputy-Governor, and ten other members, called Co 
in the charter A/iſtants; and a Houſe of Repreſentatives, | New 
compoſed of Deputies from the ſeveral towns. The mem- Mid 
bers of the legiſlature are choſen twice a year; and there are to 7: 
two ſeſſions of this body annually, viz. on the firſt Wednel- J there 
day of May, and the laſt Wedneſday in October. Tl 

This ſtate was firſt ſettled by emigrants from Maſſachuſetts, perh 
owing to a difference in opinion reſpeRing ſome doctrines of I exert 
Chriſtianity, in which the ſettlers of this ſtate were greatly I iImpr 
perſecuted; therefore, fearing diſorders from eſtabliſhments, I is a | 
univerſal toleration was granted to people of all denomina- © own 
tions, ſo that they lived in peace, from the time of their ſet» | dina 
tlement, till the commencement of hoſtilities between Great depe 
Britain and her American colonies, when the inhabitants of I nefit 
this ſtate manifeſted their inclination to ſhake off the Britiſh N cand 
yoke, and their troops behaved with great ſpirit and activitj. 
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ral Greene, the ſecond general in the field, was a native 
pf this ſtate, | 2 


_—— 
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CONNECTICUT 


Is bounded on the N. by Maſſachuſetts; on the E. by Rhode 
Iſland; on the S. by the Sound, which ſeparates it from Long 
Ifland ; and on the W. by New Vork; being 82 miles long, 
and 57 broad, and lying between 41 and 42. 2 degrees of 
N. latitude, and between 71. 50 and 73. 20 of W. longi- 


— —— _— — _ 
"PE ; _— 4 — 21 


tude from London. | 


The principal rivers are, Connecticut, Houſatonick, the 
Thames, - and their branches. 

The climate, though {ubje& to the extremes & heat and 
cold in their reſpeQive ſeaſons, and to frequent changes, is 
very healthful, the inhabitants generally living to a good old 
age. | | 
Ehe country is generally broken land, made up of moun- 
tains, hills, and vallies, having a ſtrong fertile ſoil, produc- 
e, Wheat, oats, and 
barley; likewiſe flax, hemp, potatoes, &c. and various kinds 
of fruits common to the chmate. _ 

Connecticut is divided into eight counties, viz, Hartford, 
New- Haven, New-London, Fairfield, Windham, Litchfield, 
Middleſex, and Tolland. Theſe counties are ſubdivided in- 
to 79 townſhips, each of which is a corporation. In 1790 
there were 237,942 inhabitants, who are daily increaſing. 

The chief religion of this ſtate is the beſt in the world, 
perhaps, for a republican government. As to the mode of 
exerciſing church government and difcipline, it might not. 
improperly be called a republican religion, Each church 
is a ſeparate juriſdiction, and claims authority to chooſe their 
own. miniſter, to exerciſe government, and enjoy goſpel or- 
dinances within itſelf, The churches, however, are not in- 
dependent of each other ; they are aſſociated for mutual be- 
nefit and convenience. The aſſociations have power to licenſe 
candidates far the miniſtry, to conſult for the general welfare, 
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and to recommend meaſures to be adopted by the churches, 
but have no authority to enforce them, When diſputes ariſe 
in churches, councils are called by the parties to ſcttle them; 
but their power is only adviſory. There are as many aſſocia. 
tions in the ſtate as there are counties; and they meet twice 
in a year. Theſe are all combined in one general aſſociation, 
who meet annually, el | 

All religions are tolerated here; and yet there are but fey 
ſectaries, the bulk of the people being congregationaliſts. 

In no part of the world is the education of all ranks of 
people more attended to than in Connecticut. The ſeveral 
townſhips in the ſtate are divided into diſtricts, and in each 
diſtrict a ſchool is kept a greater or leſs part of every year, 
More than one third of the monies, raiſed by a tax on the 
polls and rateable eſtate of the inhabitants, is appropriated 
to the ſupport of ſchools. Grammar ſchools are kept in va- 
rious parts bf the ſlate, At Greenfield, Plainfield, Norwich, 
and Windham, academies have been inſtituted ; and ſome of 
them are flouriſhing and reſpectable. | | 


The only college in this ſtate is Yale College, at New-Ha. 


ven, founded in the year 1700, Ir was named after Governor 
Yale, who was one of the principal benefactors. The build- 
| ings are Connecticut Hall, 100 feet long and 40 wide, with 
_ $2 convenient rooms; a chapel, in the ſecond ſtory of which 

are the library and muſeum; and a large and convenient di- 
ning hall. 

This ſtate has no other conſtitution than what originated 
from the charter of Charles II. granted in 2662. Agreeable 
to this charter, the legiſlative authority is veſted in a gover- 
nor, deputy-governor, twelve counſellors, and the repreſen- 
tatives of the people (not exceeding two from each town) 
ſtyled the general aſſembly. This aſſembly is divided into 
two branches, called the upper and lower houſes ; the former 
is compoſed of the governors and counſellors, who are cho- 
{en annually in May; the latter of the repreſentatives, who 
are choſen twice a year, to attend the two annual ſeſſions on 
the ſecond Thurſdays of May and October. 8 
The firſt Engliſh ſettlements in Connecticut were made in 
the fall of 1635, by emigrants from Newtown, Dorcheſter, 
and Watertown, in Maffachuſetts. The firſt court held 18 
Connecticut was at Hartford, April 26th, 1636. | 
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About the year 1644, a war broke out between the Mohe- 
gan and Narraganlet Indians, A perſonal quarrel between 
Myantonomo, Sachem of the Narraganſets, and Uncas, Sa- 
chem of the Mohegans, was the foundation of the war, In 
conſequence of this quarrel each of the chiefs raiſed an army. 
and met in a large plain, where a dreadful conflict took place, 
when Myantonomo was taken priſoner, and, after ſome de- 
liberations, put to death. It is ſaid that Uncas was the exe- 
cutioner, and that aſter his death, Uncas with his tomahawks 
in conformity with the Indian cuſtom, cut off a large piece 
of fleſh from the ſhoulder of his ſlaughtered enemy, broiled 
and ate it, ſaying, with an air of ſavage triumph, „It is the 
{weeteſt meat I ever ate; it makes me have a ſtout heart. 
His body was afterwards buried, and a pillar erected over it, 
the remains of which are viſible to this day. | 

The quakers were much perſecuted in the laſt century, be- 
ing called in the preamble to the laws enacted againſt them, 
« a curſed ſect of heretics.” They were to be whipped, to: 
be impriſoned, to be kept to hard labour, to be branded in 
the hand, to have their tongue bored with a hot iron, and to 
be baniſhed ; but in this, as in molt other caſes where perſe- 
cution is employed, the quakers became more numerous. 

Coanecticut, ſays Morſe, has ever made rapid advances in 
population. There has been more emnngrations from this, 
than from any of the other ſtates, and yet it is at preſent full 
of inhabitants. This increaſe under the divine benediction, 
may be aſcribed to ſeveral cauſes. The bulk of the inhabi- 
tants are induſtrious huſbandmen. Their farms furniſh them 
with all the neceſſaries, moſt of the conveniences, and but 
few of the luxuries of life. They of courſe muſt be generally 
temperate, and, if they chooſe, can ſubſiſt with as much in- 
dependence as is conſiſtent with happineſs. The ſubſiſtence 
of the farmer is ſubſtantial, and does not depend on inciden- 
tal circumſtances, like that of moſt other profeſſions. There 
is no neceſſity of ſerving an apprenticeſhip to the buſineſs, nor 
of a large ſtock of money to commence it to advantage. Fare. 
mers, who deal much in barter, have leſs need of money 
than any other claſs of people. The eaſe with which a com- 
tortable ſubſiſtence is obtained, induces the huſbandman to 
marry young, The cultivation of his farm makes him ſtrong 
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babitants in this ſtate; beſides, the people live under a free 
government, and have no fear of a tyrant. There are no 
overgrown eſtates, with rich and ambitious landlords, to 
have an undue and peraicious influence in the election of civil 
officers. Property is equally enough divided, and muſt con- 
tinue to be ſo, as long as eſtates deſcend as they now do. No 
perſon is prohibited from voting, or from being elected into 
office, on account of his poverty. He who has the moſt me- 
rit, not he who has the moſt money, is generally choſen into 
public office. As inſtances of this, it is to be obſerved, that 
many of the citizens of Connecticut, from the humble walks 
of life, have ariſen to the firſt offices in the ſtate, and filled 
them with dignity and reputation. That baſe buſineſs of 
electioneering, which is ſo directly calculated to introduce 
wicked and deſigning men into office, is yet but little known 
in Connecticut. A man who wiſhes to be choſen into office, 
acts wiſcly, for that end, when he keeps his deſires to him- 
ſelf. The revolution, which ſo eſſentially affected the go- 
vernments of moſt of the colonies, produced no very percep- 
tible alteration in the government of Connecticut. While 
under the juriſdiftion of Great Britain, they elected their 
own governors, and all ſubordinate civil officers, and made 
their own laws, in the ſame manner, and with as little con- 
troul as they now do. Connecticut has ever been a te- 
public, and perhaps as perfect and as happy a republick 3a 
has ever exiſted, While other ſtates, more monarchical in 
their government and manners, have been under a neceſſity 
of undertaking the difficult taſk of altering their old, or 
forming new conſtitutions, and of changing their monarchieal 
for republican manners, Connecticut has uninterruptedly pro- 
ceeded in her old track, both as to government and man- 
ners; and, by theſe means, has avoided thoſe convulſiom 
which have rent other ſtates into violent parties, 

| | . 
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and healthful. He toils cheerfully through the day; eats the 
fruit of his own labour with a gladſome heart; at night, de. 
voutly thanks his bounteous God for his daily bleſſings, re. 
tires to reſt, and his ſleep his ſweet. Such circumſtances x; 
theſe have greatly contributed ta the amazing incteaſe of in- 
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$ bounded on the 8. E. by the Atlantic Ocean ; on the E. 
dy Connecticut, Maſſachuſetts, and Vermont; on the N. by 
he 45th degree of latitude, which ſeparates it from Canada; 
pn the N. W. by the river Iroquois or St. Lawrence, and 
Ihe Lakes Ontario and Erie; and on the 8. and 8. W. by 
Pennſylvania and New Jerſey. It is about 350 miles long, 
and goo broad, lying between 40. 40 and 45 degrees of N. 
latitude, and between 93. 40 and 80. 10 W. longitude from 
London; and contains about 44, co ſquare miles, or 
28, 160, coo acres. 7 5 by 
The principal rivers are, Hudſon's river, which riſes m 
the mountainous country between the lakes Ontario and 
Champlain, being about 250 miles long; the river St. Law- 
rence, which divides this ſtate from Canada; the river Onon- 
dago, which riſes in a lake of the ſame name, and after a 
welterly courſe falls into lake Ontario at Ofwego ; and the 
Mohawk river, which, after a courſe of about 110 miles, 


. falls into Hudſon's river not far from Skenectady. There are 
e go⸗ ſeveral lakes, as thoſe of Oneida, Salt Lake, Otſego, Cania- 


derago, and Chatoque. | 
while This ſtate, to ſpeak generally, is interſected by ridges of 
mountains running in a north-eaſt and ſouth-welt direction. 


thei 

7 Beyond the Allegany mauntains, however, the country is T 
con. dead level, of a fine, rich ſoil, covered in its natural flate 
\ re. With maple, beach, birch, cherry, black walnut, locuſts, 


k az Þ Þickory, and ſome mulberry trees. On the banks of Lake 
| Erie area few cheſnut and oak ridges. Hemlock ſwamps are 
ſity interſperſed thinly through the country. All the creeks that 

empty into Lake Erie have falls, which afford many excellent 
Riel mill-ſeats. Eaſt of the Allegany mountains, the country is 
broken into hills, with rich intervening vallies. The hills 


= are cloathed thick with timber, and when cleared, afford 
Gong fine paſture ; the vallies, when cultivated, produce wheat, 


hemp, flax, peaſe, graſs, oats, and Indian corn, 
The ſtate of New. York is divided into 14 counties, of 
which the following are, | 8 
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The Names. Chief Towns. 
New York,....convr conc co NEW York: 
„„ oovonordoco coco fs Albany, 


MUBSIK:- eo oidio 


8 - - - Eaſt Hampton, Huntingdon, 
neens . 


Jamaica. 


Kings, 6 G % e e eee ebe -- Flatbuſh, Brooklyn, 
Mchmond; co ic c5- o ooo Richmond; 

WER CORNER wo nn nents Bedford, Whiteplains, 
Prange 4 FOI PEAR Goſhen, Orange, 
Ulſter . Kinglton. 

Dutcheſs . ---.- Poughkeepſie. 
. Hud on, Kinderhaok. 
Washington . . Salem. | 
Clinton, cc... . Plattſburgh. 

Moni gamer) Johnſtown. 


According to the cenſus taken in 1786 there were 258,897 
inhabitants in the ſtate of New Vork, but by that taken in 
1790 there were 324,127; fo that in the ſpace of four years 
ouly there was an increaſe in the number of its inhabitants of 
85,230, a ſtriking inſtance of the flouriſhing condition of the 
United States. 

The ſituation of New York, with reſpe@ to foreign mar- 
kets, has decidedly the preference to any of the Rates: it 
has at all ſeaſons of the year, a ſhort and eaſy acceſs to the 
ocean. 

The moſt noted medical ſprings in this ſtate are thoſe of 
Saratoga. They are eight or nine in number, ſituated on the 
margin of a marſh, formed by a branch of Kayadaroſſora 
Creek, about twelve miles weſt from the confluence of Fiſh 
Creek and Hudſon's River. They are ſurrounded by rock 
of a peculiar kind and nature, formed by the petrefaction of 
the water. One of them riſes aboye the ſurface of the earth 
five or fix feet, in the form of a pyramid. The effects which 
the water produces upon the human body are various; the 
natural operation of it, when taken, is cathartic, in ſome 
inſtances an emetic. As it is drank, it produces an agree- 
able ſenſation in paſſing over the organs of taſte, but as ſoon 
as it is ſwallowed, there ſucceeds an unpleaſant taſte, and 
the eructations which take place afterwards caufe- a pungency 
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ery ſimilar to that produced by a draught of cider or beer, 


in a ſtate of fermentation, 
The Engliſh language is generally ſpoken throughout this 


Nate ; but it is ſomewhat corrupted with the Low Dutch or 


Netherlandiſh, which is till ſpoken in ſome of the counties 
put ſince the revolution the literature of the ſtate has engaged 
he attention of the legiſlature. In one of their late ſeſſions an 
& paſſed, conſtituting twenty-one gentlemen (of whom the 
governor and lieutenant-governor, for the time being, are 
members ex officiis) a body corporate and politic, by the 
name and ſtyle of The regents of the univerſity of the ſtate 
of New-York.* King's college, which was founded in 1754s 
is now called Columbia College. There arc likewiſe ſeveral 
academies in the ſtate. One is at Flatbuſh, a pleaſant, healthy 
village, in King's county, on Long-Iſland, called Eraſmus 
Hall. Another at Eaſt-Hampton, on the eaſt end of Long» 
Iſland, by the name of Clinton Academy. There are other 
academies, or, more properly, grammar-ſchools, in different 
parts of the ſtate. | | 

The various religious denominations in this ſtate, with the 


number of their reſpective congregations, in 1788, were as 


follow: Engliſh Preſbyterian 87; Dutch Reformed, includ- 
ing 6 of the German language, 66; Baptiſts go; Epiſcopa- 


liens 26; Quakers 20; German Lutheran, 12; Moravians a; 


Methodiſts 1; Roman Catholics 1; Jews 1, 

The ſupreme legiſlative powers of the ſtate are veſted in two 
branches, a ſenate and an aſſembly. The aſſembly of the ſtate 
is compoled of repreſentatives Gans the ſeveral counties, 
choſen annually in May. The ſupreme executive power of 
the ſtate is veſted in a governor, choſen once in three years by 
the freemen of the ſtate. Tue lieutenant-governor is, by his 
office, preſident of the ſenate; and, upon an equal diviſion of 
voices, has a caſting vote; but has no voice on other occa- 
ſons. The governor has not a ſeat in the legiſlature ; but as 
a member of the council of reviſion and council of appoint. 
ment, he has a vaſt influence in the ſtate, The council of re- 
viſion is compoſed of the chancellor, the judges of the ſu- 
preme court, or any of them, and the governor. Boe 

There are three iflands in the ſtate, viz, Long-lſland, Statene 
Ifdand, and York-Ifland. - | W - 
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With reſpect to the hiſtory of this tate, we may obſerve, 
that Hudſon's river was firſt diſcovered in 1608, by Henry 
Hudſon an Engliſhman, who ſold his claim to the Dutch. In 
1614, the ſtates general granted a patent to ſeveral merchants, 

for an excluſive trade on the river Hudſon, The ſame year 
this company built a fort on the Weſt fide of the river, near 
Albany, and named it Fort Orange, In 1614, Captain Argall, 
under Sir Thomas Dale, governor of Virginia, viſited the 
Dutch on Hudſon's river, who being unable to reſiſt him, pru- 
dently ſubmitted for the preſent, to the king of England, aud 
under him to the governor of Virginia, Determined upon 
the ſettlement of a colony, the ſtates general, in 1621, granted 
the country to the Weli-India company; and in the year 1629, 
Wouter Van Twiller arrived at Fort Amſterdam, now New 
York, and took upon himſelf the government. 
1664, Governor Stuyveſant farrencered the colonyto Colonel 
Nicolls, who had arrived in the bay a few days before, with 
three or four ſhips and about gco ſoldiers, having a commiſ- 
ſion from king Charles the II. to reduce the place, which 
was then called New An ſterdam, but was changed to Neu- 
York. as was Fort Orange to Albany, in honour of his Royal 
Highneſs James, Duke of York and Albany, Very few of the 
inhabitants thought proper to remove out of the country; and 
their numerous deſcendants are {till in many parts of this ſtate, 
and New Jerſey. In 1667, at the peace of Breda, New York 
was confirmed to the Engliſh, who, in exchange, ceded Surinam 
to the Dutch. The Engliſh kept peaceable poſſeſſion of the 
country until the year 1673, when it was taken by the Dutch, 
but was on aig to the Engliſh the following year. The 
French, in 1689, ia order to detach the ſix nations from the 
Britiſh intereſt, ſent out ſeveral parties againſt the Engliſh 
colonies. Oue of the parties, conſiſting of about 290 Freneh, 
and ſome of the Caghnuaga Indians, commanded by D'Aill- 
debout, De Mantel, and Le Moyne, was intended for New 
York ; but by the advice of the Indians, they determined 
firſt to attack Skenectady. For this place they accordingly 
directed their courſe, and, after twenty days march, in the 
depth of winter, through the ſnow, carrying their proviſions 
on their backs, they arrived in the neighbourhood of Skenece 
tady, on the 8h of February, 1690, Such was the extreme 
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liſtreſs to which they were reduced, that they had thoughts 
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pf ſurrendering themſelves priſoners of war. But their ſcouts, 
ho were a day or two in the village entirely unſuſpected, 


returned with ſuch encouraging accounts of the abfolute ſecu- 


rity of the people, that the enemy determined on the attacks 
They entered on Saturday night, about eleven o'clock, at the 
gates, which were found unſhut; and that every houſe might 
be inveſted at the ſame time, divided into ſmall parties of fix 
or ſeven men. The inhabitants were in a profound ſleep, and 
unalarmed, until their doors were broke open. Never were 
people in a more wretched conſternation. Before they were 
riſen from their beds, the enemy entered their houſes, and 
began the prepetration of the moſt inhuman barbarities. No 
tongue can expreſs the cruelties that were committed. The 
whole village was inſtantly in a blaze. Women with child 
ripped open, and their infants caſt into the flames, or daſhed 
againſtthe poſts of the doors. Sixty perſons periſhed in the 
maſlacre, and twenty-ſeven were carried into captivity, The 
reſt fled naked towards Albany, through a deep ſnow which 
fell that night in a terrible ſtorm ; and twenty-five of the 
fugitives loſt their limbs in the flight, through the ſeverity of 
the froſt : The news of this dreadful tragedy reached Al- 


bany about break of day, and univerſal dread ſeized the inha- 


bitants of that city, the enemy being reported to be one thou- 
ſand four hundred ſtrong. A party of horſe was immediately 
diſpatched to SkeneQady ; ad a few Mohawks, then in town, 
fearful of being interceptcd, were with difficulty ſent to ap- 


| prize their own caſtles. The Mohawks were unacquainted 


with this bloody ſcene, until two days after it happened, the 
meſſengers being ſcarcely able to travel through the great 
depth of ſnow. The enemy, in the mean time, pillaged the 
town of Skenectady until noon the next day; and then went 
off with their plunder, and about forty of their beſt horſes. 
The reſt, with all the cattle they could find, lay ſlaughtered 
in the ſtreets, | 
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NEW JERSEY 


Is bounded on the E. by Hudſon)s river and the Atlanti 
Ocean; on the S. by the Atlantic; on the W. by Delaware 
bay and river; and on the N. by a line drawn from the 
mouth of Mahakkamak river to a point on Hudſon's river, 
lying between 39 degrees and 41 degrees 24 minutes N. lau- 
tude and 74. 10 and 75. 10 W. longitude from London; be. 
ing about 160 miles long, and 52 broad, 
he rivers of New Jerſey are numerous, though not large, 
To that the ſtate is pretty well watered. The moſt conſidei- 
able are, the Hakkenſak, the Polaik, and the Raritan, 
New Jerſey is divided into 13 counties, viz, Cape May, 
Cumberland, Salem, Glouceſter, Burlington, Hunterdon, 
Suſſex, Bergen, Eſſex, Middleſex, Monmouth, Somerſet, and 
Morris; and theſe into 94 townſhips or precincts. In 1783, 
there were 140, 435 inhabitants, but in 1790, when a cenſus 
was made by order of congreſs, they amounted to 184,129; 
aſtoniſhing increaſe ! a plain proof of the happineſs of a free 
government, where liberty prevails, and univerſal toleration 
Some of the northern parts of the ſtate are rather mountain 
| Ous, but towards the ſouth are vaſt tracks of ſandy, barren 
land, altogether unfit for the purpoſe of cultivation. Theſe 
barren parts make up almoſt one-fourth part of the whole 
Kate : yet here are all the varieties of ſoil, from the worſt to 
the beſt kind, Here are vaſt quantities of ſtately oaks, hicko- 


wheat, oats, barley, flax, and fruits of all kinds common to 
the climate, 1a great abundance. | 
The trade of this ſtate is carried on almoſt ſolely with and 
from thoſe two great commercial cities, New York on one 
ſide, and Philadelphia onthe other; though it wants not good 
o ts of its own. Es 1 
Moſt of the families in the country, and many in the popu- 
lous towns, are cloathed in ſtrong decent homeſpun; and 
this plain dreſs grows more faſhionable every day, not only in 
this, but in the eaſtern and middle ſtates. 


* 
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In the bowels of the earth are vaſt quantities of iron and 
opper ore; but the iron manufacture is the greateſt ſource of 
ealth to the ſtate. Iron works are erected in Glouceſter, 
Burlington, Morris, and other counties. The mountains in 
the county of Morris, give riſe to a number of ſtreams neceſ- 
ſary and convenient for theſe works, and at the ſame time 
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laware lity. In this county alone are no leſs than ſeven rich iron 
m the mines, from which might be taken ore ſufficient to ſupply the 
river, W United States; and to work it into iron are two furnaces, two 

V. lat: rolling and ſlitting mills, and about thirty forges, containing 
1 ; be» ¶ from two to four fires each, Theſe works produce annually 

about 540 tons of bar iron, 800 tons of pigs, beſides large 
large, quantities of hollow ware, ſheet iron, and nail rods. In the 
n{1dets ¶ whole ſtate, it is ſuppoſed there is yearly made about 1200 tons 

of bar iron, 1200 tons of pigs, 80 tons of nail rods, exclufive 
May, I of hollow ware, and various other caſtings, of which vaſt 
rdon, uantities are made. | | 
t, and As to the ſtate of religion in to mg there are about 
1784, Þ 50 Preſbyterian congregations, ſobject to the care of three 
cenſus Preſbyteries, viz. that of New York, of New Brunſwick, 
+129; and Philadelphia; 40 congregations of the Friends; 30 of the 
a free I Baptiſts; 25 of Epiſcopalians; 28 of the Dutch, beſides a 
ration Þ few Moravians and Methodiſts. 

Ihere are two colleges in this ſtate ; viz. one at Princeton, 
ntain- called Naſſau Hall, and another at Brunſwick, called Queen's 
arren College. There are likewiſe a great number of flouriſhing 
Theſe Þ academics, as thoſe of Trenton, Hakkenſak, Orangedale, 
whole I Freehold, Elizabethtown, Burlington, Newark, Springfield, 
lt to Þ Morriſtown, Bordentown, and Amboy. 
icko- The government of this ſtate is veſted in a governor, le- 
buck F giflative council, and general aſſembly. The governor is 
on to choſen anuually by the council and aſſembly jointly, The le- 

giſlative council is compoſed of one member from each 

hand county, choſen annually by the people. The general aſſem- 
n one © bly is compoſed of three members 3 each county, choſen 
good by the freemen. The council chuſe one of their members to 
be vice-preſident, who, when the governor is abſent from 

pop - the ſtate, poſſeſſes the ſupreme executive power. The coun- 
Nur c1l may originate any bills, n preparing and altering 
1y 1 | F COS - | 


furniſh a copious ſupply of wood and ore of a ſuperior qua- 
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any money bill, which is the ſole prerogative of the 1. 
lembly. 

The firſt ſettlers of New Jerſey were a number of Dutch 
emigrants from New York, who came over between the year 
1614 and 1620, and ſettled in the county of Bergen, Next 
after theſe, in 1627, came over a colony of Swedes and 
Finns, and ſettled on the river Delaware. The Dutch and 
Swedes, though not in harmony with each other, kept pol. 
ſeſſion of the country many years, In March, 1634, Charls Is be 
II. granted all the territory called by the Dutch New Ne. MWwhict 
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therlands, to his brother the Duke of York; and in June, are 
1664, the Duke granted that part now called New Jerſey, nd o 
Lord Berkley of Stratton, and Sir George Carteret jointly; Nritory 


who, in 1665, agreed upon certain conceſſions with the {tween 
people for the government of the province, and appointed {about 
hilip Carteret, Eſq. their governor. The Dutch reduced Pen 
the country in 1672; but it was reſtored by the peace of 
Weſtminſter, February 9, 1674. This ſtate was the ſeat of 
war for ſeveral years, during the bloody conteſt between 
Great Britain and America. Her loſſes, both of men and 
roperty, in proportion to the population and wealth of the 
te, were greater than of any other of the United States 
When General Waſhington was retreating through the Jerſey, 
almoſt forſaken by all others, her militia were at all times 
obedient to his orders; and, for a conſiderable length of 
time, compoſed the ſtrength of his army. There is hardlya 
town in the ſtate that lay in the progreſs of the Britiſh army, 
that was not rendered ſignal by ſome enterprize or exploit. 
At Trenton the enemy received a check, which may be ſaid 
with juſtice to have turned the tide of the war. At Prince- 
ton, the ſeat of the muſes, they received another, which, 
anited, obliged them to retire with precipitation, and to take 
refuge in diſgraceful winter quarters. But whatever honour 
this fate might derive from the relation, it is not our buſ- 
neſs to give a particular deſcription of battles or fieges; we 
leave this to the pen of the hiſtorian, and only obſerve in ge 
neral, that the many military atchievements performed by 
the Jerſey ſoldiers, give this ſtate one of the firſt ranks 1 
her ſiſters in a military view, and entitle her to a ſhare © 
praiſe that bears no proportion to her ſize, in the accom» 
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liſhment of the late revolution, when the American ſtates 
ere ſevered from the Britiſh empire. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


8 bounded on the N. by the 42 degree of N. latitude, 
hich ſeparates it from New Vork; on the E. by the Dela- 
are river; on the S. by Delaware, Maryland, aud Virginia 
and on the W. by part of Virginia and the Weſtern Ter- 


ntly; Mritory; lying between 39. 43 and 42. © N. latitude, and be- 
h the {Mitween 54. 50 and 80. 10 W. longitude from London, It is 
inted about 288 miles long, and 156 broad. | 
luced Pennſylvania is divided into twenty counties, as follow: 
of : Counties. Chief Towns, 
ween Philadelphia, (city,). 25 „„ Philadel phia. 
GG R 3 Weſt Cheſter, 
* Philadelphia, - Philadelphia, 
| et ou; Newton. 
1 Montgomery, „ „„ „„ „„ „ 0 0 660 „ Norriſton. 
as CE Se ̃ nn cetc obs Lancaſter. 
h of — „ 
dl Fl PPP ðͥ1¹ m 5  MIDHINE. | 
, 5 % . Eaſton. 
ok 8 eng . ã3ũ Wilkſborough. 
1 ona 40s cnn cecacoos TR 
- Cumberland . © - -. Carliſle. 
nich Northumberland... . .. Sunbury, 
hy in... 3 „ ms, 
E r FC.. ͤ ͤ———— 00 ord. | 
wa l NOS CILES: Huntingdon. 
ve * e g. 
WWW 5·1 ous» Union. 
7 1 Waſhington, ..... d Waſnington. 
* „„ <> 5no-c5 co» > + PRADUTE- | 
: k There are in this ſtate, ſix conſiderable rivers, which, with 


om · FF their numerous branches, peninſulate the whole ſtate ; vie. 
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the Delaware, Schuylkill, Suſquehannab, Yohogany, Moe. 
nongahela, and Allegany, From the mouth of Delaware 
bay, where Delaware river empties into the ocean, to Phila. 
delphia is reckoned 118 miles. So far there is a ſufficient 
depth of water for a ſeventy-four gun ſhip. 

Almoſt one-third of this ſtate may be ſaid to be moun- 
tainous ; particularly the counties of Bedford, Huntingdon, 
Cumberland, part of Franklin, Dauphin, and part of Bucks 
and Northampton, through which paſs, under various names, 
the numerous ridges and ſpurs, which colleQively form what 
we chooſe to call, for the ſake of clearneſs, the great range 
of Allegany mountains. | 

The ſoil is of various kinds; in ſome parts it is barren; 
but a great proportion of it is good land; and no inconſ- 
derable part is very good. Perhaps the proportion of firit 
rate land is not greater in any of the fifteen ſtates, The 
richeſt part of the flate that is ſettled is Lancaſter county, 
The richeſt that is unſettled, is between Allegany river and 
Lake Erie, in the north-weft corner of the ſtate. The pro- 
duce from culture conſiſts of wheat, which is the ſtaple com- 
_— of the ſtate, ſome rye, Indian corn, buck wheat, 
oats, ſpeltz, barley, which is now raiſed in greater quanti- 
ties than formerly, occaſioned by the vaſt conſumption of it 
ps the breweries in Philadelphia, hemp, flax, and vegetables 
of all the various kinds common to the climate. 

With reſpect to the population of Pennſylvania, we may 
Juſt obſerve, that in 1787 the number of the inhabitants was 
computed at 360, ooo; but by the cenſus made in 1790, they 
were eſtimated at upwards of 433,090. They conſiſt princi- 
pally of emigrants from England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Germany, and their deſcendents. 

There are a great variety of religious denominations in 


Pennſylvania, but the Friends or Quakers are by far the molt. 


Numerous. They were the origival ſettlers of the ſtate in 
1682, under William Penn, and have ever ſince flouriſhed in 
the free enjoyment of their religion. They neither give titles, 
nor uſe compliments in their converſation or writings, be- 
lieving that whatſoever is more than yea, yea, and nay, nay) 
cometh of evil. They conſcientiouſly avoid, as unlawful, 
kneeling, bowing, or uncovering the head to any perſon. 


They diſcard all ſuperfluitics in dreſs or equipage; all games, 
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ports, and plays, as uubecoming the Chriſtian, * Swear not 


at all, is an article of their creed, literally obſerved in its 


utmoſt extent. They believe it unlawful to fight in any caſe 
whatever ; and think, that if their enemy ſmite them on the 
one cheek, they ought to turn him the other alſo, They are 
generally honeſt, punctual, and even punctilious in their 
dealings; provident for the neceſſities of their poor; friends 
to humanity, and of courle enemies to ſlavery; ſtrict in 
their diſcipline z careful in the obſervance even of the punc- 
tilios in dreſs, ſpeech, and manners, which their religion en- 
joins ; faithful in the education of their children; induſtri- 
ous in their ſeveral occupations, In ſhort, whatever peculia- 
rities and miſtakes thoſe of other denominations have ſup- 
poſed they have fallen into, in point of religious doctrines, 
they have proved themſelves to be good citizens. 


Next to the Quakers the Preſbyterians are the moſt nume- 


Tous. The Lutherans and Calviniſts, who are cbiefly of Ger- 
man extraction, likewiſe from a numerous body. The Lu- 
therans do not differ, in any thing eſſential, from the Epiſco- 


palians; nor do the Calviniſts from the Preſbyterians. 


The Moravians are of German extraction. They are called 
Moravians,. becauſe the firſt ſeitlers among their anceſtors, 
came principally from Moravia ; but they call themſelves, 
„The, United Brethren of the Proteſtant Epiſcopal Church.“ 
They profeſs to live in ſtrict obedience to the ordinances of 
Chriſt, ſuch as the obſervation of the ſabbath, infant bap- 
tiſm, and the Lord's ſupper; and in addition to theſe, they 
practiſe The foot-waſhing, the kiſs of love, and the uſe of 
the lot; for which their reaſons, if not concluſive, are yet 


plauſible. They were introduced into America by Count 


Zinzendorf, and ſettled at Bethlehem, which is their prin- 
cipal ſettlement in America, as early as I744» 
The Tunkers are ſo called in deriſion, from the German 


word Tunken, i. e. to put a morſel in ſauce. They are alſo 
called Tumblers, from the manner in which they perform 


the ordinance of baptiſm, which is done by putting the per- 
lon, while kneeling, head firſt under water, ſo as to reſemble 


| the motion of the body in the action of tumbling. The 
Germans ſound the letters? and b like d and p; hence the 
words tunkers and tumblers have been corruptly written. 


Fi 3 1 
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dunkers and dumplers. They uſe great plainneſs of dreh 
and language, and will neither ſwear, nor fight, nor go to 
law, nor take intereſt for the money they lend. They com- 
monly wear their beards; keep the firſt day ſabbath, except 
one congregation ; have the Lord's ſupper, with its ancient 
attendants of love feaſts, with waſhing of feet, kiſs of cha. 
rity, and right hand of fellowſhip. * They anoint the fick 
with oil for their recovery, and uſe the trine immerſion, with 
laying on of bands and prayer, even while the perſon bay- 
tized is in the water. On the whole, notwithſtanding their 
peculiarities, they appear to be humble, well meaning Chri- 
tians, and have acquired the character of the harmleſs Tun- 
kers. Their principal ſettlement is at Ephrata, ſometimes 
called Tunkers-town, in Lancaſter county, 60 miles weſt- 


ward of Philadelphia, 


Here are likewiſe a great number of Mennonifts, who re. 


ſemble the Tunkers in moſt reſpects. They call themſelves 

« The Harmleſs Chriſtians, Revengeleſs Chriſtians, and 
Weaponleſs Chriſtians,” becauſe they hate wars and fight- 
ings. | 

In Philadelphia is an Univerſity, founded during the war, 
Its funds were partly given by the ſtate, and partly taken 
from the old college of Philadelphia. The old college was 
Tevived and ſeparated from the univerſity, in 1789, and was 
reſtored, with its funds, to its former privileges. A medical 
ſchool, which was founded in 1765, is attached to theſe col- 
leges; and has profeſſors in all the branches of medicine, who 
Prepare the ſtudents for degrees in that ſcience, 

Dickinfon college, at Carliſle, 120 miles weſtward of Phi- 
ladelphia, was founded in 1783, and has a principal, three 
profeſſors ; a philoſophical apparatus; a library conſiſting of 
nearly 3000 volumes; four thouſand pounds in funded certi- 
ficates, and 10,000 acres of land; the laſt, the donation of the 

| Nate, It was named after his excellency John Dickinſon, 
formerly preſident of this ſtate, | 
In 1787, a college was founded at Lancaſtcr, 66 miles 
from Philadelphia, and honoured with the name of Franklin- 
College, after Dr. Franklin. This college is for the Germans, 
and as it concenters the whole German intereſt, and has am- 
ple funds to ſupport profeſſors in every branch of ſcience, 


has flattering proſpeRs of growing importance and extenſive 
-- utality, ©; --- 1 | 


* 
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In the city of Philadelphia, beſides the colleges and me- 
dical ſchool already mentioned, there is the Proteſtant Epiſ- 
copal Academy, a very flouriſhing inſtitution; the Aca- 
demy-for young Ladies; another for the Friends or Qua- 
kers, and one for the Germans; beſides five free ſchools, 

By the preſent conſtitution of Pennſylvania, which was 
eſtabliſhed in September, 1790, all legiſlative powers are 
lodged in a general aſſembly, conſiſting of a ſenate and houſe 
of repreſentatives; the latter to be choſen annually, the for- 
mer every four years. | 

The ſupreme executive power is lodged in a governor, to 
be choſen by the citizens of the common-wealth the ſecond 
Tueſday of October, to hold his office three years, from the 
third Tueſday of December next enſuing his election, and 
ſhall not be capable of holding it longer than nine, in any 


term of twelve years. 


The judicial power is veſted in a ſupreme court, in courts 
of oyer and terminer and general jail delivery, in a court of 
common pleas, orphan's court, regilter court, a court of 
quarter ſeſſions of the peace for each county, in juſtices of 
the peace, and ſuch other courts as the legiſlature may eſta- 
bliſh, A bill of rights makes a part of the conſtitution, 

Among the new inventions we muſt not omit that ofa 
new printing preſs, which was invented and conſtrutted- at. 
Philadelphia. This preſs is worked by one perſon alone, 
who performs three-fourths as much work in a day as two 
parions do by the ordinary mode of working at a common 
preſs, | JUS 

Concerning the hiſtory of this ſtate we muſt obſerve, that 
Pennſylvania was granted by Charles II. to Mr. William 
Penn, ſon of the tamous admiral Sir William Penn, in cone 
ſideration of his father's ſervices to the crown. Mr. Penn's 
petition for the grant was preſented to the king in 1680; and 
after conſiderable delays, occaſioned by Lord Baltimore's 
agent, who apprehended it might interfere with the Mary= 
land patent, the charter of Pennſylvania received the royal 
ſignature on the 4th of March, 1681. Mr. Penn, notwith= 
ſtanding this grant, did not eſteem himſelf the real proprie- 
tor of the lands granted to him, until he had given the In- 
dians a conſideration, which they eſteemed valuable, in ex- 
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change for their country, He therefore aſſembled their fo. 
chems or princes, and purchaſed countries of a very large i 
extent, for a very moderate price, as they made ſcarcely any 
other uſe ot their country than as a place of hunting, He 
paid them for it in clothes, tools, and utenſils, to the entire 
fatisfaction of the natives, who ſtil] retained more lands 
than they could poſſibly employ, as they were not a numeroui 
people. Such were the meaſures by which Penn eſtabliſhed 
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himſelf in his newly acquired ſettlement. His next meaſue( — 

was, to render his ſituation permanent, by the enforcement : 

of ſalutary laws and ordinances. The cireumſtances of the 

times favoured the ſettlement of this colony, Mr, Penn was 

followed not only by the Quakers, but by other ſectaries, who Is bo 
were deſirous of avoiding perſecution, He then compoſed Þ ware 1 


that admirable charter of privileges which has long rendered I being 
Pennſylvania. reſpectable. He laid down, as the foundation 


of all his inſtitutions, the full enjoyment of civil and religi- I W. lo 
ous liberty. He allowed all Chriſtians, not only to live uns Del 
moleſted, but even to take a part in the government of the 
colony. He ordered, that no laws ſhould be made without 
the conſent of the inhabitants, and ſubjected even matters of N 
benevolence to theſe regulations. He inſtituted a court for Þ K 
the purpoſe of enquiring into the affairs of widows and or- 8 
phans; and in order to avoid the tedious chicanery of the Th 
law, every cauſe was ordered to be decided by arbitration, Poko 
When the diſturbances commenced in America, the gene- Tt 
ral congreſs met in September, 1774, at Philadelphia. In conſi 
this city alto their future conventions were held, till the tivat 
king's troops made themſelves maſters of it, on the 26th of prod 
September 1777. The Brittſhh army, however, retreated to raiſe 
New York, in the month of June 1778, and the refidence of ture 
the congreſs was again fixed in the capital of Pennſylvanie. bout 
In 1776, the reprelentatives of the freemen of this ſtate held reſts 
a general meeting, in order to agree upon a new conſtitution port 
of government, when as much of the old conſtitution was join 
preſerved as was found to be compatible with the true princi- tile, 
ples of 1epublicaniſm and the welfare of the people. By ſtap 
this mode the proprietaries of the original grant were ex- of | 
cluded from all ſhare in the government, becauſe ſome of A 
them were known to entertain 1deas more favourable to mo- lars. 


narchy and arbitrary government, and becauſe they aimed at 
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ower which had a tendency to deſtroy the repreſentation 
pt the people, and to abridge their rights; but, as a compen- 


Nation for their loſs, (we cannot but admire the noble ſpirit 


pf the legiſlatire,) the repreſentatives offered them the ſum of 
130 090 pounds in lieu of all quit rents, which was finally 
accepted, and the proprietaries were allowed to poſleſs ſe- 


veral large tracts of land in the ſtate. 


„ — 


DELAWARE 


Is bounded on the N by Pennſylvania, on the E. by Dela- 
ware River and Bay; and on the S. and W. by Maryland; 
being 92 miles long, and 16 broad; and lying between g8. 
30 and 40. © degrees of N. latitude, and 75. 10 and 76. 55 
W. longitude from London. 

Delaware is divided into three counties, viz. 


Chief Towns. 


Counties. 
Newcaſlle,....---- -- +» +- . Wilmington & Newcaſtle, 
CCC Dover. 


Suſſe x...... „ „„. Milford and Lewiſton. 


The chief rivers are thoſe of Choptank, Nanticok, and 
Pokomoke. | | 

The South part of this ſtate is a low, flat country, and a 
conſiderable portion of it lies in foreſt. What is under cul- 
tivation is chiefly barren, except in Indian corn, of which it 
produces fine crops. In ſome places rye and flax may be 
raiſed, but wheat is a foreigner in theſe parts, Where na- 
ture is deficient in one reſource, ſhe is however generally 
bountiful in another. This is verified in the tall, thick fo- 
reſts of pines, which are manufactured into boards, and ex- 
ported in large quantities into every ſea-port in the three ad- 
joining flates. As you proceed North, the ſoil is more fer- 
tile, and produces wheat in large quantities, which 1s the 
ſtaple commodity of the ſtate. They raiſe all the other kinds 
of grain common to Pennſylvania. 

At Wilmington is a flouriſhing academy of about 50 ſcho- 
lars, wha are taught the languages and ſome of the ſciences, 
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This academy is intended to be erected into a college, Then 
is another academy at Newark, which was erected in 156 

and is likewiſe in a flouriſhing condition. 

The trade of this ſtate is principally carried on with Phi. 
ladelphia, and conſiſis of wheat, corn, lumber, hay, &c. 

The four chief ſectaries of religion in Maryland are, Pref, 
byteriaes, Epiſcopalians, Quakers, , and Methodifls. The 
former are the moſt numerous. Univerſal toleration pre. 
vails here. 

According to the cenſus of 1790, the inhabitants of this 
ſtate amounted to 59,094, There is no obvious charaterif. 
tical difference between the inhabitants of this ſtate and the 
Pennſylvanians. _ 
At the revolution, the three tower counties on Delaware 
became independent by the name of © The Delaware State,” 
Under their preſent conſtitution, which was eſtabliſhed in 


September, 1776, the legiſlature is divided into two diſtin | 


branches, which together are fliled the General Aſſembly of 
Delaware. One branch, called the Houfe of Aſſembly, con- 
fiſts of ſeven repreſentatives fiom each of the three counties, 
choſen annually by the freeholders. The other branch, called 
the Council, conſiſts of nine members, three for a county, 
who muſt be more than twenty-five years of age, choſen 
likewiſe by the freeholders. A rotation of members is eſta- 
bliſhed by diſplacing one member for a county at the end of 
every year. A preſident or chief magiſtrate is choſen by the 
Joint ballot of both houſes, and continues in office three 
years; at the expiration of which period, he is ineligible the 
three ſucceeding years. A privy council, conſiſting of four 
members, two em each houſe, choſen by ballot, is conſti- 
tuted to aſſiſt the chief magiſtrate in the adminiſtration of 
government. The three juſtices of the ſupreme court, a judge 
of admiralty, and fourjuſtices of the common pleas and or- 
Phan's courts are appointed by the joint ballot of the preſi- 
dent and general aſſembly, and commiſſioned by the preſi- 
dent—to hold there offices during good behaviour. The 
preſident and privy council appoint the ſecretary, the attor- 
ney-general, regiſters for the probate of wills, regiſters in 


Chancery, clerks of, the common pleas and orphan's courts, 


and clerks of the peace, who hold their offices during five 
years, unleſs ſooner removed for malcondudt. The Court 
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f Appeals conſiſt of ſeven perſons; the preſident, who is a 
nember, and preſides by virtue of his othce, and fix others, 
hree to be choſen by the legiſlative council, and three by the 
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Then 
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0 Phi. NMouſe of aſſembly. To this court appeals lie from the ſu- 

cc, YMreme court, in all matters of law and equity, 1 

Preſ. Ia 1674, Charles II. granted to his brother, Duke of Vork, 
The il that country called by the Dutch New Netherlands, of 


pre. Wwhich the three connties of Newcaſtle, Kent, and Suffcx 
NReere a part. In 1683, the Duke of York, by deed, dated 
f this Auguſt 24th, ſold to William Penn the town of Newcaſtle, 
cer. Wivith the diſtri& of 12 miles round the ſame; and by another 
d the deed, of the ſame date, granted to him the remainder of the 

territory, which, till the revolution, was called The Three 
ware Lower Counties, and bas fince been called the Delaware 
ate,” N State. Till 1776, theſe three counties were conſidered as a 
d n part of Pennſylvania in matters of government. The ſame 
ſtinct governor preſided over both, but the aſſembly and courts of 
ly of judicature were different; different as to their conſtitutent 


con- members, but in form nearly the ſame. | 
ties, . 


alled 
nty, | 8 
oſen | EL 
_ MARYLAND 

0 | | 
the Is bounded on the N. by Pennſylvania; on the E. by the 
hree Delaware State; on the S. and S. E. by the Atlantic Ocean; 
the and Virginia on the 8. S. W., and W. Maryland is 134 
four miles long, and 110 broad; and is ſituated between 37. 56 | 
iſti- I and g9. 44 degrees of N. latitude, and 75. 10 and 79. 40 de- [ 
| of I grees of W. longitude from London, | 
dee This ſtate is divided into 18 counties, viz. St. Mary's, So- 
or- | merſet, Calvert, Montgomery, Waſhington, Queen Anne's, 
eſi- Caroline, Kent, Charles, Talbot, Dorcheſter, Baltimore, 
ei- Ann Arundel, Worceſter, Hartford, Cecil, Frederic, Prince 
The George's. In the year 1790 there were in Maryland 320, 478 
or- inhabitants. | | 

in The climate is generally mild and agreeable, being well 
its, ſuited to the various purpoſes of agriculture. 5 
five Cheſapeak Bay, the largeſt in the United States, divides 
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Maryland into two parts eaſtern and weſtern, It receiy 
ſeveral large rivers in its courſe. 5 

The trade of Maryland is principally carried on from Bi. 
timore, with the other ſtates, with the Weſt-Indies, ad 
with ſome parts of Europe. To theſe plages they ſend an, 
nually, about go, ooo hogſheads of tobacco, beſides lag 


quantities of Wheat, flour, bread, pig iron, lumber, au 


corn; beans, pork, and flax-ſced in ſmaller quantities; 

and receive in return, clothing for themſelves and negro 

and other dry goods, wines, ſpirits, ſugars, and other Welk 

India commodities. | 

The total amount of exports, from) 
Baltimore, from October 1ſt, 1789, 

to September go, 1790, was 

Value of imports for the ſame time 


Dols. Cents. 
25027770 64 


1,945,899 55 


Balance in favour of Baltimore 81,971 9 


The Roman Catholicks, who were the firſt ſettlers in Me 
ryland, are the moſt numerous religious ſe&. Beſides theſe 
there are Proteſtant Epiſcopalians, Engliſh, Scotch, and 
Iriſh Preſbyterians, German Calviniſts, German Lutherans 
Friends, Baptiſts, Methodiſts, Mennoniſts, Nicolites, ot 
New Quakers. | 

The colleges in this ſtate have all been founded fince the 
year 1782, and are yet in their infancy, The names of the 
ſeveral ſeminaries are Waſhington College, at Cheſtertown 
inſlituted in 1782. St. John's College, at Annopoliy 
founded in 1784. Cakeſbury College, at Abingdon, inſ 
tuted by the Methodiſts in 1785. Aud a college founded by 
the Roman Catholicks at Georgetown, - 

The legiſlature of this ſtate is compoſed of two diſtin 
branches, a ſenate and houſe of delegates, and tiled the be. 
neral Aſſembly of Maryland. The ſenate conſiſts of 15 men- 
bers, choſen every five years. Nine of theſe muſt be rt 
dents on the weſtern ſhore, and {ix on the eaſtern; we mul 
be more than twenty-five years of age; muſt have reſided in 
the ſtate: more than three years next preceding the elefion, 


and have real and perſonal property above the value of 4 
thouſand pounds. The hoüſe of delegates is compoſed d 
our members for each county, choſen annually on the fi 
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onday in October. The city of Annapolis and town of 
zaltimore ſend each two delegates ; making in the whole 
6 members. The qualifications of a delegate are, full age, 
ne year's rehdence in the county where he is choſen, and 
al or perſonal property above the value of five hundred 
ounds. The qualifications of a freeman are, full age, a free- 
old eſtate of fifty acres of land, and actual reſidence in the 
groß Mounty where he offers to vote; property to the value of 
Well Ninirty pounds in any part of the ſtate, and a year's reſidence 
the county where he offers to vote. On the ſecond Mon- 
ts, ay in November, annually, a governor is appointed by the 
oint ballot of both houſes. The governor cannot continue 
n office longer than three years ſucceſſively, nor be elected 


ecelvg 


m Bal. 
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id a 
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tities; 


ntil the expiration of four years after he has been out of 


pffice, The qualifications for the chief magiſtracy are, 


| menry-fire years of age, five years reſidence in the ſtate, next 


receding the election, and real or perſonal eſtate above the 


n Mz. Nalue of tive thouſand pounds, one thouſand of which muſt 


theſs, We freehold eſtate. This conſtitution was eſtabliſhed by a 
„ and Nronvention of delegates, at Annapolis, Auguſt 14, 1776. 

erany Maryland was diſcovered in the year 1606, when Virginia 
OS, Of as firſt planted, It was for ſome time eſteemed a part of 


irginia, until Charles I. in the year 1632, granted all that 


ce the Wart of Virginia, which lay N. of Potowmac river, and was 
of the Wot then planted, to the right honourable Cecilius Calvert, 
town, {Word Baltimore of the kingdom of Ireland, and to his heirs. 
poli, his country was afterwards named Maryland, in honour of 
Inſti» {Whartes's queen, Henrietta-Maria, the ja nous and beautiful 
ed by laughter of the French king Henry IV. Lord Baltimore 

ent over his brother, the hon. Leonard Calvert, Eiq. with 


ſtink Wſeveral Roman Catholic gentlemen, and about 200 other 


ie Gee dventurers, who arrived in the bay of Cheſapeak in the 
men- Wear 1633, and planted the firſt colony near the mouth of the 


e n. WW otowmac river. They then advanced to the Indian town of 
ary: Y oamaco; and purchaled by preſents the place of the We- 
ed in Foance, or prince of the country. Mr. Calvert then gave the 
(100, Mon the name of St. Mary's. The civility of the Weroance 
e of Pas principally owing to his hopes of protection from the 


ſod of MEngliſh, he being at war with the Suſquehannah Indians, who 
he ful rere very formidable enemies, and had very nearly driven 
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kim out of his country. Soon after, ſeveral Roman Catholic 
families came over from England to avoid the penal laws, 
and rendered Maryland a flouriſhing colony. The Calvert 
remained governors until the civil wars broke out in England, 
when the family was deprivcd of this province, but recovered 
it again at the reſtoration of king Charles II. The hon, 
Charles Calvert, fon of lord Baltimore, indeed, remained 
governor of this colony near 20 years, and promoted the 
_ Planting of tobacco here in ſo great a degree, that Maryland 
became almoſt as conſiderable for that branch of trade as Vir- 
ginia. The tyranny, however, of James II. again deprived 
the family of its rights, which could not be reſtored even at 
the revolution, the family being in the communion of the 
chureh of Rome; ſo that, in 1692, Mr. Copely was appoint- 
ed governor by commiſſion from William and Mary, when 
the Proteſtant intereſt was eſtabliſhed by law. But Lord Bal. 
timore's tamily did not long remain in the communion of the 
' Romiſh church, and having read their recantation, the gs 
vernment of this province was in 1716, reſtored to the pro- 
prietary, in whoſe hands it continued till the late revolution; 
when, being an abſentee, his property in the lands was con- 
filcated, and the government aſſumed by the freemen of the 
province, who formed the conſtitution now exiſting. At the 
cloſe of the war, Henry Harford, Eſq. the natural ſon and 
heir of Lord Baltimore, petitioned the legiſlature of Mary- 
land for his eſtate; but his petition was not granted. Mr. 
Harford eſtimated his loſs of quit rents, valued at twenty 
years purchaſe, and including arrears, at £.259,488: 5: 0, 
dollars at 7s. 64. ; and the value of his manors and reſerved 


lands at £-32 7,441 of the ſame money. 
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Tais fate is bounded on the N. by Pennſylvania and the 
Ohio; on the E. by the Atlantic Ocean; on the W. by 
Kentucky; and on the S. by North Carolina, It is 500 
miles long, and 224 broad, lyitig between 36. go and 40. 0 
degrees of N. latitude, and between 75. 10 and 8g. 10 de- 
grees of W. longitude from kondon, | 
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The principal rivers of Virginia are, Roanoke, James 
River, York River, Rappahannok, Potowmac, the Great Ken- 
haway, and the Little Kenhaway, Of theſe rivers the Potow- 
mac demands a particular deſcription, nat only on account 
of its ſize and importance to navigation, but becauſe the large 
and elegant city of Waſhington, (ſee the Dictionary,) is build= 
ing on its banks. This city is to be the ſeat of congreſs after 
the year 1800. The diſtance from the capes of Virginia to the 
termination of the tide water in this river is above 390 miles; 
and navigable for ſhips of the greateſt burthen, neaily to that 
place. From thence this river, obſtrufted by four conſider- 
able falls, extends through a vaſt traft of inhabited country 
towards its ſource, Theſe falls are, 1ſt. the Little Falls, three 
miles above tide water, in which diſtance there is a fall of 96 
feet; 2d. the Great Falls, ſix miles higher, where is a fall of 
76 feet in one mile and a quarter; gd, the Seneca Falls, fig 
miles above the former, which form ſhort, irregular rapids, 
with a fall of about 10 feet; and 4th. the Shanandoah Falls, 60 
miles from the Seneca, where is a fall of about go feet in three 
miles: from which laſt Fort Cumberland is about 120 miles 
diſtant. The obſtructions, which are oppoſed to the naviga» 
tion above and between theſe falls, are of little conſequence, 
Theſe obſtructions are, however, removed in purſuance of the 
acts paſſed by the legiſlatures of Virginia and Maryland ; nay, 
it is even doubted, whether, when the city of Waſhington is 
compleated, and the congreſs hold their meetings there, this 
river will not far outvie the Thames for the extent of its com- 
merce and the wealth of its ſhores, | | 

It is worthy of notice, that the mountains of this Rate, are 
not ſolitary, and ſcattered confuſedly over the face of the caune 
try; but that they commence at about 150 miles from the ſea 
coaſt, are diſpoſed in ridges one behind another, runnin 
nearly parallel with the ſea coaſt, though rather approaching 
it as they advance north.caſtwardly. To the ſouthweſt, as the 
tract of country between the ſea coaſt and the Miſſiſippi be» 
comes narrower, the mountains converge into a ſingle ridge; 
which, as it approaches the Gulph of Mexico, ſublides into 
plain country, and gives riſe to ſome of the waters of that 
gulph, and particularly to a river called the Apalachicola, 
probably from the Apalachies, an Indian nation formerly re- 
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ſiding on it. In the ſame direction generally are the veins of 


lime- ſtone, coal, and other minerals, hitherto diſcovered; and 
ſo range the falls of the great rivers. But the courſes of the 
great rivers are at Tight angles with theſe. James and Potoy. 
mac penetrate through all the ridges of mountains eaſtward 
of the Allegany, that is broken by, no water courſe, It i 
in fact the ſpine of the country between the Atlantic on 
one fide, and the Miſſiſippi and St. Lawrence on the other. 
Among the curioſities of this ſtate, the natural bridge, the 
moſt ſublime of nature's works, muſt not be paſſed over in 
filence. It is on the aſcent of a hill, which ſeems to have 
been cloven through its length by ſome great convulſion. The 
fiſſure, juſt at the bridge, is, by ſome admeaſurements, 270 
feet deep. It is about 45 feet wide at the bottom, and go 
feet at the top; this of courſe determines the length of the 
bridge, and its height from the water. Its breadth in the 
middle is about 60 feet, but more at the ends, and the thick- 
neſs of the maſs at the ſummit of the arch, about 40 feet. A 
| Part of this thickneſs is conſtituted by a coat of earth, which 
gives growth to many large trees. The reſidue, with the hill 
on both ſides, is one ſolid rock of. lime-ſtone. The arch ap- 
proaches the ſemi-elliptical form; but the larger axis of the 
ellipſis, which would be the chord of the arch, is many times 
longer than the tranſverſe. Though the ſides of this bridge 
are provided in ſome parts with a parapet of fixed rocks, yet 
few men have reſolution to walk to them and look over into 
the abyſs. You involuntarily fall on your hands and feet, 
pp to the parapet and peep over it. Looking down from 
this height about a minute, gave me, ſays the Rev. Mr. Morſe, 
a violent head-ach. If the view from the top be painful and 
antolerable, that from below is delightful in an equal extreme, 
It is impoſſible for the emotions ariſing from the ſublime, to 
be felt beyond what they are here; ſo beautiſul an arch, ſo 
elevated, fo light, and ſpringing as it were up to heaven, the 
rapture of the ſpectator is really indeſcribable ! The fiſſure con- 
tinuing narrow, deep, and ftraight for a conſiderable diſtance 
above and below the bridge, opens a ſhort but very pleaſing 
view of the north mountain on one fide, and Blue Ridge on 
the other, at the diſtance each df them of about five miles. 
This bridge is in the county of Rockbridge, to which it has 
given name, and affords a public and commodious paſſage 
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over a valley, which cannot be croſſed elſewhere for a con- 
fderable diſlance. The ſtream paſling under it is called Cedar 
creek. It is a water of James river, and ſufficient in the 
drieſt ſeaſons to turn a griſt-mill, though its fountain is not 
more than two miles above. There 1s a natural bridge, ſimilar 
to the one above deſcribed, over Stock creek, a branch of 
Peleſon river, in Waſhington county. 4 | 3 
In the low grounds of the Great Kanhaway, 7 miles above 
the mouth of Elk River, and 67 above that of the Kanhaway 
itſelf, is a hole in the earth of the capacity of go or 40 gallons, 
from which iſſues conſtantly a bituminous vapour in ſo ſtrong 
a current, as to give to the ſand about its orifice the motion 
which it has in a boiling ſpring, On preſenting a lighted 
eandle or torch within 18 inches of the hole, it flames up in a 
column of 18 inches diameter, and four or five feet in height, 
which ſometimes burns out within 20 minutes, and at other 
times has been known to continue three days, and then 
has been left till burning, The flame is unſteady, of the 
definity of burning ſpirits, and ſmells like burning pit- 
coal. Water ſometimes collects in a baſon, which is remarks 
ably cold, and is kept in ebullition by the vapour iſſuing 
through it. If the vapour be fired in that ſtate, the water 
loon becomes ſo warm that the hand cannot bear it, and eva- 
porates wholly in a ſhort time. This, with the circumjacent 
lands, is the property of his excellency Preſident Waſhington 
and of General Lewis. There is a ſimilar one on Sandy river, 
the flame of which is a column of about 12 inches diameter, 
and g feet high. | 85 N 
According to the cenſus taken in 1790, Virginia contained 
747,610 inhabitants, whereas in 3782, there were only 567,61 4z. 
—_— the counties which now form the ſtate of Kens 
A | 
74 an extenſive country, it will be expected that the cli. 
mate is not the ſame in all its paris. It is remarkable that; 
proceeding on the fame parallel of latitude weſterly, the 
climate becomes colder in like manner as when you proceed 
northerly. This continues to be the caſe till you attain: the 
ſummit of the Allegany, which is the higheſt land betweenthe 
ocean and the Mifſiſippi. From thence, deſcending in the 
{ame latitude to the Miſſiſippi, the change reverſes; and, if 
we may believe travellers, N warmer there than it is 
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in the ſame latitude on the ſea fide, Their teſtimony is ſiren 
thened by the eee and animals which ſubſiſt and mull 
ply there naturally, and do not on our ſea coaſt. 

Virginia was formerly divided into 24 counties, viz, Lincoly 
Jefferſon, Fayette, Ohio, Monongalia, Waſhington, Montys 
ery, Green Briar, Hampſhire, Berkley, Frederick, Shenandy, 
Rockingham, Auguſta, Rockbridge,' Botetourt, Loudoun, Fa. 
quier, Culpepper, Spotſylvania, Orange, Louiſa, Goochland, 
Fluvanna, Albemarle, Amherſt, Buckingham, Bedford, Hear, 
Pittſylvania, Haliſax, Charlotte, Prince Edward, Cumberland, 
Powhatan, Amelia, Lunenburg, Mecklenburg, Brunſwick, 
Greeneſville, Dinwiddle, Cheſterfield, Prince George, Surrey, 
Suſſex, Southampton, Iſle of Wight, Nanſemond, Norfolk, 
Princeſs Anne, Henrico, Hanover, New-Kent, Charles City, 
James City, Williamſburg, York, Warwick, ElizabethCity, 
Caroline, King William, King and Queen, Eſſex, Middleſes, 
Glouceſter, Fairfax, Prince William, Stafford, King George, 
Richmond, Weſtmoreland, Northumberland, Lancaſter, 
Accomack, Northampton. But it ſhould be remarked, that 
the former eight of the above counties are now in the ſtate of 

Kentucky. | 1 
Tue college of William and Mary is the only public ſe- 
minary of learning in this ſtate. It was founded in the time 
of King William and Queen Mary, who granted to it 20,00 
acres of land, and a penny a pound duty on certain tobaccos 
exported from Virginia and Maryland. The aſſembly alſogae 
it, by temporary laws, a duty on liquors imported, and ikins 
and furs exported. From theſe reſources it received up- 
wards of gouol. communibus annis. There are likewiſe ſeue. 
xal other — Fe academies in Virginia, 

The preſent denominations of Chriſtians in Virginia are, 
Preſbyterians, who are the moſt numerous, and inhabit the 
weſtern parts of the ſtate; Epiſcopalians, who are the mol 
ancient ſettlers, and occupy the eaſtern and firſt ſettled parts 
of the ſtate. Intermingled with theſe are great numbers of 
Baptiſts and Methodiſts, The bulk of thefs laſt mentioned 
religious ſects are of the poorer ſort of people, and many of 
them are very ignorant, (as is indeed the caſe with the other 
denominations) but they are generally a moral, well-meaning 


ſet of people. They exbibit much zeal in their worſhip, which 
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appears to be compoſed of the mingled effuſions of piety, 
nihuſiaſm, and ſuperſtition. 
Concerning the conſtitution of this ſtate, we ſhall obſerve, 


that the executive power is lodged in the hands of a Governor, 


choſen annually, and incapable of acting more than three years 
in ſeven. He is aſſiſted by a council of eight members. The 
judiciary powers are divided among ſeveral courts. Legiſla- 
tion is exerciſed by two bouſes of aſſembly, the one called 
the houſe of delegates, compoſed of two members from each 
county, choſcn annually by the citizens, poſſeſſing an eſtate for 
life in 100 acres of uninhabited land, or 25 acres with a houſe 


Jon it, or in a houſe or lot in ſome town: the other called 


the ſenate, conſiſting of 24 members, choſen quadrennially 
by the ſame electors, who for this purpole are diſtributed 
into 24 diſtricts. The concurrence of both houſes is neceſſary 


| to the paſſing of a law. They have the appointment of the 


governor and council, the judges of the ſuperior courts, au- 
ditors, attorney-general, treaſurer, regiſter of the land- office, 
and delegates to congrels, _ | 2.3 3 

In October, 1786, an act was paſſed by the aſſembly pro- 


| hibiting the importation of ſlaves into the common- wealth, 


upon penalty of the forfeiture of the ſum of 1500]. for eve 
ſlave, And every ſlave imported contrary to the true intent 
and meaning of this act, becomes free. | 

In the year 1584, two patents weile granted by Queen Eli- 
zabeth, one to Adrian Gilbert, (Feb. 6,) the other to Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, for lands not poſſeſſed by any Chriſtian prince. 
By the direction of Sir Walter, two ſhips were fitted out, and 
ſent under the command of Philip Amidas and Arthur 
Barlow. In July they arrived on the coaſt, and anchored in 
a barbour ſevea leagues weſt of the Roanoke. On the 13th of 
July, they, in a formal manner, took poſſeſſion of the coun- 
try, and, in honour of their virgin Queen Elizabeth, they 
called it Virginia. Till this time the country-was known by 
the general name of Florida, After this Virginia became the 
common name for all North America, | | 

In the ſpring of the year 1606, James I. by patent, divided 
Virginia into two colonies. The ſouthern included all lands 
between the g4th and 41ſt degrees of North latitude. This 
was ſtiled the firſt colony, under the name of South Virginia, 
and was granted to the London company. The northern, 
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called the ſeeond colony, and known by the general name d 
North Virginia, included all lands between the g8th and 450 
degrees North latitude, and was granted to the Plymouth 


men to govern them, To prevent diſputes about territory, 
the colonies were prohibited to plant within an hundred mile 
of each other, There appears to be an inconſiſtency in theſe 
grants, as the lands lying between the g8th and 41ſt degrees 
are covered by both 133 Both the London and Plywouth 
companies attempted ſettlements within the limits of their 
reſpective grants, but with ill ſucceſs, for no effeQual ſettle. 
ments were made by the former till 1610, and by the latter 
not till 1620, Lord Delaware, in 1610, came over to Vir- 
ginia with a freſh ſupply of ſettlers and proviſions, which re- 
vived the drooping ſpirits of the former company, and gave 
permanency and reſpectability to the ſettlement. 
In 1650, the parliament, conſidering itſelf as ſtanding in 


all its powers, without as well as within the realm, began to 
aſſume a right over the colonies, paſſing an act for inhibiting 
their trade with foreign nations. This 13 to the exei- 
Ciſe of the kingly authority gave the firſt colour for parliamen- 
tary interference with the colonies, and produced that fatal 
precedent which they continued to follow after they had te- 
tired, in other proſpeQs, within their proper functious. When 
this colony, therefore, which ſtill maintained its oppoſition 
to Cromwell and the parliament, was induced, in 1651, to 
lay down their arms, they previouſly ſecured their moſt eſſen- 
tial rights, by a ſolemn convention, This convention, enter- 
ed into with arms in their hands, they ſuppoſed had ſecured 
the ancient limits of their country, its free trade, its exemp- 
tion from taxation, but by their own aſſembly, and excluſion 


points was this convention violated by ſubſequent kings and 
parliaments, and other infractions of their conſtitution, equal- 
ly dangerovs, committed. Their general aſſembly, which 
was compoſed of the council of ſtate and burgeſſes, fitting to- 


houſes, by which the council obtained a ſeparate negative on 


their laws. Appeals from their ſupreme court, which had 


been fixed by law in their general aſſembly, were arbitrerih 


— 


company. Each of theſe colonies had a council of thirteen 


the place of their depoſed king, and as having ſucceeded to 


of military force from among them; yet in every of theſe 


gether and deciding by plurality of voices, was ſplit into tuo 
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ame of Wcvoked to England, to be there heard before the king and 
d 45h WW ouncil. Inſtead of 400 miles on the ſea coaſt, they were re- 
mou Nauced, in the ſpace of go years, to about 100 miles. Their 
1rteen trade with foreigners was totally ſuppreſſed, and when car- 
"tory, Wricd to Great-Britain, was there loaded with impoſts. It is 
miley nneceſſary, however, to glean up the ſeveral inſtances of in- 
theſe jury, as ſcattered through American and Britiſh hiſtory, and 
*grets the more eſpecially as, by paſſing on to the acceſſion of the 
pouth preſent king, we ſhall find {pecimens of them all, aggravated, 


their I multiplied, and crouded within a ſmall compaſs of time, ſo as 
ettle. ¶ to evince a fixed deſign of conſidering our rights, natural, con- 
latter WW ventional and chartered, as mere nullities. The following is 
Vir. ¶ an epitome of the firſt fifteen years of his reign. The colo- 
h re. nies were taxed internally and externally; their eſſential in- 
gave WF tereſts ſacrificed to individuals in Great-Britain ; their legiſla- 

tures ſuſpended ; charters annulled; trials by juries taken 
gn away; their perſons ſubjected to tranſportation acroſs the 
d io Atlam ic, and to trial be fore foreign judicatories; their ſup- 
n to plications for redreſs thought beneath anſwer ; themſelves pub- 
ting WF liſhed as cowards in the councils of their mother country and 
*. courts of Europe; armed troops ſent among them to enforce 
zen- W ſubmiſhon to theſe violences; and actual hoſtilities com- 
atal W menced againſt them. No alternative was preſented but reſiſ- 
rt WF tance, or unconditional ſubmiſſion. Between theſe could be 
hen no heſitation. They cloſed in the appeal to arms. They 
10n WF declared themſelves independent ſtates. They confederated 


to together into one great republic; thus ſecuring to every 
CN ſtate the benefit of an union of their whole force. They fought, 
er- they conquered, and obtained a glorious peace, and are 
ed now enjoying its happy fruits ander the beſt conſtitution of 
p- government in the world. Morſe. : 

on 

e 9 

nd | | | | 

als | | | 
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0 Tris ſtate is bounded on the N. W. by the river Ohio; on 
Mn the W. by Cumberland river; on the S. by North Carolina; 
d and on the E. by Sandy river, and a line drawn due South 
hy from its ſource, till it ſtrikes the northern boundary of North 
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Caroling. - It is ſituated between 36 degrees go minutes, wi 


39 degrees 30 minutes N. latitude, and between 83 de 


rec 
10 minutes, and 90 degrees 10 minutes W. longitude f | 


ron 
London; being 250 miles long, and 200 broad. 


Kentucky is divided into ſeven counties, viz. 


Counties. , Chief Towns, 
eee CCC LAT. 


ayette, (EEE „ m 
Bourbon, —— 22 „ „„ „% „% AS SS „„ „ „ 6*6 : | 


o . Harrodſtown. 


Nelſon, ee eee 222 Bardſtown. 
Maddiſon, 22 929224 „„ — CREE! | 


Lincoln, LEE EEE „„ „% „„ 6% 6 60 . 


The river Ohio waſhes the northweſtern ſide of Kentucky, 

in its whole extent. Its principal branches, which water 
this fertile tract of country, are Sandy, Licking, Kentucky, 
Salt, Green, and Cumberland rivers. Theſe again branch, in 
various directions, into rivulets of different magnitudes, fete 
tilizing the country in all its parts. 
There are five noted ſalt ſprings or licks in this 
country, viz. the higher and lower Blue Springs, an 
Licking river, from ſome of which, it is ſaid, iſſue ſtreams 
of briniſh water; the Big Bone lick, Drennon's licks, and 
Bullet's lick, at Saltſpurg. The laſt of theſe licks, though 
in low order, has ſupplied this country and Cumberland 
with ſalt, at 20 ſhillings the buſhel, Virginia currency; aud 
ſome is exported to the Illinois country. 

The whole of this ſtate, as far as hath hitherto been diſco- 
vered, lies upon a bed of lime ſtone, which in general is 
about ſix feet below the ſurface, except in the vallies, where 
the ſoil is much thinner. A tract of about 20 miles wide, 
along the banks of the Ohio, is hilly, broken land, inter- 

ſperſed with many fertile ſpots. The reſt of the country 1 
agreeably uneven, gently aſcending and deſcending at no 
great 8 No country will admit of being thicker 
ſettled with farmers, who confine themſelves to agriculture, 
than this. But large ſtocks of cattle, except in the neigh- 
bourhood of Barrens, cannot be raiſed. 

This country in general is well timbered. Of the natural 
growth which is peculiar to this country, we may reckoa the 


* 
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Wugar, coffee, papaw, and cucumber trees. The two laſt are 
| an wood, and bear a fruit of the ſhape and ſize of a cucum- 
ber. The coffee tree reſembles the black oak, and bears a 
pod, which incloſes good coffee. Beſides theſe there is the 
honey locuſt, black mulberry, wild cherry of a large ſize, 
buck-eye, an exceedingly foft wood, the magnolia, which 
bears a beautiful bloſſom of a rich and exquiſite fragrances 
Such is the variety and beauty of the flowering ſhrubs and 
lants which grow ſpontaneouſly in this country, that in the 
roper ſeaſon the wilderneſs appears in bloſſom. 

The accounts of the fertility of the ſoil in this country 
have, in ſome inſtances, exceeded belief ; and probably have 
been exaggerated. That ſome parts of Kentucky, particu» _ 
larly the high grounds, are remarkably good, all accounts 
agree, The lands of the firſt rate are too rich for wheat, 
and will produce 30 and 60, and in ſome inſtances, it is af» 
firmed, 100 buſhels of corn an acre. In common, the land 
will produce 30 buſhels of wheat or rye an acre, Barley, 
| oats, cotton, flax, hemp, and vegetables of all kinds com- 
mon in this climate, yield abundantly. The old Virgioia 

lanters ſay, that if the climate does not prove too moiſt, 
ew ſoils known will yield more and better tobacco, 

As to the climate of Kentucky, it is healthy and delight- 
ful, ſome few places in the neighbourhood of ponds and low 
grounds excepted. The inhabitants do not experience the 
extremes of heat and cold. Snow ſeldom falls deep, or lies 
long. The winter, which begins about Chriſtmas, is never 
longer than three months, and is commonly but two, aud is 
ſo mild as that cattle can ſubſiſt without fodder. 

It is impoſſible to aſcertain, with any degree of accuracy, 
the preſent number of inhabitants; owing to the numerous 
acceſſions which are made almoſt every month. In 178g, 
in the county of Lincoln only, there were, on the militia 
rolls, 3570 men, chiefly emigrants from the lower parts of 
Virginia. In 1784, the number of inhabitants was reckoned 
at upwards of 30, 00. It is aſſerted that at leaſt 26,000 emi- 
grated here in the year 1787. Theſe people, collected from 
different ſtates, of different manners, cuſtoms, religions, 
and political ſentiments, have not been long enough together 
to form a uniform and diſtinguiſhing character. Among the 
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ſettlers there are many E ine 
| 6 gentlemen of abilit 

genteel families from ſeveral of the ſtates, 1 
and reſpectability to the ſettlement, They are in — 


more orderly, perhaps, than any people who have ſettled; 


E . e | | 
The following extract of a letter from New York by | 
Ohio, Captain Kemp, dated OR. 31, 1794, is e 
how much the ſeveral ſtates, and particularly this of Ken 
tucky, have lately increaſed in the number of inhabitants 
I had the pleaſure to arrive in New York on the 10 
inſtant. As I am juſt about taking a jaunt into the countr 
as the Ohio will ſhortly ſail, I will trouble you with & 
peruſal of a few lines concerning the landed property of thi 
country. In Connecticut, New York, New Jerley, and benni) 
vania, the lands are engroſſed; and the proprictors ſellin 1 
ſettlers, who ſwarm from all Europe, the Weſt India ian, 
and even from ſome of our own ſtates, which are already 100 
populons for a new country. One thouſand families have 
gone into Kentucky within two months paſt in two bodies 
one conſiſting of 600, and the other of 400 families; admit 
ting five perſons to each family, this emigration alone will in- 
creaſe the population of Kentucky 3000 inhabitants, and al. 
| lowing 5CO acres to each family, they will ſettle g00,oco 
acres.” From the various accounts which we have received 
of the rapid increaſe of the population of Kentucky, we may 
| _— conclude that there are now, December 1794 u 
wards of 120,c00 people in the ſtate, 1 5 
: 0 Baptiſts ate at preſent the moſt numerous religious 
ect in Kentucky, though the Preſbyterians are very nume. 
rous, and have ſeveral large congregations. There are like- 
wiſe a few congregations of other denominations. | 
The legiſlature of Virginia have made proviſion for a col- 
lege in Kentucky, and have endowed it with very conſiders 
| — landed funds. The Rev. John Todd, has given a very 
—— library for its uſe. Schools are eſtabliſhed in the 
| . — r in general, regularly and handſomely 
| - The | 
weekly gave, Y ave a printing-office,. and publiſh a 
* e firſt white man who diſcovered this province, was 
James M*Bride, in the year 1754. From this. period is 10 
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mained unexplored till about the year 1767, when John 
inley and ſome others, trading with the Indians, for- 
unately travelled over the fertile region, now called 
Lentucky, then known to the Indians by the name of 
he Dark and Bloody Grounds, and ſometimes the Mid- 
le Ground. This country engaged Mr. Finley's atten- 
ion, and he communicated his diſcovery to Colonel Da- 
niel Boon, and a few more, who, conceiving it to be an 
intereſting object, agreed, in the year 1769, to under- 
take a journey in order to explore it. After a long, fatigu- 
ing march, over a mountainous wilderneſs, in a weſtward 
direction, they at length arrived upon its borders; and from 


the top of an eminence, with joy and wonder, deſcried the 
beautiful landſcape of Kentucky. Here they encamped, and 


ſome went to hunt proviſions, which were readily procured, 
there being plenty of game, while Colonel Boon and John 
Finley mace a tour through the country, which they found 


far exceeding their expectations, and returning to camp, in- 


formed their companions of their diſcoveries: but in ſpite 
of this promiſing beginning, this company, meeting with _ 
nothing but hardſhips and adverſity, grew exceedingly diſ- 
heartened, and was plundered, difoerted, and killed by the 


Indians, except Colonel Boon, who continued an inhabi- 


tant of the wilderneſs until the year 1971, when he returned 
home. Colonel Henderſon, of North Carolina, being in- 
formed of this country by Colonel Boon, he, and ſome other 
gentlemen, held a treaty with the Cherokee Indians, at 
Wataga, in March, 1775, and then purchaled from them the 
lands lying on the ſouth ſide of Kentucky river, for goods, at 
valuable rates, to the amount of 60. ſpecte. But it was not 
long after this purchaſe, before the ſtate of Virginia took the 
alarm, agreed to pay the money Colonel Donaldfon had con- 
tracted for, and then diſputed Colonel Henderſon's right of 
purchaſe, as a private gentleman of another ſtate, in behalf of 
himſelf, However, for his eminent ſervices to this country, 
and for having been inſtrumental in making ſo valuable an 
acquiſition to Virginia, that ſtate was pleaſed to reward him 
with a tract of land, at the month of Green river, to the 
amount of 200, coo acres ; and the ſtate of North Carolina gave 


him the like quantity in Powel's Valley, This region was 
X | H bo 1 
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formerly claimed by various tribes of Indians; whoſe tith, 
if they had any, originated in ſuch a manner, as to render i 
doubtful which ought to poſſeſs it. Hence this fertile ſpat 
became an object of contention, a theatre of war, from which 
it was properly denominated the Bloody Grounds: Their 


enom | | Edent 
contentions not being likely to decide the right to any parti geo 
cular tribe, as ſoon as Mr. Henderſon and his Linde propoſed | 
to purchaſe, the Indians agreed to ſell ; and notwithſtanding 
the valuable conſideration they received, have continued ever 
{ince troubleſome neighbours to the new ſettlers. The pro- 
greſs in improvements and cultivation which has been made 
in this country, almoſt exceeds belief. Eighteen years apo 
Kentucky lay in foreſt, almoſt uninhabited, but by wild F 
beaſts. Now, notwithſtanding the united oppoſition of all Mun 
the Weſtern Indians, ſhe exhibits an extenſive ſettlement, di. 8 co 
vided into ſeven large and populous counties, in which are a 
number of flouriſhing towns, Add to this, that ſeveral new 
towns are projected, and that the town-lots ſell, even in 
Great Britain, at an amazing high price, 
Nen 
$63 8 8 ce 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
ey | | 0 
NorTH Carolina is bounded on the N. by Virginia; on 72 
the E. by the Atlantic Ocean; on the S. by South Carolina, th 
and Georgia; and on the W. by the river Miſſiſippi. Itis W 
ſituated between g4 degrees and g6 degrees go minutes N. 
latitude, and 76 degrees 10 minutes, and gi degrees 10 mi. us 
nutes W. longitude from London ; being 158 miles long, and * 
110 miles broad. | : a 
This ſtate is divided into eight diſtricts, which are ſubdi- || Van 
vided into 58 counties, viz, | Ne 
the 
: Ditvits. MW 4 
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Rien ; , 
3 it Counties. Diſtrids. Cpuntier. 
„ Guatin, | Db, | 
Wh | Currituck, | 32228 
| SEU ts artin | 
Which | Manor Halifax, ti Edgecomb, ; 
Thei Edenton, J perquimins, 7 counties. Warren, : 
Py g countits. | Gates, S Franklin, 
poſed Hertford, Naſh. | 
nding Bertie, Orange, 
d ever Tyrrel. - Chatan, 
Þ 1 New Hanover, e e 
made 2 
Brunſwick, It: Joh ny 
" | 83 1 Caſwell,* 
wild 3 inf een, 
fai Wilmington, | Robinſon, | * — 2 
t. di 8 counties. Duplin, Wa Go i * 
l- Beaden, Guildford, 
are a Wayne, Randolph. 
* Moore. Rowan, 
n in Craven, | Mecklenburg,. 
I Beaufort, 1 | Rockingham, 
| Carteret, jSaliſbury, Surrey, 
Newbern, Pitt, S8 counties. J Montgomery, 
8 counties. Dobbs, * Anſon, | 
t Hyde, | Wilkes, | 
| Jones, | Richmond . 
Onſlow. Burk, 
Er | f Green,, 
The above three diſtricts are on Rutherford, 
on the ſea ↄoaſt, extending from organ, Waſhington,* 
* the Virginia line ſouth-weſt-J g counties. Sullivan,“ 
t 5 ward to South Carolina. e 
bers Davidſon, Davidſon, Hawkins,“ 
and 2 counties. 5 Summer. | Ruſſell.“ 
1 The counties marked (*) conſtitute the diſtrict called Frank- 
dis land, lying weſt of, and between, the parallels of 3350 and 37 
| North latitude, „ 
Theſe five diſtricts, beginning on the Virginia line, cover 
the whole ſtate Welt of the three maritime diſtricts before men- 
1 tioned ; and the greater part of them extend quite acroſs the 


itate from North to South. 


. \. 
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The chief rivers are, Chowan, Roanoke, Pamlico or Tar, 
 Neus, Trent, Cape Fear, Peliſon, Holſtein, Noley Chuckey, 
and Frank rivers. 

Great part of this ſtate is a dead level, ſome parts ar 
Twampy, others barren, and others again exceedingly fertile, 
Where the lands have not been cleared, they are almoſt one 
perpetual foreſt ; and by the different ſpecies: of trees, the 
qualities of the ſoil are eaſily known. Thoſe grounds which 
bear the oak, the walnut, and the hickory, are extremel 
fruitful, The pine bearing is the worſt, though when flooded, 
it anſwers for rice, and is very favourable to a ſpecies of in. 
digo, one of the richeſt products of this country. All the 
European plants arrive at perfection here; and with proper 
culture might produce ſilk, wine, and oil in great plenty. 

The ſouthern interior counties carry their produce to 
Charleſton ; and the northern to Peterſburg in Virginia. The 
exports from the lower parts of the ſtate are, tar, pitch, tur- 
pentine, roſin, Indian corn, lumber, furs, tobacco, pork, 
&c. Their trade is chiefly with the Weſt Indies, and the 
Northern States. | | 

In the flat country near the ſea coaſt, the inhabitants, during 
the ſummer and autumn, are ſubject to intermitting fevers, 
Which often prove fatal, as bilious or nervous ſymptoms pre- 
vail. The inhabitants have very little of the bloom and freſh. 
neſs of the people in the northern ſtates. The weſtern hilly 
parts of the ſtate are as healthy as any of the United States, 
That country is fertile, full of ſprings and rivulets of pure 
water. The air there is ſerene a great part of the year, and 
the inhabitants live to old age, which cannot be ſaid of the 
inhabitants of the flat country. 'The winters are ſo mild ia 
ſome years, that autumn may be ſaid to continue till ſpring. 

The weſtern parts of this ſtate, which have been ſettled 
within the laſt 40 years, are chiefly inhabited by Preſbyte- 
rians from Pennſylvania, the deſcendants of people from the 
North of Ireland, and are exceedingly attached to the doc- 
trines, diſcipline, and uſages of the church of Scotland. They 
are a regular, induſtrious people. Almoſt all the inhabitants 
between the Catawba and Yadkin rivers, and in the diſtrict 
of Frankland, are of this denomination, and they are in ge- 
neral well ſupplied with a ſenſible and learned miniſtry. 
There are interſperſed ſome ſettlements of Germans, both 


— 
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Lutherans and Calviniſts, but they have very few miniſters. 
The Moravians have ſeveral flouriſhing ſettlements in this ſlate. 
The friends or Quakers have a ſettlement in New Garden, in 


Guildford county, and ſeveral congregations at Perquimins 


and Paſquetank. The Methodiſts and Baptiſls are numerous 
and increaſing. Beſides the denominations already menti- 
oned, there is a very numerous body of people, in this, and 
in all the Southern States, who cannot properly be claſſed with 
any ſe& of Chriſtians, having never made any profeſſion of 
chriſtianity. $4: ET 
By the cenſus taken in 1790, there were 393,751 inhabi- 


tants in this ſtate, but they are greatly increaſed fince that 


eriod. | | : 
: By the conſtitution of thic ſtate, which was ratified in De- 


cember, 1776, all legiſlative authority is veſted in two diftin 
branches, both dependent on the people, viz. A Senate and 
Houſe of Commons, which, when convened for buſineſs, are 
ſtiled the general aſſembly, The ſenate is compoſed of repre- 


ſentatives, one for each county, choſen annually by ballot. The 


Houſe of Commons conſiſts of repreſentatives choſenintheſame 


- way, two for each county, and one for each of the towns of 


Edenton, Newbern, Wilmington, Saliſbury, Hillſborougb, 
and Halifax. The Senate and Houſe of Commons, when 
convened, jointly, by ballot, at their firſt meeting after each 
annual election, chooſe a governor for one year, who is not 
eligible to that office longer than three years in fix ſucceſſive 
years; and who muſt poſſeſs a Ferkel of more than 108601. 
and have been an inhabitant of the ſtate above five years. They, 
in the ſame manner and at the ſame time, elect ſeven perſons. 
to be a council of ſtate for one year, to adviſe the governor in 
the execution of his office. 6öv 8 
The conſtitution very properly allows of no religious eſta- 
bliſnment, but an univerſal toleration. 17 : 
The hiſtory of North Carolina is leſs known than that of 
any of the other ſtates. From the beſt accounts that hiſtory 
affords, the fiiſt permanent ſettlement in North Carolina was. 
made about the year 1710, by a number of Palatines from 
Germany, who had been reduced to circumſtances of great in- 
digence, by a.calamitous war. The proprietors of Carolina, 
knowing that the value of _ lands depended on the ſtrength 
ag ; 
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of their ſettlements, determined ro give every poſſible enco 
ragement to ſuch emigrants. Ships were accordingly pm 
vided for their tranſportation z and, upon their arrival, g. 
vernor Tynte granted them a tract of land in North Carolin 
fince called Albemarle and Bath precins, where they ſettled 
and flattered themſelves with having found, in the hideoy 
wilderneſs, a happy retreat from the deſolations of a w 
which then raged in Europe. In the year 1712, a dangerou 
conſpiracy was formed by the Coree and Tuſcorora tribes d 
Indians, to murder and expel this infant colony. Their horrid 
| #5. were in part effected; and the colony would hat 
een entirely cut off; had they not received a timely relic 
from Governor Craven, of South Carolina. In this expedition 
it was computed that near a thouſand Tuſcororas were killed, 
wounded, and taken. The remainder of the tribe ſoon after 
abandoned their country, and joined the five nations, with 
whom they have ever ſince remained. After this the infant 
colony remained in peace, and continued to flouriſh under the 
general government of South Carolina, till about the year 1720 
when ſeven of the proprietors, for a valuable conſideration, 
veſted their property and juriſdiction in the crown, and the 
colony was erected into a ſeparate province, by the name of 


North Carolina, and its preſent limits eſtabliſhed by an order 
of George II. | 


- 
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8 bounded on the E. by the Atlantic Ocean; on the N. by 
orth Carolina; on the S. and S. W. by Savannah river; and 
on the W. by the Miſſiſippi. It is ſituated between gz de- 
grees and 35 degrees of N. latitude, and between 79. 10 and 
84 10 of W. longitude from London; its breadth being 


125 miles, though its length, ſaid to be 200 miles, has never 


been exactly aſcertained, 


Since South Carolina hag been made an independent ſtate i 
bas been divided in the following manner; Fe 
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Diſtricts. Chief Towns. Counties. 


Hilton, 
U | 


Beaufort, 6 6 „„ „ Beaufort. ooo 2 N Gra nville, 


Shrewſbury. 


Charleſton, 
Waſhington, 
rg 89 chene . - berkeley, 
Colleton, 
Bartholomew. 
Louiſburg. 
Orange, 
) Lexington, 
Winton, 
Clarendon, 
Richland, 
Fairfield, 
Camden... + 3 . Cleremont, 
Lancaſter, 
Vork, 
Cheſter. 
Winyah, 
Williamſburg, 
) Kingſton, 
Liberty. 


Abbeville, 
Edenfield, 


e Oran berg 4 


Georgetown. Georgetown. 


| Newbury, 
Union, 
Laurens, 
4 
| Greenville. 

| Marlborough, 
Cherawrs. 66 „% „ „% „ „%„„„„6„ Cheſterfield, 

Darlington. - 


N inety-ſix . . Cambrid * 5 


The climate is different in different parts of the ſtate. 
Along the ſea coaſt, bilious diſeaſes and fevers of all kinds 
jo dere between uly and October. The probability of 
much greater between the 2oth of June and the 20th 


ber than in the other eight months of the youre This, 
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however, is the caſe only in the parts near the ſea, and in the 
marſhy grounds, where the land is overflowed for the ul. 
tivation of rice; but the upper part of the country is ag health. 
ful as any part of the United States. | | 
South Carolina is watered by four large navigable rivers 
beſides a great number of ſmaller ones, which are paſſablein 
boats. The river Savannah waſhes it in its whole length 
from north weſt to fouth eaſt. The Ediſto riſes in two bran. 
ches from aremarkable ridge in the interior part of the ſtate, 
Santee 1s the largeſt and longeſt river in this ſtate, It empties 
into the ocean by two mouths, a little ſouth of Georgetown. 
About 120 miles, in a direct line from its mouth, it branches 
into the Congaree and Wateree ; the latter or northern brau- 
ches paſſes the Catabaw nation of Indians, and bears the 
name of the Catabaw river from this ſettlement to its ſource, 
The Congaree branches into Saluda and Broad rivers. Broad 
river again branches into Enoree, Tyger, and Pacolet rivers; 
on the latter of which are the celebrated Pacolet Springs. Juſt 
below the junction of Saluda and broad rivers, on the. Conga- 
ree, ſtands the town of Columbia, which is intended to be 
the future ſeat of government in this ſtate. Pedee river riſes 
in North Carolina, where it is called Yadkin river, In this 
Rate, however, it takes the name of Pedee, and receiving 
Lynche's creek and Wakkamaw river, paſles by Georgetown, 
and 12 miles below it empties into the ocean, 
The Tryon and Hogback mountains are 220 miles north- 
| weſt from Charleſton. The elevation of theſe mountains 2. 
bove their baſe is 3840 feet; and above the ſea coaſt 4640, 
And as no object intervenes to obſtruct the view, a man with 
teleſcopic eyes might diſcern veſſels at ſea, Wes 
The whole ſtate, to the diſtance of 80 miles from the ſea, 
is level, and almoſt without a tone, In this diſtance, by a 
radual aſcent from the ſea coaſt, the land riſes about 190 
cet. Here commences a curiouſly uneven country. Thus it 
continues for the ſpace of 60 miles, when the ridge (140 
miles from Charleſton) commences. This is a fine, bigh 


healthy, belt of land, well watered, and of a good foil : be- 


'yond this ridge, commences a country exactly reſembling the 
northern ſtates, Here hills and dales, with all their verdure 
and variegated beauty, preſent themſelves to the eye, Wheat 
fields, which are rare in the low country, begin to grow 
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common. Here Heaven has beſtowed its bleſſings with a moſt 
bounteous hand. The air is much more temperate and health- 
ful, than nearer to the ſea, The hills are covered with va- 
luable woods, the vallies watered with beautiful rivers, and 
the fertility of the ſoil is equal to every vegetable production. 

This, by way of diſtinction, is called the Upper Country, 

where are different modes and different articles of cultivation; 

where the manners of the people, and even their language, 

have a different tone. The land {till riſes by a gradual aſ- 

cent; each ſucceeding hill overlooks that which immediately 

precedes it, till, having advanced 220 miles in a north welt 

direction from Charleſton, the elevation of the land above the 

ſea coaſt is found, by menſuration, to be about 800 feet. 

The ſoil may be divided into four kinds, firſt, the Pine 
Barren, which is valuable only for its timber. Interſpeiſed 
among the pine barren, are tracts of land free of timber, and 
of every kind of growth but that of graſs. Theſe tracts are 
called Savannas, conſtituting a ſecond kind of ſoil, good for 
grazing, The third kind is that of the ſwamps and low 
gronnds on the rivers, which is a mixture of black loam and 
fat clay, producing naturally canes in great plenty, cypreſs, 
bays, &c. In thele ſwamps rice is cultivated, which con- 
ſtitutes the ſtaple commodity of the ſtate. The high lands, 
commonly known by the name of oak and hickory lands, 
conſtitute the fourth kind of ſoil. The natural growth is oak, 
hickory, walnut, pine and locuſt, On theſe lands, in the 
low country, Indian corn is cultivated, principally; and in 
the back country, they raiſe tobacco in large quantities, Wheat, 
Tye, barley, oats, hemp, flax, cotton and ſilk. 

By the conſtitution of this ſtate, the legiſlative authorit 
is veſted in a general aſſembly, to conſiſt of two diſtin 
bodies, a ſenate and a houſe of repreſentatives. Theſe two 
bodies, jointly, by ballot,at their every firſt meeting, chooſe a 
governor and lieutenant governor, both continue for two 
years, and a privy council, (to conſiſt of the lieutenant go- 
vernor and eight other perſons ;) all of the proteſtant religio 
The governor and lieutenant governor muſt have been redents 
in the ſtate for ten years, and the members of the privy coun- 
cil five years preceding their election, and poſſeſs a freehold 
in the ſtate of the value of at leaſt ten thouſand pounds cur- 
rency, clear of debt, The governor is eligible þut two years 
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in fix, and is veſted with the executive authority of the ſtats 
The ſenate are choſen by ballot, biennially, on the laſt Mon. 
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day in November; thi!teen make a quorum, A ſenator mul 
be of the proteſtant religion; muſt have attained the age d 
go years; muſt have been a reſident in the ſtate at leaſt five 
years; and muſt poſſeſs a freehold in, the pariſh or diſtrict for 
which he is elected, of at leaſt two thouſand pounds currency, 
clear of debt. The laſt Monday in November, biennally, 
two hundred and two perſons are to be choſen in different 
— of the ſtate, (equally proportioned,) to repreſent the 
reemen of the ſtate in the general aſſembly, who are to meet 
with the ſenate, annually, at the ſeat of government, on the 
firſt Monday in January. All free white men of 21 years of 
age, of one year's reſidence in the ſtate, and poſſeſſing free. 
holds of 50 acres of land each, or what ſhall be deemed 
equal thereto, are qualified to elect repreſentatives, Every 
fourteen years the repreſentation of the whole ſtate is to be 
proportioned in the moſt equal and juſt manner, according to 
the particular and comparative ftrength and taxable property 
of the different parts of the ſame. 

The Catabaws are the only nation of Indians in this ſtate, 
They have but one town, called Catabaw, ſituated on Cats 
baw river, on the boundary line between North and South 
Carolina, and contains about 450 inhabitants, of which about 
150 are fighting men. | 

Since the revolution, by which all denominations were put 
on an equal footing, there have been no diſputes between 
different religious ſocieties. They all agree to differ. The 
upper parts of this ſtate are ſcttled chiefly by Preibyte ians, 
Baptiſts, and Methodiſts. From the moſt probable calcula» 
tions, it is ſuppoſed that the religious denominations of this 
fate, as to numbers, may be ranked as follow: Preſbyte- 
rians, including the congregational and independent churches, 
Epiſcopalians, Baptiſts, Methodiſts, &c. | 
The cenſus made by order of congreſs in 1790, fixes the 
number of inhabitants in South Carolina at 226,131, On the 
fea coaft there are many more ſlaves than freemen. The bulk 
of the white population is in the weſtern parts of the ſtate. 
The Carolinians are generally*affable and eaſy in their man- 
ners, and polite and attentive to ſtrangers. The ladies want 


| the bloom of the North, but have an engaging ſoftneſs and | 
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delicacy in their appearance and manners, and many of them, 
poſſeſs the polite and elegant accompliſhments, 5155 
The little attention that is paid to manufactures, occaſions a 
vaſt con ſumption of foreign, imported articles; but the quan- 
tities and value of their exports generally leave a balance in 
favour of the ſtate, except when there are large importations 
of negroes. The amount of the exports in ſterling money, 
in one year, has been eſtimated at 505, 270. In the moſt ſuc» 
ceſsful ſeaſons there have been as many as 140,000 barrels of 
rice, and 1,300,000 pounds of indigo exported in one year. 
No ſucceſsful attempts were made to plant a colony in this 
quarter, till the reign of Charles II. of England. Mention, 
however, is made of Sir Robert Heath's having obtained a 
grant of Carolina from Charles I. in 1630 ; but no ſettlements 
were made in conſequence of this grant. In 1662, after the 
reſtoration of Charles II. Edward, earl of Clarendon, and 
ſeven others, obtained a grant of all lands lying between 
the 31ſt and 36th degrees of North latitude, A ſecond char» 
ter, given two years after, enlarged their boundaries, and 
comprehended all that province, territory, &c. extending 
eaſtward as far as the North end of Curratuck inlet, upon a 
ſtraight line weſterly to Wyonoke creek, which lies within or 
about latitude 369 30“; and ſo Weſt, in a direct line as far as 
the South Sea; and South and weltward as far as 299 North 
latitude, incluſive, and ſo Weſt in direct lines to the South Sea, 
Nothing was ſucceſsfully done towards the ſettlement of this 
country till 1669. At this time, the proprietors, in virtue of 
their powers, engaged the famous Mr. Locke to frame, for 
them, a conſtitution and body of laws. This conſtitution, 
conſiſting of 120 articles, was ariſtocratical, and though inge - 
nious in theory, could never be ſucceſsfully reduced to 
practice. | | | 
, Three claſſes of nobility were to be eſtabliſhed, viz. barons, 


| Caſſiques, and land graves. The firſt to poſſeſs twelve—the 


ſecond twenty-four—the third forty-eight thouſand acres of 
land, which were to be unalienable. During the continuance of 
the proprictary goverament, a period of zo years, (reckoning 
from 166g to 1719,) the colony was involved in perpetual 
quarrels, Oftentimes they were harraſſed by the Indians; 
ſometimes infeſted with pirates; frequently invaded by the 
French and Spaniſh flects ; conſtantly uneaſy under their inju- 
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dicious government; and quarrelling with their governon, 
But their moſt bitter diſſenſions were reſpecting religion, 
The Epiſcopalians being more numerous than the Diſſenten, 
attempted to exclude the latter from a ſeat in the legiſlature, 
Theſe attempts ſo far ſucceeded, as that the church 6 
England, by a majority of votes, was eſtabliſhed by lay, 
This illiberal act threw the colony into the utmoſt confuſion, 
and was followed by a train of evil conſequences, which 
proves to be the principal cauſe of the revolution. Notwith. 

anding the act eſtabliſhing the church of England was fe. 
pealed, tranquillity was not reſtored to the colony. A change 
of government was generally deſired by the coloniſts, They 
found that they were not ſufficiently protected by their pro. 
prietary conſtitution, and effected a revolution about the year 
1719, and the government became regal. In 1728, the pro- 
prietors accepted 22, 500l. ſterling ** the crown, for the 
property and juriſdiction, except lord Granville, who reſerved 

is eighth of the property, which had never yet been formally 
given up. At this time the conſtitution was new-modelled, 
and the territory, limited by the original charter, was divided 
into North and South Carolinas. From this period the colony 
began to flouriſh, It was protected by a government, formed 
on the plan of the Engliſh conſtitution, Under the care of 
the mother country, its growth was aſtoniſhingly rapid. Be- 


tween the years 1763 and 1775, the number of inhabitants 


was more than doubled. No one indulged a wiſh for a change 
in their political conſtitution, till the memorable ſtamp act 
pollen, in 1765, During the vigorous conteſt for indepen- 

ence, this ſtate was a great ſufferer. For three years it was 
the ſeat of the war, It feels and laments the loſs of many of 
its noble citizens, Since the peace, it has been emerging from 
that melancholy confuſion and poverty, in which it was 
generally involved by the devaſtation of the Britiſh forces. 
The inhabitants are faſt multiplying by emigrations from 
other ſlates ; the agricultural intereſts of the ſtate are revivings 
commerce is flouriſhing; economy is becoming more faſhion- 
able; and ſcience begins to ſpread her ſalutary influences 
among the citizens, And ſuch are the natural, commercial, 
and agricultural advantages of this ſtate, and the abilities of 


the leading characters in it, that it promiſes to become one of 


the richeſt in the union. 
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GEORGIA. 


| This gate is bounded on the E. by the Atlantic Ocean; on 
| the S. by Eaſt and Weſt Florida, on the W. by the river 


Miſnüppi; and on the N. by South Carolina, It is ſituated 
between 31 and gz degrees of N. latitude, and between 80. 
10 and 91. 10 of W. longitude trom London ; being 600 
miles long, and 250 broad. | : | | 

That part of the ſtate which has been laid out in counties, 
is divided as follows : 


Ccunties. Princiſ al Towns. 


CORE. » +04 25am ans .. . SAVANNAH, 
— ie | 
MEETS av aro rococrates Wayneſborough & Louiſville, 
Richmond;: {<5 fe oo AUS Us TA. | 
CTT ²˙ d. 

oo wn » R ⅛m. 4's Sunbury. 

Glynn, TEE LEEELEES Brunſwick. 
Pc EE Lag St. Patrick's. 

R cooocenropncs Golphinton. 

Greene. T Greenſburg. 
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The principal rivers are, the Savannah, the Ogeechee, the 
Alatamaha, the Turtle river, Little Sitilla, Great Sitilla, 
Crooked river, St, Mary's, and ſome others. | 

The face of the country, climate, diſeaſes, and ſoil and 
produce of Georgia are ſimilar to thoſe of South Carolina. 

The chief articles of export from this ſtate are rice, to- 


bacco, indigo, ſago, lumber of various kinds, naval ſtores, 


leather, deer ſkins, ſnake root, myrtle, bees wax, corn, 
live ſtock, &c. 
There are reckoned 83,548 inhabitants in the ſtate, of 


whom 29,264 are {laves. N 


In regard to religion, politics, and literature, this ſtate is 
ſtill in its infancy ; but with reſpect to the latter a college 
has been eſtabliſhed at Louiſville, and academies are forming 
in various parts of the ſtate; ſo that the inhabitants are 
| | I; | | 
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emerging from that ſtate of ignorance in which they ſo latch 
were involved. | 

Within the boundaries of this ſtate are ſeveral nations 9 
Indians, of whom the following is an abſtract account, 

The Muſkogee or Creek Indians, inhabit the middle part 
of this ſtate, and are the molt numerous tribe of Indians gf 
any within the limits of the United States Their whole 
number in 1786, was 17,280, of which 5,700 are hghting 
men. Their principal towns lie in latitude 32 N. and low 
gitude 86. zo W. from London. They are ſettled in a hilly, 
but not mountainous country. The ſoil is fruitful in a high 
degree, and well watercd, abounding in creeks and rivulets, 
whence they ate called the Creek Indians. 

The Seminolas, a diviſion of the Creek nation, inhabit a 
level, fl-t country on the Apalachicola and Flint rivers, fer- 
tile and well watered, | | 

The Chactaws, or flat heads, inhabit a very fine and ex- 
tenſive tract of hilly country, with large and fertile plains in- 
tervening, between the Alabama and the Miſſiſippi rivers, in 
the wellern part of this ſtate. This nation, in 1786, had 43 
towns and villages, in three diviſions, containing 124123 
fouls, of which 4041 are fighting men. 


The Chicaſaws are ſettled on the head branches of the 


Tombeckbe, Mobile, and Yazoo rivers, in the north-weſt 
corner of the ſtate. Their country is an extenſive plain, to- 
lerably well watcred from ſprings, and of a pretty good ſoil, 
They have 7 towns, the central one of which is in latitude 
34.23 N. and longitude 89 40 W. from London. The number 
ot ſouls in this nation have been reckoned at 1725, of which 
575 are fighting men. 

'The ſettlement of a colony between the rivers Savannah 
and Alatamaha, was meditated in England in 1732, for the 
accommodation of poor pcople in Great Britain and Ireland, 
and for the further ſecurity of Carolina, Private compaſſion 
and public ſpirit conſpired to promote the benevolent deſign, 
Humane and opulent men ſuggeſted a plan of tranſporting a 
number af indigent families to this part of America, free of 
expence. For this purpoſe they applied to the king, George 
II. and obtained from him, letters patent, bearing date 
June gth, 1732, for legally carrying into execution what 
they had generouſly projected. They called the new province 
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Georgia, in honour of the king, who encouraged the plan“ 
A corporation, conſiſting of 27 perſons, was conſtituted by 
the name of the Truſtees for ſettling and eſtabliſhing the Co- 
lony of Georgia, In November 1732, 116 ſettlers embarked 
for Georgia, to be conveyed thither free of expence, fur- 
niſhed with every thing requiſite for building and for culti- 
vating the foil. James Oglethorpe, one of the truſtees, and 
an active promoter of the ſettlement, embarked as the head 


early in the next year. Mr, Oglethorpe, accompanied by 
William Bull, ſhortly after his arrival, viſited Georgia, and 
after reconnoitering the country, marked the ſpot on which 
Savannah now ſtands, as the fitteſt to begin their ſettlement... 
Here they accordingly began, and built a ſmall fort; a num» 
ber of ſmall huts for their defence and accommodation... 
Such of the ſettlers as were able to bear arms, were embo- 
died, and well appointed with officers, arms, and ammu- 
nition. A treaty of friendſhip was concluded between the 
ſettlets and their neighbours and the Creek Indians, and 
every thing wore the aſpect of peace and future proſperity. 
But the fundamental regulations eſtabliſhed by the truſtees of 
Georgia were not well adapted to the circumſtances and fi- 
tuation of the poor ſettlers, and of pernicious conſequence 
to the proſperity of the province. Yet, although the truſ- 
tees were greatly miſtaken, with reſpe& to their plan of 
ſettlement, it muſt be acknowledged their views were gener 
ous. Like other diſtant legiſlators, who framed their 


to many errors and miſtakes, and however good their deſign, 
their rules were found improper and impracticable, Theſe in- 
judicious regulations and reſtrictions the wars in which they 
were involved with the Spaniards and Indians—and- the 
frequent inſurrections among themſelves, threw the colony 
into a ſtate of confuſion and wretchedneſs too great for hu- 
man nature long to endure, Their oppreſſed ſituation was 
repr. ſented to the truſtces by repeated complaints; till at 
length, finding that the province languiſhed under their care, 
and weary with the complaints of the people, they, in the 
year 1752, ſurrendered their charter to the king, and it was 
made a royal government, In the year 1740, the Rev. 


George Whitfield founded an orphan houſe academy in 
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Georgia, about 12 miles from Savannah. Mr. Whitkeld 
died at Newbury-Port, in New-England, in October, 1775, 
in the 36th year of his age, and was buried under the Piel. 
byterian church in that place. From the time Georgia be- 
came a royal government, in 1752, till the peace of Pans, 
in 1763, ſhe ſtruggled under many difficulties, ariſing from 
want of credit, — friends, and the frequent moleliations 
of enemies. The good effects of the peace were ſenſibly 
felt in the province of Georgia. From this time it began to 
Douriſh, under the fatherly care of Governor Wright, 
During the late war, Georgia was over-run by the Britih 
troops, and the inhabiatnts were obliged to flee into the 
neighbouring ſtates for ſafety. The ſufferings and loiles of 
| her citizens, were as great, in proportion to their numbers 
and wealth, as in any of the ſtates. Since the peace, the 
progreſs of the population of this ſtate has been aſtoniſhingly 
rapid. Its growth in improvement and population, has been 
checked by the hoſtile irruptions of the Creek Indians, 
which have been frequent, and very diſtreſſing to the frontier 
inhabitants for theſe few years paſt, This ſormidable nation 
of Indians, headed by Alexander M*Gillivray, an iuhabi- 
tant of Georgia, who ſided with the Britiſh in the late war, 
ſtill continue to harraſs the frontiers of this ſtate. Treaties 
have been held, and a ceſſation of hoſtilities agiced to be- 
tween the parties; but all have hitherto proved ineffectual to 
the accompliſhment of a peace. Much was expected from 
the late treaty held by the commiſſioners from congreſs on 
the one part, and the Indians on the other; but the extra- 
vagant demands of the Indians prevented the deſired pa- 
cific iſſue; and it was feared the conſequence would have 
been an open war. But theſe troubles have ſince ſubſided, 
and we hope for ever, ſo that peace and friendſhip may be 
permanently eſtabliſhed among the inhabitants of the lame 
clime, of the ſame country, we may ſay of the ſame houſe. 
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THE WESTERN TERRITORY 


COMPREHENDS all that vaſt tract of the United States 
which lies N. W. of the Ohio; having the Miſſiſippi on the 
W. the Northern boundary of the United States on the N, 
Pennſylvania and the 9 E. and the Ohio on the 
8.; containing, according to * Hutchins, 411,000 {quare 
miles, equal to 263,040,000 acres; from which, if we de- 
duct 43,040,000 acres for water, there will remain 
220,090,000 of acres belonging to the federal government, 
to be ſold for the diſcharge of the national debt; except a 
narrow ſlip of land, bordering oa the S. of Lake Erie, and 
ſtretching 120 miles W. of the weſtern limit of Pennſylva- 
nia, which belongs to Connetticut, | 

The principal rivers are, Muſkingum, Hokhoking, Sioto, 


Little Miami, Great Miami, and the Wabaſh rivers, which 


fall into the Ohio from the N.; and the rivers, A Vaſe, 
Cain and Illinois, which fall into the Miſſiſippi from 
the E. | 

It is impoſlible to tell the exact population of this country. 
They have been eſtimated at about 6000 ſouls, excluſive of 
Indians. This number is made up of French, Engliſh emi- 
grants from the original ſtates, and negroes, 

The undiſtinguiſned terms of admiration, that are com- 
monly uſed in ſpeaking of the natural fertility of the country 
on the weſtern waters of the United States, would render it 
difficult, without accurate attention in the ſurveys, to aſcribe 
a preference to any particular part; or to give a juſt deſcrip- 
tion of the territory under conſideration, without the hazard 
of being ſuſpected of exaggeration. But in this we have the 
united opinion of the geographer, the ſurveyors, and every 
traveller that has been intimately acquainted with the country, 
and marked every natural obje& with the moſt ſcrupulous 
exactneſs, that no part of the "arte territory unites ſo many 
advantages, in point of health, fertility, variety of produc- 


tion, and foreign intercourſe, as that tract which ſtretches 


from the Muſkingum to the Sioto and the Great Miami 
ryers, 8 
13 
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No country is better ſtocked with wild game of even 
kind. Innumerable herds of deer, elk, buffalo, and ben 
are ſheltered in the groves, and fed in the extenſive bottom 
that every where abound ; an unqueſtionable proof of th 
great fertility of tire ſoil. Turkies, geele, ducks, {wan 
+ teal, pheaſants, partridges, &c, are, from ovblervation, be. 

lieved to be in greater plenty here, than the tame poultry 
are in any part of the old ſettlements in America. 

By an ordinance of congrels, paſſed on the 15th of July 
178), this country, for the purpoles of temporary govern 
ment, was erected into one diſtrict, ſubject, however, to x 
divition, when circumilances ſhali make it expedient, ln 
the ſame ordinance it is provided, that congreſs ſhall appoint 
a governor, ſecretary, and three judges, The governor and 
judges are authorized to adopt and publiſh in the diſirid, 
ſuch laws of the original ſtates, criminal and civil, as may be 
neceſlary and beſt ſuited to the circumſtances of the diltrif, 
and report them to congreſs, and if approved, they ſhall 
continue in force, till the organization of the general aſſembly 
of the diſtrict, who ſhall have authority to alter them. 80 
ſoon as there ſhall be 5000 free male inhabitants of full age, 
in the diſtrict, they ſhall receive authority to elect repreſem 
tatives, one for every 500 free male inhabitants, to repreſent 
them in the general aſſembly; the repreſentation to increaſe 
progreſſively with the number of free male inhabitants, till 
there be 25 repreſentatives; after which the number and 
proportion of the repreſentatives ſhall be regulated by the 
legiſlature. The general aflembly, or legiſlature, ſhall conſt 
ot the governor, legiſlative council, and houſe of repreſen- 
tatives. The legiſlative council ſhall conſiſt of five members, 
to continue in olhice five. years, unleſs ſooner removed by 
congreſs. | 

In the ordinance of congreſs, for the government of this 
territory, it is provided, that aſter the ſaid territory acquires 
a certain degree of population, it ſhall be divided into Rates. 
The Eaſtern ſtate, that is thus provided to be made, is bound- 
ed on the Great Miami on the Welt, aud by the Pennſylvania 
line on the Eaſt. The centre of this flate will tall between 
the Sioto and the Hokhoking. 
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NEW MADRID. 
IN this place it may not be amiſs to mention, that a ſettles 


ment has lately commenced, with advantageous proſpects, on 


the Weſtern {ide of the Miſſiſippi, oppofite the mouth of the 
Ohio. The ſpot on which the city is building, is called 
New Madrid. This ſettlement, which is without the limits 
of the United States, in the Spaniſh dominions, is conduct- 
ing by Colonel Morgan, under the patronage of the Spaniſh 
king. New Madrid, from its local ſituation and adventitious 


| privileges, is in proſpe& of being the great emporium of 


the Weſtern country, unleſs the free navigation of the Miſ- 
ſiſippi ſhould be opened to the United States. And even 
ſhould this deſired event take place, which probably will not 
without a rupture with Spain, this muſt be a place of great 
trade, For here will naturally centre the immenſe quantities 
of produce that will be borne downthe Illinois, the Miſſiſippi, 


the Ohio, and their various branches; and if the carriers can 
find as good a market for their cargoes here, as at New-Or- 


leans or the Weſt-Indies, aud can procure the articles they 
deſire, they will gladly ſave themſelves the difficulties and 
dangers of navigating the long Miſſiſippi. It has been ſup- 
poſed by ſome, that all ſettlers who go beyond the Miſſiſip- 
2 will be for ever loſt to the United States. There 1s, I 

elieve, little danger of this, provided they are not provoked 
to withdraw their friendſhip. The emigrants will be made 
up of citizens of the United States. They will carry along 
with them their manners and cuſtoms, their habits of go- 
vernment, religion, and education; and as they are to be 
indulged with religious freedom, and with the privilege of 
making their own laws, and of conducting education npon 
their own plans, theſe American habits will undoubtedly be 
cheriſhed, If ſo, they will be Americans in fact, though 
nominally the ſubjects of Spain, It is true, Spain will draw 
a revenue fiom them, but in return they will enjoy peculiar 
commercial advantages, the benefit of which will be expe- 
rienced by the United States, and perhaps be an ample com. 
penſation for the loſs of ſo many citizens as may migrate 
thither. In ſhort, this ſettlement, if conducted with judges. 
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VERMONT 


Is bounded on the N. by Canada; on tlie E. by Connefti. 
cut river, which ſeparates it from New Hampſhire; on the $, 
by Maſſachuſetts ; and on the W. by New York. I: is ſituated 
between 420 50“ and 45 degrees of N. latitude, and between 
729 10“ and 739 40 W. longitude from London; being 155 

miles long, and 60 braod. 

Vermont is divided into the ſeven following counties: 


Counties. Cbief Towns. 
Fee ll 8 = - Bennington and Mancheſter, 
OE no inns: Rutland, 
MEI ˙ V Addiſon, 
PP Newfane. 
CRHMMAGDR. x of Colcheſter, 
Orange,..... . Newbury. 
r Woodſtock. 


Theſe counties are divided into townſhips, which are gene- 
rally ſix miles ſquare. 0 
This ſtate, on the Eaſt fide of the mountains, is watered b 
Paupanhooſak, Quechey, Welds, White, Black, and We 
rivers, Which run from Weſt to Eaſt into Connecticut river; 
and Weſt of the mountains, by the river Lamoil, over which 
1s a natural ſtone bridge, ſeven or eight rods in length, by 
Onion river and Otter Creek, which empty by one mouth into 
Lake Champlain. : | | 
A chain of high mountains, running North and South, di- 
vides this ſtate nearly in the centre between ConneRicut river 
and Lake Champlain. The height of land is generally from 
20 to 30 miles from the river, and about the ſame diſtance 
from the New York line, The natural growth upon this 
mountain, is hemlock, pine, ſpruce, and other evergreens; 
hence it has always a grecn appearance, and on this account 
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has obtained the deſcriptive name of Ver Mons, Green 
Mountain. | 
The country is generally hilly, but not rocky. It is finely 
watered, and affords the beſt of palturage for cattle. On 
the banks of the lakes, rivers, and rivulets, are many fine tracts 
of rich interval land. The heavy growth of timber, which 
is common throughout the ſtate, eviace the ſtrength and ſerti- 
lity of the ſoil, TN 
There is no climate in the world more healthy than that of 
Vermont. Snow begins to fall commonly in the beginning 
of November, and 1s generally gone by the middle of April, 
During this ſeaſon, the inhabitants generally enjoy a ſerene ſky, 
and a keen, cold air. There are upwards of 19,000 men upon 
the militia rolls of this ſtate. Theſe conſiſt of two diviſions, 
one on the Welt, the other on the Eaſt fide of the mountain. 
The character, manners, cuſtoms, laws, policy, and religion of 
the whabitants of Vermont are ſimilar to thoſe of the people 
of New England. | | | 
Concerning the conſtitution we muſt obſerve, that the inha- 
bitants of Vermont, by their repreſentatives in convention, at 
Windſor, on the 25th of December, 1777, declared that the 
territory called Vermont, was, and of right ought to be a free 
and independent ſtate; and for the purpofe of maintaining 
regular government in the ſame, they made a ſolemn declara- 
tion of their rights, and ratified a conſtitution. By the frame 
of government, the ſupreme legiſlative power is veſted in a 
houſe of repreſentatives of the freemen of the flate of Ver- 
mont, to be choſen annually by the freemen on the firſt Tueſ- 
day in September, and to meet the ſecond Thurſday of the 
ſucceeding October ; this body is veſted with all the powers 
neceſlary for the legiſlature of a free ſtate ; two-thirds of the 
whole number of repreſentatives elected, make a quorum. 
Each inhabited town throughout the ſtate has a right to ſend 
one repreſenta'ive to the aſſembly. The fupreme executive 
power is veſted in a governor, licutenant-governor, and twelve 
counſellors, to be . annually in the ſame manner, and 
veſted with the ſame powers as in ConneQicut. ; 
Before the late war the tract of country called Vermont, was 
claimed both by New York and New Hampſhire. When hoſti- 
lities commenced between Great Britain and her colonies, the 
inhabitants, conſidering themſclvcs as in a Rate of nature, and 
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not within any legal juriſdiction, aſſociate 

themſelvesa en of civil ee in "—_ q 
ſtitution they have continued to exerciſe all the powers? fa 
independent ſtate ; and have flouriſhed. On the 4th of M 5 
1791, agreeable to act of Congreſs of December 6th 10 
this ſtate became one of the United States, and evaſiitme * 
fourteenth, and not the leaſt reſpectàble pillar in the — . 


TO our general account of the United States of North 
America, p. 301, it may not be improper to add, ſome jnfor 
mation concerning the commerce of thoſe ſtates, as relatin X 
Great Britain, eſpecially as the critical fituation of thin hy 
ring the laſt twelve or fourteen months between the Amaia 
—_ 2 the Britiſh government render at highly intereſting 
3 ane eee on the preſent condition of their 

y a recent inveſtigation in Great Britain, iti i 
that, in the year 1791, the United States took ee 
dom, excluſive of ireland and the Britiſh Eaſt Indies on 
which they import many manufactures, the immenſe value in 


Britiſh manufactures of 3,929,7711. 128. 8d. In the ſame year, 


4. 


Ruſſia took...... „ . 201,2 | 
Denmark and Norway re Bo : 
J!. doo una cs 0289 £6 
VC 39,833 16 9. 
eee . „ 43,403 16 -2 
44 4 e 98 2 
Holland. HOES Sv ws bag, 3 3 
Auſtrian Hand ers 387,399 0 7 
Portugal and Madeira ........ 657,388 7 3 
Spain and Canaries 582,914 4 3 
Gibraltar and the Streights ... 224,673 16 9 
eee an l 4 „ Y e 
ürkey r r e eee 9988 18 
Foreign and Weſt Indies..... 462,000 12 3 
„„ e 1,900 15: 4 
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Total. 2 2 2 —V— 2 5452,52 d 17 
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So that the United States took nearly three-fourths as „„ 
1s almoſt all the world beſides! A ſtriking proof that the 
friendſhip and alliance of America ought to be ſought for, and 


ed far 
is COM 


hes 4 encouraged, by the ople of Great Britain. 

arch The buſineſs of ſhip building has rapidly encreaſed ; for, in 
179%, Wthe year 1792, it was greater than it had been in any former 
= year ſince the lettlement of the country, and much greater in 
Vitg 


1793 than in the preceding year. It appears, from an incoms \ 
pleat, but authentic note, of the veſſels built in the United 
States during the eighteen months following December 31, 
North 1792, that they amounted to eighty thouſand tons; The ports 
nfo. W of Nantucket, Boſton, Alexandria, Edenton, and (for one year 
ng to Jof the time) Baltimore, and ſeveral others of inferior conſe- 
s du MW quence are not included in the return. The quantity built at 
rica MW Philadelphia was 10,204 tons, although the epidemic malady 
ting of 1793, ſuſpended the operations of the artiſts for one entire 
their quarter. The province of Maine appears to have built 15,476 
tons, During the firſt year of the preſent general governs 
ſhed, ment, from March 1789 to March 1799, the whole ſhip build» 
ring. ing of the United States was from 17 to 18,000 tons ; and in 
fron MW the {econd year, ending in March 1791, it was about 32,000 
e in tons. Such has been the progreſs, and ſuch the preſent ſtate 
ear, of the firſt of their mechanic arts! We may likewiſe obſerve, 
that ſeveral ſhips of war are now on the ſtocks, and getting in 
forwardneſs. | | 
The exports of the United States, conſiſt in a great degree 
of the moſt neceſſary food of man and working animals, and 
of raw materials, applicable to manufactures of the moſt 
generalutility and conſumption. To ſhew the progreſſive and 
aſtoniſhing proſperity of the Uuited States, the following is 
the amount of their exports for three years: | 
| Dollars. 
In the year ending in September 1791, . . 18,000,000 
ending in September 1792, . . 21,000,000 
ending in September 1793, . 26, ooo, ooo 
In theſe ſtates there is not any duty upon the exportation 
of the produce of the earth, nor can ſuch duty be impoſed 
on any exported commodities, it being wiſely prohibited 
By the conſtitution. Thus do the United States of North 
America bid fair to conſtitute one of the greateſt and moſt 
powerful nations on the face of the earth. 
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NEW BRITAIN. 


which lies north of Canada, commonly called the Efkimaux 
country, including Labrador, now North and South Wales; 
ſaid to be 850 miles long, and 750 broad. 
Io ſpeak generally, this is a mountainous, frozen, barten 
country, abounding with lakes, rivers, and bays, that furniſh 
plenty of fiſh. The fur of the various animals is cloſe, (oft 
and warm. The fiſhery and the fur trade are the only things 
which render this country valuable. This trade is in the 
hands of a company of nine or ten perſons, who receiveda 
charter in 1670, and whoſe profits are not inconſiderable. 
One year they carried from Great-Britain articles to the . 
mount of 16,0001.; and in return, carried fuis and fiſh to the 
amount of 29,38c1. | 
'The country 1s very thinly inhabited, by a people reſem- 
bling the Laplanders, and the other nations in the north-wel- 
tern parts of Europe, from whence their anceſtors probably 
_ migrated. | 2 
New Britain was diſcovered, by Sebaſtian Cabot for 
Henry VII. of England, in 1498; and Mr. Hudſon viſited 
the inland ſeain 1607, whence it obtained the name of 
Hudſon's bay ; but no Engliſh governor was ſent over till 
1684. During the war in Queen Anne's reign, the French 
reduced all the Engliſh ſettlements, except Albany ; but they 
were again reſtored by the treaty of Utrecht in 19413. The 
inland parts of this country are but little known, the ferocity 
of the natives, and the coldueſs of the climate, having bither- 
to deterred the Britiſh from making any ſettlements, except 
on the coaſts of Hud ſon's bay. 


UNDER this name is comprehended all the tract of country 
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CANADA oz QUEBEC. 


Tuls province is bounded on the N. by New Britain; on 
the E. by the Bay of St. Lawrence ; on the S. by Nova Scotia 
and the United States; and on the W. by unknown lands. It. 
is ſituated between 45 and 52 degrees of N. latitude, and be- 
tween 61 and 81 degrees of W. longitude from London; being 
600 miles long, and 209 broad. 

The principal rivers are, the Outtauais, St, John's, Se- 
guina, Deſpraires, and Trois Rivieres, which are large, bold, 
and deep, and are all ſwallowed up by the river St. Law- 
rence, (formerly called Canada, whence the name of the 
province,) which falls into the Atlantic Ocean at Cape Roſi- 
eres, by a mouth go miles broad. | 

The cold is ſo exceſſive, from December to April, that the 
largeſt rivers are ſrozen over, and the ſnow lies ſeveral feet: 
deep, even in the temperate latitude of Paris. The ſoil, how- 
ever, is very good, and produces wheat and inferior grains, 
and tobacco in great abundance, The uncultivated parts, 
both here and in the reſt of America, contain the greateſt 
foreſts in the world. The ſpecies of trees are {9 numerous, 
that no botaniſt has been able to make himſelf thoroughly 
acquainted with them. The red elms are often hollowed by 
the Indians, into canoes large enough to contain a dozen 
people. There are two ſorts of cedar and oak, the white 
and the red; three ſorts of aſh, the free, the mongrel, and 
the baſterd ; three ſorts of walnut, the hard, the ſoft, and 
the ſmooth. Here are alſo the vinegar tree, the fruit of 
which, infuſed in water, produces vinegar ; the white thorn z 
the cotton tree, the flowers of which, when ſhaken in the 
morning before the dew falls off, yield a ſubſtance like honey, 
and the ſeed or pod coutains a very fine cotton. Turkey corn, 
French beans, gourds, melons, and ſome others. 

In 1784, a cenſus of the inhabitants of the province of Ques 
bec was taken, by order of General Haldimand, when they 
amounted to 113,012 Engliſh and French, excluſive of the 
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Loyaliſls, who have lately ſettled in the upper parts of th 
province, to the number, it is ſaid, of 10,000, 

The conſtitution of the province is founded on the 1 thy 
George III. called the Quebec Bill, By this bill, the leg. 
ſlative power is veſted in the governor and legiſlative council 
The council is compoſed of the Lieutenant Governor, Chit 
Juſtice, and Secretary for the time” being, and twenty othet 
members, nearly one half of whom are French. They are ape 
Pointed by the crown. | 

The amount of the exports from the province of Quebec is 
the year 1786, was 343,202 l. 19s. 6d, The amount of in- 
ports in the ſame year was 325,1161l, The ex ports conſiſted 
of wheat, flour, biſcuit, flax ſeed, lumber of various kinds, 
fiſh, potaſh, oil, ginſeng and other medicinal roots, but 
3 of furs and peltries, to the amount of 285,991, 

he imports conſiſted of rum, brandy, molaſſes, coffee, fi. 
gar, wines, tobacco, ſalt, chocolate, proviſions for the troops, 
and dry goods, 

This country was diſcovered by the Engliſh as early t 
about 1597, and ſettled by the French in 1608, who kept 
poſſeſſion of it till 1963, when, after a long and bloody war, 
it fell into the hands of the Britiſh, to whom it has ever ſince 
belonged, | | 
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Nova Scotia, (i. e. New Scotland,) is bounded on the W. 
| by the Eaſtern boundary of the United States; on the N. by 
the river St. Lawrence; and on the E. and S. by the Gulph of 
St. Lawrence, and the Atlantic Ocean. It is ſituated be. 
tween 43 and 49 degrees of N. latitude, and between 60 and 
67 degrees of W. longitude from London; being 350 miles 
long, and 250 broad. 
The rivers Riſgouche and Nipiſiguit run from Weſt to Ealt, 
and fall into the Bay of St. Lawrence. St. John's, Paſlamag- 
nadi, and St. Croix, run from North to South, into the Bay 
of Fundy, or the ſea. Nova Scotia is indented with nume- 
rous bays, which afford many commodious, bold harbours. 
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e Bay of Fundy is the largeſt of the bays, and extends 50 
Jeagues into the country. Here the ebb and flow of the tide 
is from 45 to 60 feet. | 

During a great part of the year the atmoſphere is clouded 
with thick fog, which renders it unhealthy for the inhabi- 
tants ; and four of five months it is intenſely cold. A great 
part of this country lies in foreſt, and the foil, in moſt parts, 
is thin and barren. On the banks of the rivers, and ſome 
other parts, the ſoil is good; many of the bays, and ſalt- 
water rivers, and ſome parts of the ſea coaſt, are bordered 
with tracts of ſalt marſh. The inhabitants do not raiſe pro- 
vihon enough for home conſumption. They ſubſiſt princi» 
pally by the lumber trade, which is ſupplied by their foreſts ; 
and by the fiſhery, which is very profitable. | 

Notwithſtanding the forbidding aſpe& of this country, it 
was here that ſome of the firſt European ſettlements were 
made, The firſt grant of land in it, was made by ſames J. 
to his ſecretary William Alexander, who named it Nova 
Szotia, or New Scotland. Since that time it has frequently 
changed from one private proprietor to another, and re» 
peatedly from the French to the Engliſh, At the peace 
of Utrecht it was confirmed to the Engliſh, under whoſe go- 
vernment it has ever ſince continued. In 1784, this province 
was divided into two governments; one of which is called 
New Brunſwick, and lies bordering on the United States; the 
other retains the name of Nova Scotia. 


SPANISH AMERICA. 
EAST AND WEST FLORIDA. 


| Tuis country has Georgia on the N. the Atlantic Ocean 
on the E. the Gulph of Mexico on the S. and the river Miſſi- 
fippi on the W. It is ſituated between 25 and g1 degrees of 
N. latitude, and between 80 and ga degrees of W. longitude 
from London; being 600 miles long, and 130 broad. 

St. John's and Indian rivers, which empty into the Atlane 
tic Ocean; Seguana, Apalachicola, Chatahatchi, Eſcambiay 


* 
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Mobile, Paſcagoula, and Pearl rivers, all of which riſe in 
Georgia, and run ſoutherly into the Gulph of Mexico, 

At the Equinoxes, eſpecially autumnal, there are generally 
heavy rains for ſeveral weeks together. At other ſeaſons, the 
air of Florida is pure and wholeſome : the native Indians are 
_ and more vigorous than their neighbours the Mexicans; 
and many perſons from England have aſcribed the recovery of 
their health in conſumptions to this climate, | 
+ There are, in this country, a great variety of ſoils. The 
eaſtern part of it, near and about St. Auguſtine, is far the moſt 
unfruitful ; yet even heretwo crops of Indian corn a year are 
produced. The banks of the rivers which water the Floridas, 
and the parts contiguous, are of a ſuperior quality, and well 
adapted to the culture of rice and corn, while the more inte- 
rior country, which is high and pleaſant, abounds with wood 
of almoſt every kind: particularly white and red oak, pine, 

hickory, cypreſs, red and white cedar. The intervals between 
the hilly part of this country are extremely rich, and produce 
ſpontaneouſly the fruits ind vegetables that are common to 
Georgia and the Carolinas. But Florida is rendered valuable 
in a peculiar manner, by its extenſive ranges for cattle. 

- The Floridas have experienced the viciſſitudes of war, and 
frequently changed maſters, belonging alternately to the French 
and Spaniards. It was ceded by the latter to the Engliſh at 
the peace of 1763. During the laſt war, they were again 
1educed by the arms of his Catholic Majeſty, and guarantced 
to the crown of Spain by the late definitive treaty, Its firſt 
diſcoverer was Sebaſtian Cabot, in 1497. 


LOUISIANA 


Has the Miſſiſppi on the E. the Gulph of Mexico on the 
S. New Mexico on the W. and unknown lands on the N. 
This country is interſected by a number of fine rivers, 
among which are the Natchitohes, which empty into the 
Miſſiſippi above Point Coupce, and the Adayes or Mexicano 
river, emptying into the Gulph of Mexico. 
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The greater part of the white inhabitants are Roman Ca- 
tholics. They are governed by a viceroy from Spain, and 
their number is unknown, Louiſiana is agreeably ſituated 
between the extremes of heat and cold. Its climate varies 
as it extends towards the North. The ſouthern parts, lying 
within the reach of the refreſnirg breezes from the fea, are 
not ſcorched like thoſe under the ſame latitudes in Africa; 
and its northern regions are colder than thoſe of Europe under 
the ſame parallels, with a wholeſome, ſerene air. Their 
timber is as fine as any in the world, and the quantities of live - 
oak, aſh, mulberry, walnut, cherry, cypreſs, and cedar, are 
aſtoniſhing. The neighbourhood of the Miſſiſippi, beſides, fur- 
niſhes the richeſt fruits in great variety; the ſoil is particularly 
adapted for hemp, flax, and tobacco; and indigo 1s at this 
time a ſtaple commodity, which commonly yields the planter 
three or four cuttings a year. In a word, whatever is rich and 
rare in the moſt deſirable climates in Europe, ſeems to be the 
ſpontaneous production of this delightful country. 

The Miſſiſippi, on which the fine country of Louiſiana is 
ſituated, was firſt diſcovered by Ferdinand de Soto, in 1541. 
Monſieur de la Salle was the Ei who traverſed it. He, in 
the year 1682, having palſcd down to the mouth of the 
Miſſiſippi, and ſurveyed the adjacent country, returned to Ca- 
nada, from whence he took paſſage to France. From the 
flattering accounts which he gave of the country, and the con- 
ſequential advantages that would accruc from ſettling a colony 
in thoſe parts, Louis XIV. was induced to eſtabliſh a company 
for the purpoſe. Accordingly a ſquadron of four veſſels, 
amply provided with men and proviſions, under the command 
of Monlieur de la Salle, embarked, with an intention to ſettle 
near the mouths of the Miſſiſippi. But he unintentionall 
ſailed 100 leagues to the weſtward of it, where he attempte 
to eſtabliſh a colony; but through the unfavourableneſs of the 
climate, moſt of his men miſerably periſhed, and he himſelf 
was villainouſly murdered, not long after, by two of his own 
men. Monſieur Ibberville ſucceeded him in his laudable 
attempts. He, after two ſucceſsful voyages, died while 
preparing ſor a third, Crozat ſucceeded him; and in 1712, 
the king gave him Louihana. This grant continued but a 
ſhort time after the death of Louis XIV. In 176g, Louiſiana 
was ceded to the king of * to whom it now belongs. 
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| THis country is bounded on the N. by unknown lands; n W 

the E. by Louiſiana; on the S. by Old Mexico and the Pacitt 
Ocean; and on the W. by the ſame ocean. It is ſituated 
between 23 and 43 degrees of N. latitude, and between g 
and 126 degrees of W. longitude from London; being 2000 
miles long, and 1600 miles broad. 


Provinces. | Chief Towns, 
Apachen, .c ao of on ore5 oo oo: Sts Antonia, 
New Mexico Proper Santa Fe, 
GEO Co wn co ect onto ss 8 Tuape, 
California, a peninſula,........ St. Juan. 


nothing but their zealous endeavours to convert the natives, 
could have induced them to ſettle there. The falſchood of 
this repreſentation, however, has ſince been detected, and a 
very favourable account has been given of the climate and 
foil, A valuable pearl fiſhery has been found on its coaſts, 
and mines of gold have been diſcovered of a very promiſig 
appearance, In California, there falls in the morning a great 
quantity of dew, which, ſettling on the role leaves, candies, 
and becomes hard like manna, having all the ſweetnels of 
refined ſugar, without its whiteneſs. There is alſo anothervery 
ſingular natural production. In the heart of the country there 
are plains of ſalt, quite firm and clear as cryſtal, which, con- 
ſidering the vaſt quantities of fiſh found on its coals, might 
render it an invaluable acquiſition to an induſtrious nation, 
Cortes, the great conqueror of Mexico, diſcovered the et- 
tenſive peninſula of California in the year 1536, after enduring 
aan 5 hardſhips, and encquntering dangers of almoſt every 
ſpecies. During a long period it continued to be ſo little fre- 


quented, that even its ſorm was unknown, and in moſt maps 


* 
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was repreſented as an iſland, Sir Francis Drake was the firſt 
ho took poſſeſſion of it in 1578, and his right was confirmed 
dy the principal chief in the whole country. 
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en | 3 
; 7000 Is bounded on the N. by New Mexico; on the N. E. by 


the Gulph of Mexico; on the S. E. by Terra Firma; and on 

the S. W. by the Pacific Ocaan. It is ſituated between 8 and 
30 degrees of N. latitude, and 83 and 110 degrees of W. 
longitude from London; being 2900 miles long, and 609 
broad. 1 : 
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Th 5 
e former are chiefly employed in government and trade, 


_ _ 2 7 the ſame chiraQter with the Spaniards in 
wot; 53 gs 4 a larger ſhare of pride; for they conſider 
mſelves as entitled to a very high diſtinction as natives of 
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Europe, and look on the other inhabitants as many degrees 
beneath them. The Indians, who, notwithſtanding the de- 
vaſtations of the firſt invaders, remain in great numbers, are 
become, by continual oppreſſion and indignity, a dejected, 
timorous, and miſerable race of mortals. The blacks here, 
like thoſe in other parts of the world, are ſtubborn, robuſt, 


and hardy, and as well adapted for the groſs and inhuman | 


ſlavery they endure, as any huwan beings. This may ſerve 
for the general character, not only or the Mexicans, but for 
the greater part of the Spaniſh colonies iu South America. 


ah. The population of Mexico, is, however, no longer what it 
was formerly; but the re«ſon is obvious: the ſole cauſe of 
iyely their misfortunes and the depopulation of the country ariſing 
but from the refined cruelties of the Spaniards, whole barbarous 


deeds, though humanity would wiſh to draw a veil over them, 
The are of ſo complicated and baſe a nature, that every perſon in 
every age, ought to execrate that court, which ſhould prompt 
and their commanders to exerciſe ſuch crueltiesas ate here related, 


recorded, that the Spaniards found there 10,000,000 of ſouls. 
This was the exaggerated account of conquerors, to exalt the 
magnificence of their triumph : and it was adopted, without 
examination, with ſo much the more readineſs, as it rendered 
FA them the more odious. Be this as it may, the population of 

Mexico at this time does not amount to above 1,000,000 of 
perſons. It has been aſſerted, and generally believed, that the 
Of firſt conquerors maſſacred the Indians out of a wanton cruelty; 
and that their prieſts, who ought to have inſtilled into them 
notions of clemency and peace, were the vile inſtigators of 


. theſe horrid barbarities. Undoubtedly the inhuman ſoldiers 
all frequently ſhed the blood of the natives without even appa- 
* rent motives; and their prieſts exultingly partook in the 

bloody repaſt. But this was not the real caule of the depo- 
10 pulation of the empire of Mexico; it was the work of a ſlow 


tyranny, and of that avarice which exacted from its wretched 
1ohabitants more rigorous toil than was compatible with their 
conſtitution and the climate of their country. This oppreſſion 
Was, beyond all diſpute, coeval with the conqueſt of Mexico. 
All the lands were divided between the crown, the com- 
panions of Cortez, and the grandees or miniſters who were 


The firſt hiſtorians, and thoſe who copied after them, have 


[* moſt in favour at the court of Spain, The Mexicans appointed 
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to the royal domains, were deſtined to public labours, as th 

learned and celebrated Abbé Raynal informs us, which were 
originally conſiderable. The lot of thoſe who were employel 
in the eſtates of individuals was ſtill more wretched, Al 
degrees groancd under a dreadfully oppreſſive yoke; they 
were ill uſed ; they had no wages given them; and ſervices 
were requiied of them, under which the moſt robuſt men muf 
inevitably have ſunk. The miſerable condition of the 
wretched inhabitants excited the compaſſion of Bartholomew 
de las Caſas, who, ſtruck with the mildneſs and ſimplicity of 
the Indians, became an eccleſiaſtic in order to devote his 
labours to their converſion. This courageous, firm, and diſin- 
tereſted man accuſed his countrymen ot the moſt unwarrant- 
able cruelties and maſſacres before the tribunal of the whole 
world. In his account of the tyranny of the Spaniards in 


America, he ſays, that they deſtroyed 15,00c,co0 of Indians! 


This enormous number muſt appear almoſt incredible in the 
eyes of a ſuperficial reader; but when we conſider, that the 
Span'ards did not charge him with exaggeration in his ac- 
counts, but only with acrimony of ſtyle, the incredibility will 
vaniſh, and the truth alone will appear. The writings cf 
Bartholomew de las Caſas, which indicate the amiable turn of 
his diſpoſition, and the ſublimity of his ſentiments, have 
ſtamped a diſgrace upon his barbarous countrymen, which 
time hath not been able to efface. 

The civil government of Mexico is adminiſtered by tribu- 
nals, called audiences. In theſe courts the viceroy of the 
king of Spain preſides. His employment is the greateſt trul 
and power his Catholic majeſty has at his diſpoſal, and 1s per- 
haps the richeſt government entruſted to any ſubje& in the 
world. The viceroy continues in office but three years. The 
clergy are extremely numerous in Mexico, The prielis, 
monks and nuns of all orders, make a fifth part of the white 
inhabitants, both here and in other parts of Spaniſh America, 
Gage inſinuates, that the principal motives which drew the 
Spaniſh clergy over to America, were the hopes of gaining 
greater riches, and the power of delivering themſelves from 
the confinement of the cloiſters, and of enjoying unteſtrained 
liberty. It is a common thing, indeed, for a prieſt to lay up 
ten or twelve thouſand crowns in ten years time, even thoug| 


ke has but an ordinary cure in Mexico, and lives plentitully 
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Awtztox,) OLD MEXICO, OR NEW SPAIN, 


oft 
and luxuriouſly during the whole of the time; for, the clergy 
are in a manner adored by the comman people in that country. 
He was amazed, he ſaid, to find the monks in the Mexican 
cloiſters, and the parochial clergy: rivalling the quality in their 
dreſs, and luxurious way of life, They drank, they gamed, 
they ſwore, they wenched, and made a jeſt of their vows of 
poverty. Frequently, indeed, they ſave money enough to 
enable them to return to Old Spain, and there purchaſe bi- 
ſhoprics, As to the laity, he ſays, there is not a more bigot- 
ted, or a more debauched people on the face of the earth. A 
preſent to the church wipes off the odium of the greateſt 
crimes. | 

The empire of Mexico was ſubdued by Cortes, in the year 
1521. Montezuma was at that time its emperor. In the 
coutſe of the war, he was treacherouſly taken by Cortes, 
and held as a priſoner, During the impriſonment of Monte- 
zuma, Cortes and his army had made repeated attacks on his 
ſubjeQs, but without ſucceſs. Cortes was now determined, 
as his laſt reſource, to try what the interpoſition of Montezuma 
might have to ſoothe or overawe his ſubjects. This unfor- 
tunate prince, at the mercy of the treacherous Spaniards, and 
reduced to the ſad neceſſity of becoming the inſtrument of hig 
own diſgrace, and of the ſlavery of his ſubjects, advanced to 
the battlements in his royal robes, with all the pomp in which 
he uſed to appear on ſolemn occaſions, At fight of their 
ſovereign, whom they had long been accuſtomed to honour, 
and almoſt to revere as a god, the weapons dropped from their 
hands, every tongue was filent, all bowed their heads, and 
many proſtrated themſelves on the ground. Montezuma 
addreſſed them with every argument that could mitigate their 
rage, or perſuade them to ceaſe from hoſtilities. When he 


| ended his diſcourſe, a ſullen murmur of diſapprobation ran 


through the croud ; to this ſucceeded reproaches and threats 
and their fury riſing in a moment, they violently poured in 
whole flights of arrows, and vollies of ſtones, upon. their 
unhappy monarch ; two of the arrows ſtruck him in the 
body, which, with the blow of a ſtone on his temple, put an 
end to his life. Guatimozin ſucceeded Montezuma, and 
maintained a vigorous oppoſition againſt the aſſaults of Cortes, 
But he, like his de 405," 4 after a noble defence, was forced 
to ſubmit, Previous to this, being aware of his impending 
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fate, he had ordered that all his treaſures ſhould be throw 
into the lake, While a priloner, on ſuſpicion of his having 
concealed his treaſure, he was put to the tortme, which wa 
done by laying him on burning coals ; but he bore whaterer 
the refined cruelty of his tormentors could inflict, with tie 


invincible fortitude of an American warrior. One of hi 
chief favourites, his fellow ſufferer, being overcome by the 
violence of the anguiſh, turned a dejeded eye towards his 
maſter, which ſcemed to implore his permiſſion to reveal all 
he knew. But the high ſpirited prince darted on him a look 
of authority, mingled with ſcorn, and checked his weakneſs 
by aſking, © Am I now repoling on a bed of flowers?" 
Overawed by the reproach, he perſevered in dutiful ſilence, 
and expired. Cortes, aſhamed of a ſcene ſo horrid, reſcued 
the royal victim from the hands of his torturers, and prolong. 
ed a life for new indignities and ſufferings. Cortes died u 
Spain, in the year 1547, in the 62d year of his age. Envied by 
his contemporaries, and ill requited by the court which he 
ſerved, he has been admired and celebrated by ſucceeding ages, 
By his own deſire he was carried to Mexico, and there buried. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
TERRA FIRMA, OR CASTILE DEL ORO, 


'Tris country is bounded on the N. by the Atlantic Ocean; 
on the E. by the ſame Ocean and Surinam; on the S. by 
Amazonia and Peru; and on the W. by the Paciſic Ocean, 
It is ſituated between the equator and 12 degrees of N. lai- 
tude, and betwcen 60 and 82 degrees of W. longitude from 
London; being 14co miles long, and 700 broad. 

Terra Firma 1s divided into the following provinces, 


Provinces. Chief Towns. 
T. Darieõn . . Porto Bello, Panama, 
2. Carthag ena . Carthagena. 
3. St. Martha. .... St. Martha, 
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TERRA FIRMA. 3% 
Protinces. Chief Towns. 

4. Rio de la Hacha,....--.. Rio de la Hacha. 

5. Venezula,...... . Venezula. 

% [T es eee. 

7. New Andaluſia, or Paria, . St. Thomas, 

8. New Granada. Santa FE de Bogota. 


9. Popayann . . Popayan. 


The climate here, eſpecially in the northern parts, is ex- 
tremely hot and ſultry during the whole year. From the month 
of May to the end of November, the ſeaſoncalled winter by the 
inhabitants, is almoſt a continual ſucceſſion of thunder, rain, 
and tempeſts; the clouds precipitating the rains with ſuch 
impetuoſity, that the low lands exhibit the appearance of an 
ocean, Great part of the country 1s of conſequence almoſt 
continually flooded ; and this, together with the exceſſive 
heat, ſo impregnates the air with vapours, that in many pro- 
vinces, particularly about Popayan and Porto Bello, it is ex- 
ceedingly unwholeſome, | ES 

The ſoil of this country is very different; the inland parts 
being rich and fertile, while the coaſts are ſandy and bare 
ren. It is impoſſible to view, without admiration, the per- 
petual verdure of the woods, the luxuriancy of the plains, and 
the towering height of the mountains. This country produces 
corn, ſugar, tobacco, and fruits of all kiads: the moſt re- 


markable is that of the manzanillo tree; which bears a fruit 


reſembling an apple, but which, under this ſpecious appear- 
ance, contains the moſt ſubtle poiſon. _ | 

This part of South America was diſcovered by Columbus, 
in his third voyage to this continent. It was ſubdued and 
ſettled by the Spaniards about the year 1514, after deſtroying, 
with great inhumanity, ſeveral millions of the natives. This 
country was called Terra Firma, on account of its being the 
firſt part of the contincat which was diſcovered} all the lands 
diſcovered previous to this weing iſlands, 9 IÞ 

L 
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PERU 


Is bounded on the N by Terra Fi. 
. 3 Firma; on the E. 
Andes; on the S. by Chili nd on the W. by — . 
Ocean, It is ſituated between the Equator and 25 degrees d 
S. latitude, and 60 and 81 degrees of W. longitude fron 
London; being about 1800 miles long, and 500 broad. 


Provinces. Chief To 

nt | | cg. 
North diviſion; Quito, .... Quito, . f 
Middle diviſion; Lima, or | 


Los Reyes, i... Lima, Cuſco, Callao, 
South diviſion; Los Char- 
„ 6 Potoſi, Poi co. 


A prodigious number of rivers riſe in the Andes, and ru 
through this country, among which are the Grenada or Cay 
dalena, Oronoco, and Amazon. Tbe laſt has its ſource in 
Peru, and after running eaſtward upwards of three thouſand 
miles, falls into the Atlantic Ocean. This river, like al 
other tropical rivers, annually overflows its banks. 
Though Peru lies within the torrid zone, yet, having the 
Pacific Ocean on the Weſt, and the Andes on the Eaſt, the air 

is not ſo ſultry, as is uſual in tropical countries. The ſky is 
generally cloudy, fo that the inhabitants are ſhielded from 
the direct rays of the ſun 3 but what is extremely ſingular, it 
never rains in Peru. This defect, however, is ſufficiently ſup- 
plied by a ſoft and gentle dew, which falls every night on the 
ground, and ſo refreſhes the plants and graſs, as to produce in 
many places the greateſt fertility. In the inland parts of Peru, 


and by the banks of the rivers, the ſoil is generally very fertile, 


but along the ſea coaſt it is a barren ſand, The productions of 
this country are, Indian corn, wheat, balſam, ſugar, wine, 

cotton, cattle, deer, poultry, parrots, wild fowls, lions, 
bears, monkies, &c. Their ſheep are large, and work 4 
beaſts of burden. The province of Quito abounds with cedar, 
cocoa, palm trees, and the Kinguenna, which affords the Pen 
ruvian or Jeſuit's bark; alſo the ſtorax, guiacum, and ſeveral 
other gums and drugs. Gold and ſilver mines are found in 
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every province, but thoſe of Potoſi are the richeſt. The 
mountain of Potoſi alone, is ſaid to have yielded to the Spani- 
ards, the firſt forty years they were in poſſeſſion of it, two 
thouſand millions . of eight. e 
peru is governed by a viceroy, who is abſolute; but it be- 
ing impoſlible for him to ſuperintend the whole extent of his 
government, he delegates a part of his authority to the {everal 
audiences and courts, eſtabliſhed at different places throughout 
his dominions. | 1 
Early in the ſixteenth century, Diego Almagro, Francis Pi- 
zerto, and Ferdinand du Lucque, an eccleſiaſtic, raiſed a fund, 
andentered into articles to proſecute the diſcovery of Peru. In 
the year 1525, Pizarro ſailed to the bay of Guiaquil, near the 
iflands of Pana and St. Clara, in g degrees S. latitude, where 
he met with a rich prize, conſiſting of ſilver diſnes and uten- 
ſils. Such, however, were their difficulties in ſtruggling a- 
gainſt contrary winds and currents, that it was two years be- 


fore our adventurers reached the bay of Guiaquil. Here they 


went on ſhore, and ſent ſome of their people to view the 
country, who reported, that _ came to a town called Tum- 
bez, in which was a temple dedicated to the ſun, well re- 
pleniſhed with gold and ſilver utenſils and ornaments, and 
even the walls lined with gold. Animated by this intelli- 
gence, they embarked again, and ſailed to ſeven degrees S.. 
latitude, where they found a pleaſant fruitful country. They 


returned to Panama, about the latter end. of the year 1327, 


in order to make preparations for the abſolute conqueſt of 
this deſirable coaſt. In the firſt place, Pizarro went over to 


Spain, and procured a commiſſion from the Emperor Charles 


V. to impower him and the reſt of the adventurers to make a 
conqueſt of Peru, and to ſhare the profits of it. He ſoon raiſed 
a body of forces, and ſet ſail again with his companions for 
America. They arrived at Nombre de Dios, in Terra Firma, 
or Darien, in January, 1530. He marched his foices over 
land to Panama, and again embarked them there. He next 
advanced as far as Tumbez, where he found the Peruvians en- 


gaged in a civil war, one party defending their lawful prince, 


and the other joining an uſurper, or pretender to his throne, 
Pizarro joined the malcontents, and made himſelf maſter of 
Tumbez, where he found a prodigious treaſure, Then hav- 


ing built the fortreſs of St, Michael, for the ſecurity of his 


* 
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conqueſts, he advanced to Caxamachia, where he 
the Inca, or Emperor, of Peru, was encamped. He = 4 
in his march by an embaſſy from that monarch, who offered 
ſubmit himſelf and his country to the dominion of the Spati 
ards. The propoſal was accepted; but, notwithſtzndin 
Pizarro, on the gd of May, 1532, treacherouſly fell up 
the Indians at Caxamachia, murdered ſome thouſands of then 
and made the Emperor, or Inca, his priſoner. Soon aſi 
this adventure, Almagro brought him a further reinforce. 
ment of troops, Pizarro now believed himſelf ſtrong enough 
to ſubdue the country, ſo he put the emperor to death an 
marched towards the capital city of Cuſco, of which he took 
poſſeſſion in October, 1532. On the 6th of January, 1333 
Pizarto laid the foundation of Lima, which the Spaniard 
choſe to make the ſeat of their government, and gave it th 
name of „the City of the Kings,“ as it was begun on the day 
the eaſtern kings made their preſents to our Saviour at Beth- 
lehem. The natives have frequently attempted to regain their 
liberty, but have hitherto been unſucceſsful. Some late in- 
furre ions have happened, in which the natives have again 
endeavoured to ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke, but the conſe- 
quences have not anſwered their expectations. From the 
diſaffection of ſeveral of the Spaniſh provinces, however, it 
is more than probable, a revolt will take place in the courle 
of a few years which will ſever the Spaniſh provinces from 
the crown of Spain, Fo | 
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. Tris country is bounded on the N. by Peru; on the E. by 
Paraguay; on the W. by the Pacific Ocean; and on the 8. 
by Patagonia. It is ſituated between 25 and 45 degrees of 5. 
latitude, and between 65 and 85 degrees of W. longitude 
from London; being 1200 miles long, and 300 miles broad. 


Prouinces. Chief Towns. 
Chili Proper... . St. Iago, Baldivia, Imperial. 
| . Cuyo, ALLELE EEETTTESL, „ San Juan de Frontiera. 
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The air of Chili, though in a hot climate, is remarkablY 
emperate, occaſioned by the refreſhing breezes from the ſea» 
nd the cool winds from the top of the Andes, which are con- 
inually covered with ſnow, This country is free from light- 
ing, and although thunder is frequently heard, it is far up 
n the mountains. The ſoil is extremely fertile, being water- 
d with numberleſs little rivulets from the mountains, It 
produces, in the greateſt abundance, apples, pears, plumbs, 


peaches, quinces, apricots, almonds, olives, grapes, cocoa 
nuts, figs, &c. | 
and the rivers themſelves roll on golden ſands. 


It abounds in gold, filver and lead mines, 
But their 
ſtaple commodity is cattle ; they have them in ſuch abundance,. 
as frequently to calt the fleſh into the rivers, reſerving the 
hides, tallow, and tongues for exportation. 5 

The Spaniards made ſeveral attempts to reduce this coun- 
try, but with no great ſucceſs till the year 1541, when they 
built the capital St. Iago, now the reſidence of the Spani 


| Governor, and a Biſhop's ſee; and afterwards Coquimbo, 


Conception, and Baldivia, The natives are remarkable for 
wit, fortitude, and paticnce ; and the Spaniards to this Gap: 
have never been able to ſubdue them; they continue ſtill mat- 
ters of part of the inland country, There have lately been- 
ſame formidable inſurrections againſt the Spaniaids by the 
natives, which have greatly alarmed the Spaniſh court, In 
conſequence of which, ſeveral privileges have been reſtored to- 
the natives, but they are ſtill diſſatisfic d. | 


PARAGUAY, OR LA PLATA, 
Is bounded on the N. by Amazonia on the E. by Brazil oy 
on the S. by Patagonia; and on the W. by Peru and Chili. 
It is ſituated between 12 and g7 degrees of S. latitude, and 


50 and 75 degrees of W. longitude from London; being 
1600 miles ong, and 1000 broad. 


Provinces Chief Tons. 
Paraguay... . Aſſumption. 
Eat divikon; AA St. Anne, 3 
| Won Guairs,'.c cc. -» Cividad Reals: 


CUragua,....... . Los Reyes. 
„3 


PARAGUAY, OR LA PLATA, [Ame 


| Provinces, Chief Towns. 
zien. { TUCUMAN,....-- . St. Iago. 
South diviflon; Rio de la Plata, .. Buenos Ayres, the c 
pital of the pr. 
vince. 


This country, beſides an infinite number of ſmall rivers, iz 
watered by three principal ones, which, united near the ſe, 
form the famous Rio de la Plata, or Plate river, and which 
annually overflow their banks, and, on their receſs, lee 
them enriched with a ſlime, that produces great plenty of 
whatever is committed to it. This river, where it unite 
with the ocean, is 150 miles broad, At 100 miles from its 
mouth, a ſhip in the middle of the channel cannot be ſcen 
from either ſhore; and at Buenos Ayres, 100 miles ſtill fur. 
ther back, one cannot diſcern the oppoſite ſhore. There are 
no mountains of conſequence here, excepting that remarkable 
chain which divides South America, called the Andes. 

This country conſiſts of extenſive plains, 300 leagues over, 
except on the Eaſt, where it is ſeparated by high mountain 

from Brazil. La Plata is a moſt deſireable climate, and one 
of the moſt fruitful countries in the world. The cotton and 
tobacco produced here, with the herb called Paragua, which 
is peculiar to this country, would alone be ſufficient to form a 
flouriſhing commerce, There are here alſo ſeveral gold and 
ſilver mines. | | 
The Spaniards firſt diſcovered this country in the year 1315, 
and founded the town of Buenos Ayres in 1535. Moſt of the 
country is {till inhabited by the native Americans. The 
| Jeſuits have been indefatigable in their endeavours to convert 
the Indians to the belief of their religion, and to introduce 
among them the arts of civilized life, and have met with ſur- 
prizing ſucceſs. It is ſaid that above $40,000 families, ſeve- 
ral years ago, were ſubjc& to the Jeſuits, living in obedience, 
and an awe. bordering on adoration, yet procured without 
any violence or conſtraiut. In 1967, the Jeſuits were ſent 
out of America, by royal authority, and their ſubjects were 
put upon the ſame footing with the reſt of the country. 
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PORTUGUESE AMERICA. 
SR A 2 I Los 


THIS extenſive country is bounded on the N, by the river 
Amazon and the Atlantic Ocean; on the E. by the ſame 
ocean; on the S. by the Rio de La Plata; and on the W. by 
guy and Amazonia, It is ſituated between the Equator 
and 35 degrees of N. latit ade, and between 35 and 60 de- 
grees of W. longitude from London. 

The air of this country is hot, but bealthy, and the ſoil 
exceedingly fertile in maize, millet, rice, fruits, ſaffron, 
balſam of capivi, ginger, indigo, amber, roſin, train oil, cot- 
ton, the beſt of tobacco, fine ſugar, brazil wood, &c. Here 
alſo are mines of gold, filver, and diamonds, and a great 
quantity of excellent cryſtal and jaſper. This country alſo 
abounds in cattle, apes, parrots, and beautiful birds. The 
rivers and lakes are ſtored with fiſh, and there is a whale fiſh» 
ery on the coaſt. 

The coaſt of this large country is only known ; the natives 
{till poſſeſs the inland parts; whereof thoſe towards the North 
are called Tapayers, and thoſe in the South Tupinamboys, 
Theſe natives ſcem to have little religion, and no temple or 
place for public worſhip ; but yet are ſaid to believe a future 
1 have ſome notion of rewards and puniſhments after 
this life. | | | | 

The Portugueſe diſcovered this country in the year 1500, 
but did not plant it till the year 1549, when they took pol. 
ſeſſion of All Saints Bay, and built the city of St. Salvador, 
which is now the reſidence of the Viceroy and Archbiſhop. 
The Dutch invaded Brazil in 162g, and ſubdued the northern 
provinces ; but the Portugueſe agreed, in 1661, to pay the 
Dutch eight tons of gold, to relinquiſh their intereſt in this 
country, which was accepted, and the Portugueſe remained 
in peaceable poſſeſſion of all Brazil till about the end of 3762, 
when the Spaniſh Governor of Buenos Ayres, hearing of a 
war between Portugal and Spain, took, after a month's ſiege, 
the Portugueſe frontier fortreſs, called St. Sacrament z but by 
the treaty of peace it was reſtored, 19” 
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G U I A N A, 8 
(Belonging to the French and Dutch, 


Is divided into Cayenne, whi | 
, which belon | 
into Surinam, which is a Dutch ee Oy 
Cayenne extends 240 miles along the coaſt of Guiana 
and near 300 within land, It is bounded North by 
Surinam; Eaſt, by the Atlantic; South, by Amazonia; Wel 
by Guiana. All the coaſt is very low, but within land then 
are fine hills, very proper for ſettlements. The commodities 
are ſimilar to thoſe ot the Weſt India iſlands. 
Surinam is one of the richeſt and molt valuable colonies 
belonging to the United Provinces. The chief trade of Suri- 
nam conhitts in ſugar, cotton, coffee of an excellent kind, tobac- 
co, flax, ſkins, and ſome valuable dying drugs. They trade with 
the United States, of whom they 1eceive horſes, live cattle 
and proviſions, and give in exchange large quantities of wo⸗ 
laſſes. The Torporiſic cel is found in the rivers of Guiana, 
which, when touched either by the hand, or by a rod of iron, 
gold, copper, or by a ſtick of ſome particular kinds of heavy 
wood, communicates a ſhock perfectly like that of electricitj. 
There is an immenſe number and variety of ſnakes in this 
country, which form one of its principal inconveniences. The 
parts neareſt the ſea are low and covered with water, and the 
climate very unwholeſome: but the colony is in a flouriſhing 
condition. Tue chief ſettlement is at Parimaribo, a 1-rge 
and populous town, built.on the river Surinam. | 


— — 


THE INDIAN COUNTRIES. 


: TRE Ind ian countries bere meant, are thoſe which continue 
in the ſole poſſeſſion of the natives, or in which there are no 
European ſettlements ; and are only two, namely, Amazůnis 
and Patagonia. e 5 e 
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AMAZONIA 


IS bounded on the N. by Terra Firma and Guiana; on the 
. by the Atlantic Ocean and Brazil; on the S. by Faraguay; 
ad on the W. by Peru, It is about 1200 miles long, and 
960 broad. | 
The Amazon, which is one of the largeſt rivers in the 
or1d, runs a courſe from Welt to Eaſt of about gooo miles, 
ind receives near 200 other rivers, many of which have a 
zurſe of 5 or 600 leagues, and ſome of them not inferior to 
ne Hudſon and the Delaware. The breadth of this 11ver, at 
its mouth, where it diſcharges itſelf by ſeveral channels iato 
the ocean, almoſt under the equator, is 150 miles; and 1500 
miles from its mouth it is 30 or 49 fathoms deep. In the 
rainy ſeaſon it overflows its banks, and waters and fertilizes 


the adjacent country, 


The fair ſeaſon here is about the time of the ſolſtices, and 
the wet or rainy ſeaſon at the time of the equinoxes, The 
trees, fields, and plants, are verdant all the year round The 
ſoil is extremely rich, producing corn, grain, and fruits of all 
kinds, tobacco, ſugar canes, cotton, caſſavi root, potatoes, 
yams, ſarſaparilla, gums, raiſins, balſams of various kinds, 
pine apples, guavas, bananas, &c. The foreſts are ſtored with 
wild honey, deer, wild fowls, and parrots. The rivers and 
lakes abound with fiſh, of all ſorts; but are much infeſted 
with crocodiles, alligators, and water ſerpents. | 

The Indian nations inhabiting this wide country, are very 
numerous ; the banks of almoſt every river are inhabited by a 
different people, who are governed by petty ſovereigns, called 


Caciques, who are diſtinguiſhed from their ſubjects by coro- 
| nets of beautiful feathers. They are idolators, and worſhip 


the images of their ancient heroes, In their expeditions they 
carry their gods along with them, 

The fuſt diſcovery of this country was made by Franciſco 
Orellana, about the year 1580, who coming from Peru, failed 
down the river Amazon to the Atlantic Ocean, He obſerved 
on the banks of the river, companies of women in arms, and 
from thence called the country Amazonia, or the land of the 
Amazons ; and gave the name of Amazon to the river, which 
tormerly had been called Maragnon, It was, however, after 
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wards found, that theſe women were not ſoldiers, but that 
only attended their huſbands in time of war, according to th 
cuſtom of their country. The Spaniards made ſeveral attempy 
to 2 this country, but always met with ſo many difficult 
and diſaſters as rendered all their deſigns abortive. Th 
Portugueſe have ſome ſmall ſettlements on that part of th 
coaſt which lies betwixt Cape North and the mouth of tie 
river Amazon; but this excepted, the natives are in the (gle 
poſſeſſion of all the country. 


PATAGONIA 


IS a tract of country having Chili on the N. the Atlantc 
| Ocean on the E. and the Pacific Ocean on the S. and W. | 
is ſituated between 45 and 57. 30 degrees of S. latitude, and 
between 70 and 85 degrees of W. longitude from London; 
being about 750 miles long, and goo broad. 

This country is full of high mountains, which are covetel 
with ſnow moſt of the year. The ftorms of wind, rain, 
and ſnow, here are terrible. The ſoil is very barren, and ha 
never been cultivated. : 

The natives live in thatched huts, and wear no clothes, 
notwithſtanding the rigour of the climate. They live chief 
on fiſh and game, and what the earth ſpontaneouſly produces. 
They are of a tawny complexion, have black hair, and are a 
brave, hardy, active race. Their arms are bows and arrows 
headed with flints. We know nothing of their government 
or religion. | 

Ferdinand Magellan, a Portugueſe, in the ſervice of Spain, 
firſt diſcovered this country; at leaſt he was the firſt that ſailed 
through the ſtreights called by his name. Magcllan paſſed 
theſe ſtreights in the year 1519. The continent is often 
called Terra Magellanica; and the largeſt of the neigh 
bouring iſles, from a volcano in it, is called Terra del Fuego, 
the moſt ſoutherly point of which is called Cape Horn. Upon 

the firſt diſcovery of the Streights of Magellan, the Spaniards 
built forts, and ſent ſome colonies thither ; but moſt of the 
ape periſhed with cold and hunger; fince which time 10 

ttlements have been attempted here by any Europeans. 
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AMERICAN ISLANDS. 


Aron the coaſt and between the North and South con- 
inents of America, lie a great number of iſlands, which be- 
ong to Great Britain, Spain, France, Holland, and Denmark, 
heſe iſlands, according to their ſituation, may be divided 
into the fix following clafſes, viz. 1. The Canada iſlands. 2. 
Bermuda iſlands. 3. Bahama iſlands. 4. The Great Antil. 
les. 5. The Carribee iſlands, 6, The Little Antilles, 


1. Tus CANADA ISLANDS, 
Iſlands. Chief Towns. 


1. Newfoundland. 5 P e 
2. Cape Breton Louiſburg. 

g. St. John.. No Town. 

4. Anticoſti ... . No Town. 


Newfoundland lies off the mouth of St. Lawrence river, 
between 46 and 52 degrees North latitude, and between 5g 
and 59 degrees Weſt longitude, and is 350 miles long, and 
about 200 miles broad. This iſland was diſcovered by the 
Engliſh in 1497, but was not planted till 1610, This is a 
mountainous, cold. barren country, covered with ſnow a great 
part of the year; but has ſeveral good harbours, and upon its 
coaſt or banks, the greateſt cod fiſhery in the world. It is 
5634 ang that Great Britain and North America annually 
employ guoo fail of ſmall craft in this fiſhery, on board of 
which, and on ſhore, to cure and pack the fiſh, are upwards of 
10, co hands. The annual profit from the ſale of fiſh in the 
different ports of Spain, Italy, Portugal, and the Levant, is 
reckoned at go, oool. After various diſputes about the pro- 


perty of this iſland, it was at length ceded to England by the 


treaty of Utrecht in 1713; though the French were allowed 
to filh from Cape St. John, on the eaſtern coaſt of Great Bri- 
tain, to Cape Raye, ſituated in 47 degrees 30 N. minutes lati- 
tude, and to exerciſe their fiſhery, in the Gulph of St. Law- 
rence, as former;'y, At the ſame time, the French king had 
Ireland, Somerſet, Long, Bird, Cooper, and Nonſuch. The 
capital of all is the town of St. George. It is ſituated at the 
bottom of a hayen in the iſland of the ſame name; and has 


* 
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the right of fiſhing from Cape Bonaviſta to Cape St. Joby 
The filherics between Newfoundland and the ceded Handy, i 
vas agreed, ſhould not be carried beyond the middle of th 
Hands by either party. The inhabitants of the United Stan 
of America were alſo permitted to enjoy their fiſhetics to th 
ſame extent, and with the ſame privileges, as they did befor 
the commencement of the late war. The towns in Newlound. 
land are ſo inconſiderable as hardly to deſerve the name, an 
in " winter there hardly remains 1000 families in the whole 
iſland. 

Cape Breton lies off the coaſt of Nova Scotia, is 100 miles 
long, and upwards of 50 broad. The foil is barren, but it 
has good harbours, particularly that of Louiſburg, which ü 
near four leagues in circumference, and has every where ſix or 
ſeven fathoms water. This iſland was ceded to Great Bri- 
- tain by the treaty of peace in 176g. 

St. John lics to the Weſt of Cape Breton, and AnTi1cosn, 
is ſituated in St. Lawrence Bay: both abound with good 

ature for cattle, There is another iſland in St. Lawtence 
river, called Orleans, below Quebec. All theſe are in the 
poſſeſſion of the Britiſh, by their being maſters of Canada, 


2. BERMUDAS, OR SOMER ISLANDS. 


_ THE Bermudas iſlands lie 300 or 600 miles E. of Charles 
town in South Carolina, in 32 degrees N. latitude, and in 6g 
degrees W. longitude, and are a cluſter of ſmall iſles, in num- 
ber about 400. They are alſo called Somer Iſlands, from their 
being diſcovered by Sir George Somers, who loſt his ſhip on 
them, in 1609, and ever ſince they have been in the poſſeſſion 
of England. No part of the world enjoys a better air, or 
more temperate climate. The inhabitants, reckoned about 
10,900 in number, beſides negroes, are princpally employed 
in building light ſloops and brigentines, which are employed 
in the trade between North America and the Weſt Indies, 
Theſe veſſels are as remarkable for their ſwiftneſs, as the cedat 
of which they are made, is for its hard and durable quality. 
The whole iſlands put together contain about 20,000 acres? 
they abound in fine cedar,” fleſh, fiſh, fowl, and garden. 


productions, and the ſoil is well adapted to the cultivation of 
vines. The chief of theſe iſlands are, St. George, St. David, 
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t contains about 1000 houſes, a handſome church, and other 
public buildings. N 


3. LUCAYOS, OR BAHAMA ISLANDS. 


The Bahama or Lucaya iſlands lie to the E. of Cape Flo- 
rida, between 21 and 27 degrees N. latitude, and between 73 
and 81 degrees W. longitude. They are ſaid to be 300 in 
number; but a great many of them are very ſmall, being ra- 
ther rocks than iſlands. The largeſt are Bahama, Lucaya, An- 
droſſe, Providence, Eleuthera, St. Salvador, Long Iſle, Crooks 
ed Iſle, and Inagna. The iſtand St. Salvador was the land firſt 
diſcovered by Columbus in 1492. In time of war the inha- 
bitants of thoſe few iſlands which have been planted, gain 
conſiderably by the prizes condemned there, and at all times 


by the wrecks, which are frequent in this labyrinth of rocks 


and ſhelves. N 


THE iſlands comprehended under the following diviſions, 
all lie within the torrid zone, and are continually expoſed to 
a degree of heat which would be intolerable to the inhabi- 
tants, if the trade-wind, riſing gradually as the ſun gathers 
ſtrength, did not blow in upon them from the ſea, and greatly 
refreſh the air. In the night a wind blows ſmartly from the 
land to the ſea. It rains on the places ſituated within the 
torrid zone more immoderately than in any other diviſion of 
the globe. The rains indeed make the only diſtinction of 
ſeaſons in the Weſt Indies, continuing for the months of July, 
Auguſt, and September, but it is principally. in the month of 
Auguſt that they are accompanied with burricanes. Sugar is 
the ſtaple commadity of all theſe iſlands, It is the juice of a 
cane, and affords the ſpirit called rum, of which great quan- 
tities are exported: from the Welt Indies to Europe and Ame- 
rica, The tops of the cane, and the leaves which grow upon 
the os make very good provender for their cattle, and the 
refule of the cane, after grinding, ſerves for fire; ſo that no 


part of this excellent plant is without its uſe. Thus we 
deſcribe the Weſt Indies in general. | 


\ 


Mm 
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4. GREAT ANTILLES. 


Tſlands, 1 Chie 'T owns, ; 
1. Cuba, Spaniſh, 5 62 „% „ „ St. Jago, 1 
2. Hiſpaniola, (Sp. and Fr.). . St. Domingo, Port Levis, 


| : Cape Frangois. 
3. Porto Rico, (Spaniſh,)..... St. John. 

s 5 162 Kingſton; St. Iago de 4a 
. Jamai ri 41 

4. Jama 85 (Britiſh,) 5 - or Spaniſh Town, 

1. Cuba 1s ſituated merican ſea, between 20 and 23 
degrees N. latitude, and between 74 and 87 degrees W. los. 
gitude, being 700 miles long, and 50 broad. There runs 1 
ridge of hills through the middle of the iſland, and theſe are pra- 
ty well planted with timber. The produce of the low ground 
-- Mi maiſe, caſſava- root, tobacco, ſugar, cotton, indigo, ginger, 

aloes, and long-pepper. | See the Geographical Dictionaty.] 

2. Hiſpamola, or St. Domingo, is ſituated 50 miles Fall of 
Cuba, being ſeparated from it by a ftreight, called the Wind. 
ward Paſſage; and is 400 miles long, and 150 broad, In 
the middle are mountains well planted with foreft=trees, The 
low grounds produce ſugar, cotton, indigo, tobacco, maize, 
and caſſava- root. The Spaniards, to their great diſhonour, in 
_ conquering this iſland, are ſaid to have cut off three millions 
of natives; inſomuch, that the French, finding the iſland thin 
of inhabitants, took poſſeſſion of the weſtern and northem 
parts, which was ceded to them by the treaty of Ryſwick in 
1697. [See the Geographical Dictionary. 

3. Porto Rico lies 54 miles Eaſt of Hiſpaniola; and is 120 
miles long, and 60 broad. The Spaniards, in ſubduing this 
iſland, are ſaid to have cut off 600,000 natives. Theſe ac- 
counts, however, we would williagly believe exaggerated, but 
the unparalleled cruelties — 4 by the Spaniards in the 
conqueſt of Mexico, and ſome other parts of America, com- 
pel us to give a conſiderable degree of credence to the above 
aſſertions. The number of its preſent inhabitants is not more 
than 10,000. The produce of the iſland is ſugar, ginger, cotton, 
cCaſſia, maſtic, oranges, lemons, ſalt, and hides. The capital is 
Porto Rico, or St. John, ſituated on the North fide of the 
iſland, on a ſmall iſle y to the continent by a cauſeway. 
| Thi is the reſidence of the Spaniſh governor, and a biſhop's 
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To the Eaſt of Porto Rico is a cluſter of 12 ſmall uninhabi- 


ted iſles, called the Virgin Iſlands. 


4. Jamaica lies 100 miles South of Cuba, and 70 miles Weſt 
of Hiſpaniola, is of an oval form, being 160 miles long, and 
about zo broad. The lowlands are divided by a ridge of 
ſleep rocks tumbled by the frequent earthquakes in a ſurpriſing | 
manner upon one another. Theſe rocks, though We 1 
very little ſoil on their ſurface, are covered with a variety o 
trees, nouriſhed by the rains, or the miſts which continually 
brood on the mountains. On each fide of the great ran 
there is a number of ſmaller hills, on which coffee grows in 
great abundance, The natives were extirpated in a cruel man- 
ner by the Spaniards, who kept poſſeſſion of this iſland up- 
wards of 160 years, till Oliver Cromwell took it, and annex- 
ed it to the Britiſh dominions in 1656. Port Royal was for- 
merly the capital, which was deſtroyed by an earthquake in 
1692. This iſland produces the manchineel tree, mahogany, 
alms, cocoa-trees, dying-woods, ſugar, chocolate, oranges, 
emons, citrons, cotton, indigo, tobacco, ſalt, ginger, pimento, 
1 ſarſaparilla, caſia · fiſtula, tamarinds, and 

gwood. Among the animals are the land and fea turtle, 
and the alligator. The governor and council are appointed 
by the king; and the reprefentatives, or members of aſſembly, 
by the freeholders. The governor's ſtanding ſalary is 2300l. 
ſterlitg ; and the aſſembly vote him as much more. The 
Jews contribute a large ſum. All which, with the perquiſites 


of his office, amount to 10,0001, ſterling yearly. [See the 


Geographical Diftionary. ] 


5. THE CARRIBBEE ISLANDS. 


THE Carribbee iſlands are divided into the Leeward and 
Windward Iſlands. All the iſlands that lie betwixt the Vir 
gin Iſlands and Martinico, are called Leeward Iſlands; but 
Martinico, Granada, and the iſlands ſituated betwixt them, 
are called Windward Iflands. : 

| Wands. | Chief Towns. 
St. Thomas, niſh, 66 2% % %%„% „%% „„ „„„„ \ 5 


b 
3 Durch, .. ‚· —— * 


Anguilla, Engliſh, 2692622 „„ 000000454000 
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| Iſlands. 
St. Martin, — e 
St. Bartholomew, French,............ 
St. Croix, or Santa Cruz, Daniſh, ..... 
St. Kitt's, or St. Chriſtopher's, Engliſh, . Baſſeterre. 


„ „„ „% „ „ „ „ % „ „ 6660 99 22 


„„ „„ „„ „„ „% „ „ „% „% „%% j „ „% „% 6% „% „ „„ „ 60 U 


Chief Towns, 


„ „„ ( „ „ % „ „ „% „% „% % % „ „„ „ 60 


Guadaloup, French... ... Baſſeterre. 
Marigalante, French. * n | 
FUR. Frendh, oooh dfie ned Port Royal, St. Pierre, 


Barbadocs, Engliſh,............--.. .Bridge Town, 
Dominica, Engliſh, ..,........ | 
St. Vincent, Engliſh, 
—. 2 donnie 
—. , ͤ ve pd ey 
Granadillos, Engliſnn . 
Tobago, Engliſh, | 


Anguilla, or Snake Ifland, is ſo called, as being a long 


narrow tract of land, winding and twiſting like that animal; 
and is about 20 miles long, and 10 broad. The Englih 
planted this iſland in the year 1650. It abounds with cattle; 
produces ſome tobacco, but not much ſugar ; and has not 
many inhabitants. TR 

St. Martin's, St. Bartholomew, Santa Cruz, Deſeada, and 
Marigalante, were French iſlands; the laſt of which, namely 
Marigalante, upon the reduction of Guadaloup in 1759, ſubs 
mitted to the Britiſh government. The other four iſlands ate 
ſmall and inconſiderable, having few or no inhabitants. 

St. Chriſtopher's, commonly called by the ſailors St. Kitt“, 
Is ſituated in 62 degrees Welt longitude, and 17 degrees North 
latitude, and is about 20 miles long, and 7 broad. It has ite 
name from the famous Chriſtopher Columbus, who diſcovered 
it for the Spaniards. This nation, however, abandoned it 2s 
unworthy of their attention ; and in 1626, it was ſettled by 
the French and Engliſh conjunctly, but entirely ceded to the 
latter by the peace of Utrecht! Beſides cotton, ginger, and 


the tropical fruits, it annually produces 10,000 hogſheads of 
The whites are computed at 6000, aud the negroes it 
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Barbuda is fertile, has a good road for ſhipping, but no di- 
rect trade with England. The inhabitants, amounting to 1500, 
are chiefly employed in huſbandry, and raiſing freſh proviſions 
for the uſe of the neighbouring iſles, 1 9 
Nevis and Montſerrat, two {mall iſlands, lying between St. 
Chriſtopher's and Antigua, neither of them exceeding 18 miles 
in circumference, and computed each to contain go Whites, 
and 10,000 ſlaves. The ſoil is light and ſandy, but extremely 
fertile, aud the principal export is ſugar. | | 

Antigua was planted by the Engliſh in 166, it is of a cir- 
cular form, and about 20 miles broad; and produces yearly 
about 16,000 hogſheads of ſugar, beſides ſome ginger, - 
cotton, pine-apples, and plaintain, The inhabitants are about 
7000 whites and -20,000 negroes, Freſh water is ver 
ſcarce. Antigua has one of the beſt harbouis in the Welt 
Indies, and its cap tal, St. John's, which, before the fire, 1769, 
was large and wealthy, is the ordinary ſeat of the Governor 
of the Leeward Iſlands. 2 55 | 

Guadaloup is a large iſland, about 66 miles long, and 33 
broad, very fertile, producing yearly 40,000 hogſheads of 
ſugar, beſides rum, cotton, indigo, ginger, &c. This iſland 
belongs to France, and was planted in 1632. The Britiſh 
reduced it by force of arms in 1759, but it was reſtored by 
them to the French by the peace in 1763. It has ſince been 
taken by the Engliſh and re- captured by the French, particu- 
larly in 1794. 

Martinico is a large iſland, about 60 miles long, and go 
broad. It is well watered, and very fertile, producing annu- 
ally 60 or 10,000 hogſheads of ſugar, beſides rum, indigo, 
cocoa, cotton, pimento, ginger, aloes, and coffee, This iſland, 
can mufter 10,000 militia, beſides 40 or 50, ooo negroes. But, 
notwithſtanding this, it was taken by the Britiſh troops, and 
ſailors, under general Monkton and admiral Rodney, in Fe- 
bruary, 1562; but it was given back at the treaty of peace. 
It is the reſidence of the governor of the French iſlands in 
theſe ſeas, In the ſpring of 1793, admiral Gardner made a 
deſcent on this iſland, with a view to aſſiſt the French royaliſts, 
and landed about gouo men. The attempt proved fatal to 
the royaliſts ; for the republican party obliged him to re-em- 
bark his troops, even before he could convey from certain 
deſtruQtion the whole party of French Royaliſts, 
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Barbadoes is the moſt eaſterly of all the Carribbees, and ftw 


> 3 in 59 degrees Weſt longitude, and 13 degrees North lat. 
tude. 


Engliſh firſt arrived here in 1625, and found it entirely deſen 


and uninhabited, The trees were ſo large, and the wood of 


them ſo hard and ſtubborn, that it was with great difficulty 
they could clear as much ground as was neceſſary for their ſub. 
ſiſtence. By unremitting perſeverance, however, oy brought 
it to yield them a tolerable ſupport; and having humane 
ſeized upon the Indians of the neighbouring iflands, they 
obliged them to cultivate cotton, indigo, tobacco, and ſugar; 


The capital is Bridgetown, where the governor reſides, whoſe. 


employment is ſaid to be worth goool, per annum. 


- 


Dominica, ſituated in 16 degrees North latitude, and in 6 
Weſt longitude, is near 28 miles in length, and 19 in breadth, 


The ſoil is thin and better adapted to the rearing of coffee 


than ſugar. [See the Geographical Dictionary.] 


St. Vincent, ſituated in 13 degrees North latitude, and in 61 


degrees Weſt longitude ; is about 24 miles in length, and 18 
in breadth, extremely fruitful, being a black mould upon: 
ſtrong loam, the moſt proper ſoil for raiſing of ſugar. Indigo 
thrives here remarkably well; but this article 1s leſs cultivated 
than formerly, throughout the Weſt Indies. St. Vincent i 
chiefly inhabited by the Carribbean Indians, and many fuß- 
tives Lon Barbadoes, and the other iſlands, who are now no- 
merous, and have many villages. _ 

Granada and the Granadines, is ſituated in 12 degrees North 
latitude, and in 62 degrees Weſt longitude, have a ſoil er. 
tremely proper for procuring all the Weſt Indian commodi- 


ties, and promiſe to become flouriſhing ſettlements, Granada 


has a lake on the top of a hill on the middle of the iſland, 
which plentifully ſupplies it with water. The full propenty 
of this iſland, together with the ſmall iſlands on the North 
called the Grenadines were confirmed to Great Britain by the 
late treaty of peace. 


Tobago, the moſt ſoutherly of all the Britiſh ſettlements 
in America, (except Falkland Iflands,) is about g2 miles in 


length, and 9 in breadth. .Though fituated in 21 degrees 


North latitude, the climate is not remarkably hot, It has 1 


fruitful ſoil, capable of producing every thing that 1s raiſed 


in the Weſt Indies; and it was yielded up to Great Brita 


It it 21 miles in length, and 14 in breadth, The! 
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by the peace in 176g; but reſtored to France by the peace 


1783. About the beginning of April, 1793, the iſland was 
= taken poſſeſſion of by the Engliſh, 1 ES 

St. Lucia, ſituated in 14 degrees North latitude, and in 61 
degrees Welt longitude, is 23 mites in length, and 12 inbreadth, 
The ſoil is rich, and produces excellent timber. - | 

St. Thomas, ſituated in 64 degrees Weſt longitude, and 18 
North latitude, about 15 miles in circumference; and St. Croix 
or Santa Cruz, lying in the neighbourhood of St, Thomas, 
go miles long, and 12 broad, are both poſſeſſed by the Danes, 
and ſo well improved as to produce annually 3000 hogſheads 
of ſugar, and other commodities of the Weſt Indies in tolerable 
plenty. | 1 


6. THE LITTLE ANTILLES, 

THE Little Antilles, called alſo the Sotovento iſlands, lie 
off the coaſt of Terra Firma; whereof ſome belong to Spain, 
ſome to the French, ſome are uninhabited, and ſome belong 
to the Dutch, 1. The Spaniſh iſlands are, Trinidad, Marga- 
rite, Cubagua, and Orchilla. 2. The French iflands are, 


Ld 


Cayenne, and Tortuga. g. The uninhabited iſlands are, 


Blanco, Roca, and Aves. 4. The Dutch iſlands are, Bonaire, 
Curaſſou, and Aruba, Theſe Dutch iſlands are not very valu- 
able in themſelves, but, as was formerly obſerved, they are 
well ſituated for carrying on the profitable trade which the 
Dutch have with Terra Firma, or the Spaniſh Main : parti- 
cularly with the country and town called Caraccas, in the 
province of Venezuela, 
The Spaniards have a few iſlands near Porto Bello, viz. Gol 
den Iſland, Iſle of Pines, Sanballas Ifles, and Baſtimentos iſles, 
In the Pacific ocean, under the equator, 400 miles Welt of 
Peru, are a cluſter of iſles, called the Gallipago Iſlands. 
Beſides the countries hitherto deſcribed, there are a great 
many whoſe coaſts only have been diſcovered, and theſe are 
called Unknown lands; of which ſome lie towards the North 
Pole, and ſome towards the South Pole. 
The Unknown lands towards the North Pole are, 1. Nova 
1b. 2. Spitzbergen. g. Greenland. 4. The Land of 
eſſo. | | 
The Unknown lands towards the South Pole, are, 1. New 
Guinea, 3. Papos Land. 3. New Britain, 4. New Hole 
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land. 5. Carpentaria. 6. Solomon's Iſland, 7. Terra dt 
Spirito. 8. New Zealand. 9. 1 Iſland. 10. Coco 
Iſland, 11. Traitor's Iſland, 12. Davis Land. | 
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1 N 7 
NEW DISCOVERIES. 
UNDER the head of New Diſcoveries may be ranked, 
The Northern Archipelago, or iſlands ſituated in the ocen 
between the eaſtern coaſt of Kamtſchatka and the Weſt coat 
of North America, 
New Holland, an exceedingly large iſland in the ſouthern 


a of the Indian Ocean, upon the eaſtern ſhore of which, at 


Botany Bay, the Britiſh 898880 within theſe few years, begun 
a ne ſettlement. 


Papua, or New Guinea, 
New Britain. 

New Ireland. 
New Caledonia. 

New Hebrides. 
New Zealand. 
Pelew Iſlands. 
Admiralty Iſlands. 
Charlotte Iſlands. 
F riendly Iſlands. 
Otaheite. 
Society Iſles. 
Marqueſas. 
Sandwich Iſlands, &c. 


But for a more particular deſcription of them, we refer tothe 
Geographical Dictionary under their relpective names. 
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